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XXXIV 
ON THE TEXT OF TWO TROUBADOUR POEMS 


I 


Raimbaut d’Aurenca Aram so del tot conquts. 
(B. Gr. 389, 11 ed. Kolsen, Neophilologus [1941], pp. 99-105.) 


HE well-known fenso between Giraut de Bornelh and Linhaure 

(Gr. 281, 1=Gr. 389, 10a) whose identification with the Prince of 
Orange, generally accepted today, stands to the credit of Adolf Kolsen,' 
reveals Raimbaut as an adherent of trobar clus.2 Our poem, however, is 
one of those in which that aristocratic troubadour does not adhere to his 
artistic convictions. We can be glad of this attitude on the part of the 
poet because it gave us a poem attractive in its easy-flowing rhythm, 
simple versification, and continuous presentation of charming thoughts 
and motifs, from the doubts and hesitations of the beginning to the tri- 
umphant finale of the self-confident knight. To reach this goal, the poet 
takes particular care to connect the stanzas of his poem by repeating in 
the beginning of each of them the idea on which he closes the preceding 
stanza and developing it into a new one. He thus forms, as it were, 
coblas capfinadas,* not in the usual sense of metrical technique, but in a 
higher artistic sense. Besides this stylistic phenomenon, there are two 
features that seem to me characteristic of this poem. (1) Much as he 
likes apostrophes to God and the saints,‘ in none of his other poems does 


1 Guiraut von Bornelh (Berlin, 1894), pp. 44-51. 

2 See the very careful discussion of that tenso and Raimbaut’s attitude towards trobar 
clus in Appel, Raimbaut von Orange, Abh. Ges. Wiss. zu Goettingen, phil.=hist. Kl., Neue 
Folge, xx1, 2 (Berlin, 1928), pp. 30ss, 94ss. 

* T.e., each stanza repeating in its beginning, in a more or less mechanical way, one or 
several words occurring at the end of the preceding stanza. 

* Appel (i.c.) does not mention this feature of our poem, nor does he give our song the 
consideration which I think it deserves. He quotes only one passage (Il. 57-59, p. 24, and 


again p. 55). 
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Raimbaut concede to God such a dominant and intrinsic réle concerning 
his love as in this one. (2) So God, Love, and Chivalry, those three es- 
sential elements of medieval thinking, are blended here into a mental and 
artistic unity hardly equaled in any other troubadour song. 

Our poem does not belong to trobar clus. This does not mean, however, 
that it makes easy reading. Even such an experienced editor as Kolsen 
has not fully succeeded in establishing a faultless text. I hope that the 
following re-edition will contribute towards a clearer understanding of 
the poem. 


Kolsen’s Text’ New Text® 
I. Ara’m so del tot conquis Ara‘m so del tot conquis 
si que de pauc me sove; si que de pauc me sove; 
c’oblidat n’ai gaug e ris 3. c’oblidat n’ai gaug e ris 
e plor e dol e feunia e plor e dol e feunia, 
e no’i faz semblan trop bel e no'i fas semblan trop bel 
ni crei, tant ai manentia, 6. ni crei, tant ai manentia, 
que res mas Dieus me capdel. que res mas Dieus me capdel. 
II. Car ges per mon sen no cre Car ges per mon sen no cre 
ni per prec ni per gragel 9. ni per prec ni per gragel 
qu’eu pogues aver per re qu’eu pogues aver per re 
ni conquerer tal amia, ni conquerer tal amia, 
si Dieus, a cui la grazis, 12. si Dieus, a cui la grazis, 
no’m n’ages mes en la via ’ = nom n’ages mes en la via 
et a leis bon cor assis. et a leis bon cor assis. 
III. Pregarai mais de novel 15. Pregarai mais de novel 
que no suill de viel devis; que no suill de viel servis, 
car dat m’a en volt sembel car dat m’a envolt sembel 
lo plus d’aquo que’l queria 18. lo plus d’aquo que’l queria. 
e sai per que’m det tan be: E sai per que’m det tan be: 
car me conoc ses bauzia car me conoc ses bauzia 
vas leis, qui'm retenc ab se. 21. vas leis qui'm retenc ab se. 
IV. A leis tainh amars tan fis A leis tainh amans tan fis 
per que Dieus l’autrejet me; per que Dieus l’autrejet me; 
c’ad home qui la trails 24. c’ad home qui la trais 
no vole dar la seinhoria no vole dar la seinhoria 
ni que ja‘l fezes revel; ni que ja‘l fezes revel; 
qu’il non deu esser trafa, 27. qu’il no deu esser traia, 
tan val! Mais trop ho espel. tan val! Mais trop ho espel. 


5 The italics in the left hand column indicate, as usual, the passages in which the text 
abandons the reading of the MS; those in the right hand column show the passages where 
the new text, either in its wording or its interpretation, differ from that of the first editor. 
Variants =II,11 aimia—III,16 de viel senis—IV,22 amors—24 Cab—27 Quel—V,32 gen— 
33. sap des—VI,39 lei dia—42dreg benamar—VII,43 volia ses dans—VIII, 50 de missing— 
54 cans qui el fos—XII,70 que fetz. 
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. Car s’eu dic zo que’s cove 


de leis que mon cor sagel, 
totz lo mons sap, per ma fe, 
cals es, car tota gens cria 

€ sapis es pron devis 

cals es la meiller que sia, 
per qu’eu la laus et enquis. 


. Mon cor ai eu tan isnel 


que a penas m’en sofris; 
c’amors me pueg’el cervel 
si que cor ai que lo dia 

a totz, tals talens m’en ve; 
mas temers e cortesia 

e dregs ben-amars m’en te. 
Que si‘m volha mos servis! 
Si ri mon cor de joy ple 
qu’esser cug em paradis, 
can de midons, c’aixi’m lia 
que vas autra no n’apel, 
auzi parlar, ses folia 

sol c’om de leis me favel. 
Per qu’es de molt gran merce, 
qui’m mentau neis lo castel 
on jai. Mas no sai per que 
es pros, qui non a paria 

ab leis, can que’! fos aclis? 
No sai per que re*m valia? 
Mais pel be, c’ar n’ai, m’es vis! 
Que ges lanza ni cairel 

non tem ni brans asseris, 
can bai ni mir son anel, 

e si'n faz gran galardia, 
ben o dej faire jasse 

e, s’om m’o ten a fulia, 

no sap d’amor co’s mante. 


. Muira ongan ab coutel, 


qui no’m tem a ma fulia, 

o ab peir’o ab cairel! 

67-69 

Joglar, Dieus que*us fetz tam be 
e‘us creix vostre pretz quec dia, 
vos capdel si co*us cove! 


30. 


33. 


36. 


39. 


42. 


45. 


48. 


51. 


57. 


63. 


XI. 


72. 
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Car s’eu dic zo que’s cove 
de leis gu’e mon cor sagel, 
totz lo mons sap, per ma fe, 
cals es, car tota gens cria 

e sap et es pron devis 

cals es la meiller que sia, 
per qu’eu la laus et enquis. 
Mon cor ai eu tant isnel 
que a penas m’en sofris, 
c’amors me pueg’el cervel 
si que cor ai que lei dia 

a totz, tals talens m’en vel 
Mas temers e cortesia 

e dreg ben-amar m’en te. 
Que, si*m valha sens Danis, 
si ri mon cor de joy ple 
qu’esser cug em paradis 
can de midons, c’aixi'm lia 
que vas autra no n’apel, 
auzi parlar, s’es folia, 

sol c’om de leis me favel. 
Per qu’es de molt gran merce 
qui'm mentau neis lo castel 
on jai. Mas no sai per que 
es pros qui non a paria 

ab leis, can que'l fos aclis, 
mo sai per que re’m valia 
mais pe'l be c’ar n’ai, m’es vis. 
Que ges lanza ni cairel 

non tem ni brans asseris, 
can bai ni mir son anel, 


. e sin faz gran galardia, 


ben o dej faire jasse, 

e s’om m’o ten a fulia, 

no sap d’amor co’s mante. 
Muira ongan ab coutel 

qui no’m tema ma fulia 

o ab peir’o ab cairel! 
missing. 

Joglar, Dieus que fetz tam be 
e’us creix pretz quec dia 

vos capdel si co’us cove. 


TRANSLATION 


. Now I am so completely overwhelmed that I remember only few things; 


for I have thereby forgotten joy and laughter, tears and pain and sorrow. 





een 


bs 











II. 


“ITI. 


IV. 


VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 


X. 


XI. 


XII. 
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And yet I do not herein exhibit a very cheerful mien, nor do I think— 
so great riches is there involved—that anything but God is guiding me. 
For I do not believe that either by my own intelligence or by entreaties 
or by menaces I could in any way own or conquer such a lady, unless God 
to whom I owe her had guided me in this affair and endowed her with a 
kind heart. 

I shall ask (God) for a new favor, even more than I used to do for the 
old (first) one; for he has given me as a veiled allurement most of what 
I had asked from him, and I understand why he gave me such a precious 
thing: because he knew me to be without falsehood towards her who ac- 
cepted me as her servant. 

To her is due so perfect a lover that God granted her to me. For he did 
not want to give that privilege to a man who might betray her or be dis- 
obedient to her. For she must not be betrayed, so great is her worth! 
But I am talking too openly. 


. For if I said all that ought to be said of her whom I seal up in my heart, 


everybody, by my faith, would (immediately) know who she is. For all 
people proclaim and know and easily guess who (that she?) is the best that 
exists, which is why I praise her and why I sought her. 


. My heart is so impetuous that I can hardly refrain from it (i.e. from speak- 


ing of her). For love rises to my brain so that I have a mind to tell all 
people her name, such a longing to do it seizes me! But awe and courtesy 
and rightful love keep me from doing so. 

For, as truly as St. Denis may help me, so full of laughing joy is my heart 
that, when I hear people speak of my lady, who holds me so firmly in her 
bonds that I do not care for any other, I think I am in paradise, even 
if that which they say is foolish, provided they are only talking to me 
of her. 

He bestows a very great mercy on me who only mentions to me the castle 
where she lives. But, again, I do not understand how one who is not 
in her company, however devoted he may be to her, can be gallant, I do 
not understand how she could have helped me, were it not by the precious 
thing which I have now from her. Such is my opinion. 

For I need not fear either lance or bolt or the sword’s steel when I kiss 
or look at her ring, and if (it is true that) I thus achieve great exploits, 
I shall do so (sc. kiss the ring) agein and again, and if anybody sees in 
this mere folly, he does not know the essence of love (how love is main- 
tained). 

He who does not respect my folly may at once die by a knife, a stone or 
a bolt! 

(missing) 

Joglar, God who did you so much good and increases your repute every 
day may guide you in such a way as befits you. 


NorTEs 
5. Kolsen: “und (ich) mache dabei kein sehr schénes Gesicht.’’ This translation 
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is not pertinent nor does it mean very much in itself. Generally it is the domna 
who offers, or is expected to offer, that bel semblan. It is the expression of the face 
with which she charms the lover; so bel means “beautiful, gay and (above all) 
kind” at the same time. In our case, the term is used with reference to a man; 
he, too, is subject to the laws of courtly love.—For the reason why the poet does 
not give his face that kind and joyful expression which becomes a lover see note 
to 1. 6. 

6. tant ai manentia. Kolsen: “so reich ich auch sein mag.’ Tan with the verb 
in the indicative mood does not have a concessive meaning: it must be accom- 
panied by non. One example among many,* from Raimbaut himself: Que tant 
grans volontats m’en nais Qez en un jorn, tant ben nom pais, Perc tot so que d’un 
mes engrais Gr. 389, 27 (ed. Kolsen, Dicht. d. Trob., p. 23) 1, 6. Tant ai manentia 
can only mean “so big is my fortune.” That does not make any sense.—In the i 
of tant a°i manentia we have the same vague allusion to the poet’s love or beloved 
as in en (1.3) and ¢ (1.5).—For the possibility of introducing the lady through 
a personal pronoun without her being previously introduced through a noun see 
Appel, Bern. von Ventadorn, notes to 4, 31 and Gr. 65, 1. 35 (p. 308).—In ai 
the pronoun has its place behind the verb. This order of words is very common 
after e “and” (Schultz-Gora, Aliprov. Elementarbuch*, §208), but is not infrequent 
under other circumstances. Here are three examples for ai: Ay, fols, ben a'y 
petit de sen! Cerv. de Gir. Gr. 434, 9c (ed. Kolsen, Beitrdge, No. 19) tv, 1; Tal 
desrey a°i fait (sc. amors) que... Gauc. Faidit Gr. 167, 64 (ed. Kolsen, Dicht. d. 
Trob., No. 38) v, 6; Qu’ieu no'y vuel ia parsonier, Ni dreit non ai pauc ni gran, 
Qu’ieu suy tots a son coman ...R. de Castelnou Gr. 396, 4 (Appel, Prov. Ined., 
p. 281) v, 2. This word-order gives the poet the possibility to say in one syllable 
what, with i a, would require two.—The word manentia, like its synonym ricor, 
does not only mean real wealth, but implies the idea of high rank. This makes 
the poet feel inferior and look less cheerful than he should owing to his love. 

7. capdel. Kolsen: “‘beschiitzen.”? Protect? From what, from whom? The 
original meaning “‘to guide” is, moreover, in accordance with the saying of the 
next stanza, which, as the introducing Car indicates, is an explanation of 1. 7 
(cf. especially 1. 13, and the stylistic tendency mentioned in the introductory 
remark). 

13-14. Kolsen: “wenn Gott ... mich nicht auf ihren Weg gefiihrt und wenn 
er ihr nicht eine gute Gesinnung (fiir mich) eingegeben hatte.” Levy, Prov. Sup/l. 
Wb., vit, 744, via No. 13, only knows metre en via de or que “‘to induce, to enable 
s.o. to do s.th.” This, however, is a derivative meaning; the original sense of 
metre en (la) via must have been “to put a person on the (right) way, to guide.” 
This is what the phrase means not only here, but also in Cadenet Gr. 106, 19 (ed. 
Appel, p. 20) 1, 1: Pos Jois mi met en via,’ Ben dei derenan Demostrar mon talen 
Que ves tal s’umelia Mos cors.... 

15-16. Kolsen: “Ich werde von neuem (noch) mehr, als ich friiher (‘von 
friiher her’) pflegte, um eine Entscheidung (?) bitten.” The word devis (1. 16) is 


6 See my article in Archiv., cxxvm (1927), 222 ss. 


7 Appel translates: “Da Freude mich zu solchem Wege leitet”; in this translation, the 
phrase “‘zu solchem Wege” is superfluous. 
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due to a conjecture of Kolsen’s and does not mean “decision.” Kolsen, it is true, 
refers to Old French devis but Tobler-Lommatzsch’s dictionary (1, pp. 1873- 
74) does not indicate this meaning. It would, moreover, be difficult to say what 
“decision” the poet could have thought of. Levy, Prov. Suppl. Wb., u, pp. 203- 
204, defines the word devis as “desire, wish,” which is of no use here. The ms. 
offers senis. This cannot be right either. I propose servis, with a minimum of al- 
terations: » for « and vice versa is frequent in the manuscripts, and the adding 
of one vertical stroke (for the r) has its parallel in danis for dans in 1. 43 (see 
below). The noun servis, belonging to servir, occurs in various forms, among them 
servis (cf. Levy, l.c. vim, p. 625). Besides “service,” it means also “present, gift’’ 
(Levy, l.c., p. 626, No. 3). What that former present is the poet says in the follow- 
ing two lines. 

17-18. Kolsen: “Denn Gott hat mir als ein mir zugedachtes Geschenk das 
Meiste von dem gegeben, um das ich ihn bat.’’ How could volver, of which the 
volt of Kolsen’s text is the perf. part., get to the sense of “to grant”’ (“zudenken’’), 
even if Latin volvere meant “to decide by fate’”’ (see Kolsen’s note p. 103)? We 
shall have to take en volt as one word: envolt, from envolver “to envelop” (Levy, 
Pet. Dict.). The fact that God has given the poet most of what he had asked from 
him is a “veiled allurement,”’ an encouragement for the poet to ask for more 
favors (from his lady). 

19. tan be. Kolsen “‘so viel Gutes.” 

21. Kolsen: “‘zu ihr, die mich freundlich bei sich aufnahm.” Kolsen’s definition 
of the verb retener, though in Levy’s Prov. Suppl. Wb., vm, 288, No. 2, does not 
do justice to this technical term of troubadour poetry, which, like others, was 
transferred from the feudal to the love sphere. 

22. Amars tan fis. The ms. has amors, which is impossible because of the 
masculine fis. This fis cannot be derived from Lat. fidus (note p.103), the feminine 
form being fina; in the last analysis, it goes back to Latin finis.\—As amors 
has to be altered at any rate, amans, proposed by Kolsen in the note, serves the 
context much better than amars because Il. 23-27 are speaking of such a fis 
amans. 

23. Per que. Kolsen gives this phrase its causal meaning. I prefer that per que, 
frequently occurring in Old Provencal after tan, which has a consecutive sense. 
Schultz-Gora (Archiv., cxivi1, 88) is not right in denying its existence. 

30. Kolsen: “von ihr, die mein Herz fesseln mége.”” But sagelar does not mean 
“to tie,” and the poet’s heart is already “tied.” Levy does not register the figura- 
tive sense of sagelar. But cf. C’aisi m’es el cor sagelhatz Vostre ric pretz verays e 
bos... . Folq. de Mars (?) Gr. 155, 9 (ed. Strofski, No. xxtv), rv, 1. 

32. car tota gens cria. Kolsen: “ .. . hallt doch alle Welt davon wider.” 

33. The ms. has: E sap & es pron devis, which should be kept. Kolsen altered 
this because of devis, which, referring to tota gens, ought to be in the feminine 


* Kolsen refers to Diez, Etym. Worterbuch, p. 584 and Appel, Chrest., p. 255 b. Both of 
them believe in the existence of an Old Prov. word fi< fidus with an evidence for the femi- 
nine *fiza missing. Meyer-Liibke (REW 3287) joins them in this supposition. Walberg, 
too (Rom, xxxvu, 310), pleads the etymon fidus, at least for the expression de fi “surely.” 
Levy registers de fi under fi< finis and does not carry the word fi< fidus at all. 
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(devina). But when putting the masculine form devis, the poet either was thinking 
of tots lo mons (1. 31) or he used a construction “‘ad sensum,” fota gens having the 
value of cascus “everybody” Cf. Nulh’alta poestatz Greu pot esser onrats Gir. de 
Born. Gr. 242, 46 (ed. Kolsen No. 55), 1v, 11 and the other examples given by the 
editor, vol. 1, pp. 98-99. Mod. Fr. les gens is, as to its gender, handled in the 
same way: les bonnes gens, but les gens sensés (see Tobler, Verm. Beitr., 1°, 232, 
note 1). 

34. Kolsen: “von welcher Art sie sei, die Beste, die es gibt.” This interpreta- 
tion, if it is right, which I doubt, would require a comma or a colon after es. 
What I suppose is that Cals is a mistake of the scribe caused by the Cals of |. 32, 
and that the original had Qu’il. However that may be, what the poet wanted 
to say is this: If he were praising the lady, whom everybody knows to be the best 
of all, to the full due of her merits, he would reveal, even without pronouncing 
her name, that it is she whom he loves, and that would be a violation of the se- 
crecy required by the laws of courtly love. Cf. the following passage from a love- 
letter (Si trobes, ed. Kolsen, St. med., n.s. 1x, 193 ss, ll. 158-165), which has a 
striking similarity with ours: 


E, Dieus, q’ai dich? Ara m’en lais. 
Donna, per los devinadors 

no voill dire vostras lauszors; 

qar si vos m’auszion lauszar, 

leu vos porion devinar, 

qe tuz vos tenon per meillor 

e saubrion a la lauszor 

de cui eu sui enamoratz. 


35. Kolsen: “weshalb ich sie lobe und mich um sie bemiihe.”’ He thinks enguis 
to be 34 person pres. tense of enquizir. The only example known of this verb 
(Levy, Prov. Suppl. Wb., m1, 24) is with the meaning of “to investigate,” which 
does not fit in here. The reason why the editor had recourse to this rare word was 
apparently that he thought enguis had to be a present tense like aus. This, how- 
ever, is not necessary, laus et enquis being one of the cases of “hysteron pro- 
teron” which are by no means rare in Old Provencal. It is not astonishing to 
find this stylistic phenomenon in Raimbaut. What gives our case its special note 
is that one action is in the present tense, the other in the preterite. But this corre- 
sponds to the factual conditions. The poet once sought the lady, before he be- 
came her accepted lover, and he is still going on to praise her. So, the “hysteron 
proteron” once admitted, the text could not look otherwise. 

36-37. Kolsen: “Mein Herz schlagt so schnell, dass ich mich deswegen kaum 
aufrecht halten kinnte.” This interpretation, questionable in itself, interrupts 
the natural flow of the poet’s thoughts (see introductory remark). This time it is 
the word en (1. 37) that serves as a link between the stanzas (v and v1).—In sofris 
Kolsen seems to see the subjunctive mood of the imperfect of sofrir. But that 
mood is not justified here; sofris is the—rather rare—inchoative form of the 1* 
person present tense, the regular form being swefre. For other examples see 
Schultz-Gora, Z.R.Ph., xi, 207. 
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39. Kolsen: “dass ich Lust habe, es allen zu sagen.” But the ms. has lei 
not lo. 

40. Kolsen: “‘so ist die Sinnesart, die mir daraus erwichst.” 

42. Kolsen adds the inflexional -s to dreg and ben-amar. But the substantivized 
infinitive does not need it, and the attributive adjective follows the infinitive in 
this (see Appel, Prov. Inedita p. xvi). The same holds true for cor “heart,”’ as is 
exemplified by 1. 44: Si ri mon cor de joi ple. 

43. Kolsen: ““Méchte sie doch meine Dienste (?) gern sehen.” This transla- 
tion is based on the text altered by him. The ms. runs thus: 

Que sim uolia ses dans. 

The rhyme must be in -is. Adding the i, we come to danis. But then volia, which 
has three syllables, gives the line one syllable too many. Sens, one of the forms 
which Lat. sanctus took in Old Prov., is at the same time one of ses<Lat. sine; 
this homonymity contributed to misleading the scribe—The name of the saint 
is Daunis or Danis. The latter form occurs in the Donats Provensals (ed. E. Sten- 
gel, Die beiden dltesten prov. Gramm. (Marburg, 1878], p. 8, 1. 16) and in a passage 
from Peire Cardenal Gr. 355, 44 (Mahn, Werke, 11, 228) m1, 7: Mas mal sembla 
sanh Danis Qui se ni autre aunis.—The phrase: Si-m valha sens Danis is one of 
those which G. Bonfante has made the subject of an interesting study in PMLA, 
Lv (1942), 930-950: The Romanic desiderative “se.” It abounds in Latin and 
Italian examples, but offers only one Provengal in each of the two categories of 
cases (“adjuration” and “asseveration”) pp. 940 and 960 respectively. Plenty 
of them, however, are to be found in troubadour poetry. Ours is one of ‘‘as- 
severation.”—There is hardly any other troubadour who makes so extensive a 
use of invocations of God, Christ, and the saints as does Raimbaut (see intro- 
ductory remark). This tendency of his is in strong corroboration of our conjec- 
ture. 

48-49. Kolsen: “‘...sprechen hére, wofern man zu mir verniinftig von ihr 
redet.” He connects ses folia with sol c’om de leis me favel, a construction which 
appears highly questionable from the syntactical viewpoint. As to the sense, 
why should the poet make the restriction that people have to talk “reasonably” 
of his lady? On the contrary, the sol que of 1. 49 makes sense only by assuming 
that the poet likes any talk about his beloved, even if it is foolish (s’es folia). 
The concessive meaning of s¢ is well-known in Old and Modern French as well as 
Old Provencal. Here this usage is as old as Sancta Fides (1. 583). Levy (Prov. 
Suppl. Wb., vu, 642-643 No. 3-4) gives some other examples, to which Schultz- 
Gora (Voretzschband p. 254) adds one from Bern. de Ventadorn. 

How much this interpretation is in the line of Raimbaut’s thoughts is shown 
in the beginning of the next stanza. Leading on, and topping the idea expressed 
at the end of stanza vu, he declares that people do him a great favor only by pro- 
nouncing the name of the castle where his lady lives. But then he stops, the pause 
being indicated by the enjambment of, and the caesura after on jai (1. 52). For, 
speaking of her castle, he suddenly becomes aware that he is not in her com- 
pany. He wonders how, far from her, he can be in such high spirits, as he feels 
himself to be. He knows why. It is the be (1. 56) which he has from her that 
stimulates him. Kolsen translates: “wegen des Guten, das ich jetzt von ihr habe.” 
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But here, too, be is not an abstract idea; it is the ring which he received from his 
lady (see 1. 59), a sort of talisman whose magic effects he describes in the next 
stanza. Stylistically speaking, this be is the link between stanzas vm and 1x 
(see introduction). 

65. Kolsen: “wer mir in meiner iibergrossen Leidenschaft nicht Ehrfurcht 
erweist.” The fulia of the poet is that “folly” so often named by the troubadours 
and opposed to sen(s) “‘reason,” which is no good in love. Cf. Pero ben sai c’usatges 
es d’amor C’om ben non a gaire de sen Bern. de Vent. Gr. 70, 13 (ed. Appel, p. 75) 
m1, 8-9; Car gui’n amor a mais de sen Non ama jes tan finamen Com cel que ben 
sap far follia Jaufre (ed. Breuer), ll. 7665-67. For more examples see Jeanroy- 
Salverda de Grave, Uc de Saint-Circ, p. 173, note to m, 10; Appel, Peire Rogier, 
note to 8, 29; Cavaliere, Peire Raimon de Tolosa, p. 27, note to 1. 14; Kolsen, 
Gir. de Born., 11, p. 39 note to 14, 65 (add No. 43, stanza VI); Niestroy, Pistoleta, 
p. 47, note to 5, 26.—The subjunctive tema is in perfect accordance with Pro- 
vencal usage, the relative clause denoting an action which is not real, but an idea 
only. The oldest example known to me is in Fides (ed. Hoepffner), 1. 360: Angels 
i veng de cel, pennaz, Blancs con colums q’eis l'an foss naz (see also ll. 273 and 382). 
Cf. Schultz-Gora, Prov. Elementarbuch,' §201. 

70. que fetz tam be. That is what the ms. shows. Kolsen adds the pronoun ‘us 
( =vos). Indeed, the sense seems to require it. But there are other cases in Old 
Provencal where a qualifier logically belonging to either of two coordinate parts 
of a sentence is named only with the second one:* Plus que la naus q’es en la mar 
prionda Non ha poder de far son dreg viatge, Entro que'l venz'® [la] socor de fresc 
auratge E la conduit a port de saluamen. ...Cadenet Gr. 106, 18 a (ed. Appel, 
p. 32) 1, 3-4 (cf. note p. 100); Ara‘m oueill d’amar estraire E partir d’amor e so 
Mal pagatz [de midons)], dirai vos ho, E de midons cais clamaire the same Gr. 106, 4 
(l.c., p. 42) 11, 3-4;" Bertran de Born warns Richard the Lionhearted of treat- 
ing the men of his brother too kindly: Nonca's fai el (“he never does so”’), ans 
[los] assetja els aranda B. Born Gr. 80, 13 (ed. Appel Nr. 14) 1v, 4. So ours is 
the fourth example of this phenomenon, and Schultz-Gora is not right in saying 
(Archiv, cxt, 290), with reference to the first of the two passages from Cadenet, 
that it does not occur elsewhere. 

II 


Raimbaut"™ de Vaqueiras, D’una dona’m tuelh e'm lais 
(B. Gr. 392, 12). 


This poem has been edited by Miss Klara Fassbinder in her article Der 


*® The other way (the qualifier put only to the first of the two parts of the sentence) is 
indeed much more frequent. 

10 T am adding the missing words in brackets. 

11 Appel does not make any remark to this passage, as he does for the first example; but 
his translation proves that he interprets it according to the phenomenon explained here. 

12 This is the form (three syllables) that should be given to the poet’s name; cf. Schultz- 
Gora, Archiv, cxxxvi, 326. It is surprising to see that the editors speak of their poet as 
Raimbautz (instead of Raimbaut) with addition of the inflectional s used in Old Prov. 
(and Old French) to indicate the nominative. Raimbauts’s is a still greater anomaly. 
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Trobador Raimbaut von Vaqueiras (Halle 1929), p. 115 (reprint from 
ZRPh 47 and 49) on the basis of two (CE) of the three manuscripts that 
contain it. The edition is without value. The task has been renewed with 
greater care by Benjamin B. Bourland and Thomas G. Bergin in Jialica, 
x11, 99-101. Their text, too, leaves room for improvement. Though I am 
fully aware that I have not succeeded in solving all the difficulties the 
poem offers I do hope that the following comments will be of some use for 
the future editors of Raimbaut de Vaqueiras. 

Before discussing the text, I should like to make some remarks of a 
more general nature. 

(1) Authorship. The editors do not see any reason to doubt Raimbaut’s 
authorship. It is not beyond question, however. The fact that the three 
manuscripts indicate Raimbaut as the author of the poem is no absolute 
proof, because they are interdependent. This is shown, besides other 
things, by one line missing in all of them. Moreover, Raimbaut is speak- 
ing of his lady in terms which are not in full harmony with what we are 
accustomed to hear from the mouth of a troubadour, much less of a man 
like Raimbaut who was one of the most chivalrous poets at the turn of 
the twelfth century. But this deviation from troubadour tradition is in 
itself no argument against Raimbaut’s authorship, other Provencal poets 
having done the same thing. I may refer in this respect to my article 
Abseits vom hohen Minnesang in Studi med. n.s., 1x, 122 ss., especially 
pp. 126-132, and my edition of Peire Duran, Gr. 339, 3 in Neuphil. Mit- 
teil., XxxxIx, 237-260. This seeming originality of the poem, however, can- 
not testify in favor of Raimbaut either. For Miss Fassbinder, it is 
true (l. c. p. 54), the poem witnesses a genuine, heart-felt resentment 
of the poet for his beloved, and she even identifies her with that cruel 
beauty of Tortona who had attracted Raimbaut’s attention for some 
time. But the poem says nothing about this, and Miss F. herself points 
out (p. 21) that the lady of Tortona was really a beauty, whereas that of 
our poem is so no more. At any rate, Raimbaut’s originality—if he is the 
author—is less great than it may seem. He only made a contribution to 
one of the genres of troubadour poetry, the so-called comjat (cf. Abseits 
etc., p. 139, and notes 2 and 3). Finally the style of the poem does not 
show that mastery which we generally find in Raimbaut. But this, again, 
is too subjective an argument to decide definitively against him. So 
Raimbaut’s authorship is suspect, but none of the pros and cons is 
strong enough to confirm or annihilate the indication of the manuscripts. 

(2) Basic manuscript. The editors follow, they say, ms. C because it of- 
fers the “‘most logical and grammatical reading.” That is what ms. C 
generally does, or at least tries to do. It: scribe was an intelligent man 
who wanted to offer a readable text, even at the risk of spoiling the origi- 
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nal text by correcting obscure passages on his own account (cf. Appel, 
Der Trobador Cadenet (Halle, 1920], p. 108). For our poem, however, that 
customary attitude of ms. C is of no great importance, because the ver- 
sions of the three manuscripts do not often differ essentially. It is only in 
1. 8 that ms. C offers something really different from ET, but here the 
editors prefer the reading of the two other manuscripts. They do the 
same for |. 25, and this time they are right. For here ms. C is obviously 
wrong, having m’o tenh a folia instead of a fais (in ET), required by the 
rhyme." The editors do not follow ms. C either at the following places: 
1. 4 (adding que from 7), 1. 10 (ses from T, instead of sis), 1. 31 (debais 
from ET, instead of deguays), 1. 40 (omitting o according to T). So one 
almost gets the impression that 7 rather than C is the source of their 
text. 

(3) Metrical form. The editors do not seem to have questioned the 
metrical structure of the stanza. The scribes, however, did, at least for 
the first stanza, where they show a tendency to make the short lines still 
shorter. There is, however, no possibility of carrying this procedure 
through. So, the metrical scheme established by the editors is correct: 
7 b's Gz b's az b's ce Cz C4 Cz.* Now we are confronted by the striking fact 
that there are three more poems which show the same structure of the 
stanza except that they give the two short lines c three syllables instead of 
four. Two of those poems, Lanfranc Cigala Gr. 282, 17 and Sordel, Gr. 
437, 21, are registered by Maus (Peire Cardenals Strophenbau, No. 261, 
1) the third, a partimen between Vaquier and Catalan Gr. 459, 1, not.” 
De Lollis (Vita e poesie di Sordello di Goito [Halle, 1898], p. 128) holds 
that Sordel and Lanfranc, independent of each other, modeled their 
poems upon that of Raimbaut. But, following Maus, also in that he did 
not pay any attention to Vaquier-Catalan, he failed to realize that slight 
difference in the structure of Raimbaut’s poem. On the other hand, if the 
two Italian troubadours had really taken Raimbaut as their model, why 
did they not adopt his rhymes, too, as is generally the case in such metri- 
cal imitations? But they did not, even though those rhymes were tempt- 

18 This fact is not mentioned in the varia lectio, but the text of Mahn (Gedichte, No. 529) 
shows it. It is apparently to this omission that the editors refer in a note to Il. 26-28, saying: 
“For a slightly different version see Miss Fassbinder’s article.” But Miss Fassbinder’s 
text is a poor arrangement made from CE; she even willfully changes the order of lines! 

44 It is to be regretted that in printing the poem no attention should have been paid to 
the different lengths of the lines. This procedure is all but generally adopted in troubadour 
editions, and for good reasons. It reveals to the reader at a glance the artistic and metrical 
structure of the stanza. Following it would perhaps have spared the editors the little error 
in locating the missing line mentioned above. 

8 Kolsen who edited this poem in Dichtungen der Trobadors, fasc. 3, Halle 1919, No. 57, 
makes one verse of every two of the lines c, the first and the third of the rhymes ¢ thus 
forming an internal rhyme. So his scheme offers this form: a7 b’s a7 b's a7 b's Cia4-710 Cca4-m10- 
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ing enough because of their frequency: ais-, ia, -en. Moreover, Lanfranc 
builds up his poem in coblas singulars, Sordel his in coblas doblas,'* whereas 
Raimbaut chooses coblas unisonans. Finally, there are two other poems 
(Maus, l.c. No. 261, 2 and 3) showing stanzas with the same order of 
rhymes, but entirely differing in the length of their lines. These two, 
therefore, cannot be imitations of the first group of songs. So we have to 
admit that several troubadours, independent of each other, have hit 
upon that sa:ne, not quite common order of rhymes, and that, conse- 
quently, Raimbaut’s poem in all likelihood has nothing to do with those 
of Sordel and Lanfranc in spite of a striking metrical similarity. 


Bourland-Bergin Text!” New Text!” 

I. D’una dona’m tuelh e’m lays D’una dona’m tuelh e’m lays, 
qu’ieu no vuelh sa paria, qu’ieu no vuelh sa paria 
pus vey que vay de biays pus vey que vay de biays 
ni que te autra via: ni ten [en] autra via; 
qu’ieu l’era fis e verays 5. qu’ieu l’era fis e verays 
e ses tota bauzia se[ne]s tota bauzia, 
que per ma fe que per ma fe, 
e’l’amava mais que re; y[e] th clamava mais que re 
fassa son be fassa son be, 
qu’a far l’er ses pleu per me. 10. qu’a far l’er, si-s pleu per me. 

II. Ges no pretz un botacays Ges no pretz un botacays 
dona que aitals sia, dona que aitals sia 
qu’un prenda et autre‘n lays; qu’un prenda et autre‘n lays 
no fai ges cortezia. no fai ges cortezia: 
Soven presta son carcays 15. soven presta son carcays, 
nuls hom no si fadia, nuls hom no s’i fadia, 
segon qu’ieu cre, segon qu’ieu cre; 
quar molt es de gran merce, quar molt es de gran merce, 
qu’ieu o sai be qu’ieu o sai be 
e d’autres molt, per ma fe. 20. (e dfels] autres molt) per me. 
III. Ges una pruna d’avays Ges una pruna d’avays 
en s’amor non daria; en s’amor non daria, 
si bem fai e col e cays si bem fai e col e cays. 
(per que us 0 celaria?) Per que’us o celaria?- 
ca la vei m’o ten a fais; 25. can la vei, m’o ten a fais, 
sol re faire'n podia s’alre faire’n podia. 
Sabets per que? 


16 The same holds true for the partimen Vaquier-Catalan. 

17 See note 5. 1,1. T e lays— 4. CE lack que.—S. T lacks e verays—6. lacking in T, C 
lacks e.—7. lacking in T, E lacks que.—8. C ylh clamava.—10. T ses, CE sis. 11,12 T ques, 
E aital—17. T lacks hom.—20. CE per ma fe, T per me. III, 23 C colh—26. T sol re, CE 
sal re.—IV, 31 C deguays, TE debais—34. TE tesinhos, C not legible-—35. CE et es, T 
ques.—40. C e fara ho, E e fara, T e farai ho; C per iasse, E per iase, T giasse. 
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Sabetz per que? 
Dieus que*m mante 


l’en don so que !’en cove. 


IV. Ben es tornada en debais 
la beutat qu’ilh avia, 
e no l’en ten pro borrays 
ni fefinhos que sia: 
et es ben razos hueymais 
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Dieus que*m mante 
30. l’en don so que I’en cove. 
Ben es tornada en deguays 
la beutat qu’ilh avia, 
e no l’en te pro borrays 
ni tefinhos que sia, 
35. et es ben razos hueymais, 
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qu’el jovens te sa via que'l jovens te sa via; 


e par li be. e par li be 
A son escuelh qui la ve a son escuelh, qui la ve: 
mal si capte mal si capte 


e fara peitz per iase. 40. e fara o peits per iase. 


TRANSLATION'® 


I. From a lady I take myself away, and I give her up, for that I wish not 
her companionship, since I see that she goes aslant and holds another path; for 
to her I was sincere and true, without all deceit, for by my faith, I implored her 
above all to improve her conduct (to do what was good for her), for it will be 
her task to do it, if she wants to follow my advice. 

II. Now I prize not a puff a lady who is such a one that she takes one and 
leaves another: such a lady does no courtesy. Often she lends her quiver, no man 
meeting herein with a refusal, as I believe, for she is of great mercy, for I know 
that well (and many others) by my own experience. 

III. Never a wild plum would I give for her love, though she try all her wiles 
upon me. Why should I conceal it from you: when I see her I hold it a burden, 
even if she would behave differently. Know you why? . . . God who upholds me 
give her what to her is fitting. 

IV. Very low is fallen the beauty that she had, and borax is no help to her nor 
any other cosmetic that there be. And that is only too natural now; for her 
youth is vanishing, and for whoever sees her, this appears in her bearing: badly 
she behaves and she will ever do so worse and worse. 


Notes 


4. CE lack que, which the editors say is necessary for the meter. Indeed, one 
syllable is missing; ms. T supplied it by adding a rather meaningless que. Ms. 
E offers ten instead of te. This suggests that the original text had: ni ten en autra 
via. An inadvertent scribe is more likely to have skipped one of two successive 
-en than a que.—Levy does not register tener en una via, but it occurs in Uc 
Brunenc Gr. 450, 7 (ed. Appel, Abhandlungen ... Tobler . . . dargebracht, p. 74), 
vu, 6: E Dieus do-l en bona via tener . . . si que-ls ricx faitz de pretz puesca erilar. 
There is a strong resemblance between this passage and the tenor of our first 
stanza. 


18 T am reproducing as far as possible the translation of the first editors. 
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6. This line is missing in T. Ms. C again lacks a syllable, which E supplies by 
introducing a superfluous e. I therefore suppose that there was senes instead of ses 
in the original. These two forms of the preposition were used without the least 
difference, even side by side in the same poem. No wonder that the form ses 
was occasionally put in where the meter required senes. 

7-9. Bourland-Bergin translate: “For by my faith I loved her more than any 
thing; let her do as she will.”’ This interpretation is rather objectionable: e’ =eu 
is quite exceptional, fassa son be has no connection with what precedes (see note 
to ll. 11-14), and to define this phrase as the editors do is justified neither by the 
words it is composed of nor the sense of the whole passage. On the other hand, 
ms. C offers clamava, which, being the lectio diffcilior, appears to be the right 
version. This involves the fact that the subject of clamava cannot be the lady; 
so I altered ylk into ye-lh. In fassa son be the possessive adjective shows that 
free use so often met with in Old Provencal (see Schultz-Gora, Prov. Elementar- 
buch*, §179); so faire son ben is “to do what is good for one’”’; cf. . . . us senher de 
castel Qe serven e donan Fai tot son benestan Del poder que lV’es dats... Enric 
II(?)—Guillem (de Mur?), Gr. 140, ic (ed. Kolsen, Neuphil. Mitteil., xt, 363), 
Iv, 9: “ . . . who by serving and making presents does with his power what is be- 
fitting for him.’’* 

10. si-s pleu per me. Bourland-Bergin hold pleu to be a noun; they write 
ses*® pleu (with T) and translate “without argument by me.” This does not make 
much sense, nor does plew mean “argument.” The only evidence, a prose example, 
of this word is found in Levy (Prov. Suppl. Wb., vt, 385): Dels cals lo creirun per 
sa plana paraula, ses pleus e ses sagramens e ses testimony. Levy renders pleu by 
“(solemn, sworn) assurance,’’ which is certainly right. I can add another example 
of this word from Arnaut de Tintinhac Gr. 34, 2 (ed. Kolsen, Neuphil. Mitteil., 
xxxvul, 123) v1, 7, which confirms Levy’s definition: 


Per ge n’ai ric cor esforciu 

plen d’un respeit qe-m socor, 

et aurai l’enquera maior, 

s’a midons platz gqe-m don espliu. 


Kolsen, thinks espliu to be the same as esplech “enjoyment,” but I doubt that 
this is phonetically possible. We have to read dones pliu “if it pleases my lady to 
give me a guarantee.” Pliu (form not registered by the dictionaries) = pleu as 
pliure = pleure. 

So, pleu in our poem is a verbal form. Levy is of the same opinion. In his 
dictionary (v1, 388, s.v. pleure No. 11) he quotes our passage (which he thinks 
rather obscure), at the end of a long discussion which the editors do not mention. 
The starting point for the lexicographer was a passage from Flamenca (ed. 
P. Meyer,? 1. 6340). The hero of that novel, Guillem, who has served the priest of 
the little village as assistant “clerc”’ in order to get an opportunity of approaching 


1® Kolsen translates differently: “seine ganze Freude schépft.” 

20 Tt is anything but sure that the scribe of T thought of pleu as a noun; he might as well 
have meant his version to be understood as se-s pleu, with pleu being a verb, so there would 
have indeed been no difference between CE and T. 
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his beloved, has reached his aim and is giving up his job on the pretext of being 
seriously ill, advising the priest to look for another “‘clerc.”’ 
a) Ans era sos mals tan greujatz 
que non s’era lo jorn levatz, 
e ben a ops (sc. the priest) ueimais encerc, 
si-s pleu per lui, un autre clerc. 
P. Meyer, in the glossary of his edition, renders sé pleure per with “‘se fier, s’en 
rapporter 4 qn.” This interpretation was approved of by Mussafia, who trans- 
lates: “if he (=the priest) would trust him (=Guillem), if he would follow his 
advice.” Levy finds this translation unsatisfactory, which it does not seem to me 
at all, and blames P. Meyer for having put this passage together with two others 
from Flamenca: 
b) Savis fon et enrazonatz, 
al comte dis so que dir dec: 
e-1 coms per autre no s’en plec 
qu’el eis o comtet a son fil. 
(1. 104) 
c) Se-i faiz folor, beu la-m eu eis 
car ben es dreitz qu’eu eis la beva 
e ja per autre no m’en pleva, 
quar soletz voil lo mal sofrir, 
sol que siam dui al garir. 
(1. 4048) 
For these two examples Levy gives the meaning “etwas durch jemanden tun 
lassen (to have something done by somebody else).’’ But this is only a derivative 
sense, the original, literal one must have been “to rely upon somebody, to trust 
somebody in a certain matter.” This basic meaning fits all the three examples 
from Flamenca. In example b) the count does not entrust anybody else with 
telling his son what he has just heard, but is going to do it himself. In example c) 
Guillem does not want anotber person to suffer for his own foolishness, he intends 
to expiate it himself. In example a) Guillem advises the priest to take another 
“clerc,” hoping that the former will trust him and follow his advice. In these 
three cases the verb (sé) pleure governs the preposition per. I am adding a fourth 
example, which, though a little different in meaning—pleure is here non-reflexive 
—, shows also pleure per. It is from Peirol Gr. 366,4 (ed. Appel, Prov. Inedita, 
p. 252), mu, 8: 
Que, si per lieys non cobre jauzimen, 
hie-us pleu per me que ja mais joy non aya. 
The poet pledges his word, and his hearers may rely upon him, that, if the lady 
does not give him joy, he will never have any. 
Levy had claimed that in Flamenca 1. 6340 (example a) the verb pleure should 
govern the preposition en.** The above discussion has shown, I hope, that this 


41 This preposition is, indeed, found in connection with pleure, as is proved by P. Meyer 
himself, who quotes from the Prise de Jérusalem: Ieu soy homs de lemperador de Roma 
... al pleu se mays ¢ mi que en home ques el aia. But this does not mean that en must 
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argument of Levy’s is not pertinent and does not impair the interpretation which 
P. Meyer had given to that passage. If this is true, as we do not doubt it is, 
Flamenca |. 6340 offers a striking parallel to our si-s (se-s) pleu per me. It has 
exactly the same meaning: “if she wants to trust me (and she should)), if she will 
follow my advice.” 

11-14. In Bourland-Bergin’s text—and consequently in their translation— 
1. 14 has no syntacticai connection with the preceding ones, which is contrary 
to a tendency generally observed in troubadour poetry. This connection can be 
established by assuming an 47d xoivov use of I]. 12-13. They are the object of 
Ges no prets (1. 11) and, simultaneously, the subject of no fai (1. 14): “I do not 
prize a puff a lady who is such a one that she takes one (lover) and leaves an- 
other” and ‘‘a lady who is such a one that she takes one and leaves another does 
no courtesy.” No punctuation is possible with this figure of speech; cf. Spitzer, 
MLN, tvut (1943), 134 (relation between 47d xotvov and medieval thinking). 

20. In Bourland-Bergin’s text the line ends, according to mss. CE, with per 
ma fe. The same occurs in 1. 7. It is hardly believable that a troubadour should 
have used that stale phrase twice in so short a poem to form the rhyme. MS. T 
shows a way out of this inconvenience, offering per me instead of per ma fe. Its 
reading should be adopted though it shortens the line by one syllable. The 
meaning of per me ‘by my own experience,” not listed by the dictionaries, is not 
rare, though: Qu’enuyos es preyars, pos er perdutz; Per me-us a dic, que mals m’en 
es vengutz Bern. Vent., Gr. 70,12 (ed. Appel, p. 68), v, 6 (glossary “fiir, an Stelle 
von,”’ translation: “aus Erfahrung’’); No cre que tals dolors sia Cum qui part amic 
d’amia, Qu’ieu per me mezeys o sai Bertr. d’Al.(?) Gr. 76,23 (Audiau, Nouv. 
Anthol. No. 61), m1, 4 (translation: “par ma propre expérience’’); E non o sai 
per mos veisins, Antz o sai planaments per me Jaufre (ed. Breuer), 1. 6521. Other 
examples: Peirol Gr. 366,1 (ed. Appel, Bern. Vent., p. 341), 1, 3; Elias Cairel Gr. 
133,4 (ed. Jaeschke, p. 109), m1, 3 (Schultz-Gora, ZRPh., xt1v, 359: “aus eigener 
Erfahrung’’); Lanfranc Cigala, Gr. 282,19 (ed. Bertoni, Trov. d’Italia, p. 363), 
ur, 1 (translation: “per mia prove personale”); Guir. de Salignac-Peironet, Gr. 
249,2 (ed. Strempel, p. 54, with wrong translation), m1, 7.—It is true that now me 
appears twice in the rhyme (1. 10 and 20); but that does not seem to have hurt 





always be connected with that verb. I think per is perfectly justified, being the same per 
which is used for persons or things by which one swears or pledges one’s word, e.g. per 
Crist! per ma fei! It accompanies also other verbs expressing trust: Mas cella qu’en pres dos 
o tres E per un non si vol fiar . . . Marcabru Gr. 293, 15 (ed. Dejeanne, No. xv), v, 4. 

® This unwritten stylistic law has its natural exceptions. It is not valid for direct ques- 
tions; see Sabetz per que (1. 28). The word soven is emphatically placed at the head of 1. 15; 
a conjunction put before it would only weaken that stylistic effect. Ll]. 15 and 16 have no 
syntactical link either; but they are tied together psychologically, the two actions expressed 
in them being parallel with each other. The editors do not put any punctuation between 
the two lines; their translation, however, “Often she lends her quiver; no man seeks in 
vain” does not correspond to this punctuation. After all, by reading s’i fadia instead of si 
fadia, as I do, a kind of bridge is made between these two lines through the pronominal 
adverb ¢. For. 1. 39, emphatically introduced by mal, it is true what has been said of soven 
(1. 15). 
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medieval metrical rules; see Tobler, Vom franzdsischen Versbau‘ (Leipzig, 1903), 
pp. 154-155. 

23. fai e col e cays. The editors claim that this is the only example of faire col ¢ 
cais known to Raynouard and Levy. This is not quite exact. Levy, at least, knew 
two examples: ours, which he lists, and another one which is in Raynouard’s 
Lex. Rom., where it is offered twice (s.v. cais, 1, 287 and s.v. col, 1, 436). Since 
then more examples have come to light (see my review of Strofiski’s edition of 
Folquet de Marselha, Litbl. f. germ. u. rom. Phil. 1912, col. 334), and Jeanroy 
devoted a little article to this phrase (Rom., xiu1, 79-83), in which he tries to 
explain the real meaning of this somewhat puzzling expression. Starting from a 
basic sense “‘minauder, en jouant du cou et du visage,” he establishes the fol- 
lowing two semantic variants: 1) “prendre des airs narquois” 2) “faire d’en- 
gageantes minauderies.”* In these two categories he classifies the seven ex- 
amples known to him.™ To these I can add two more. The first is from a tenso 
between Gauseran and Cozin, Pillet-Carstens, 167a,1 (ed. Kolsen, Trobador- 
gedichte No. 8) st.1v. Cozin refuses to give up his wealth for the favor of a beauti- 
ful lady: 

Ja no m’en fara col e cays, 
en Gauseran, q’ieu per un lays. 
Donc qant eu ai, [m’es ops] e mais; 
qe de l’aver m’en vest e-m pais 
e meillur chascun dia.” 
The other one occurs in At de Mons (ed. Bernhardt), m, 646: 
D’autres n’i a que so 
entenden e saben, 
que mescabon lor sen 
per erguelh coma fol, 
que faran cays e col,” 
e non an d’als que far, 
sol que-s puescan parar. 
The second of these examples, in which male persons are said to make col e cais, 
is difficult to locate in one of Jeanroy’s categories (see note 24). The first example 
as well as the passage of our poem belong in the second group. 


%3 See also Schultz-Gora, Prov. Studien, pp. 144-145. 

% These two meanings, rather wide apart from, and nearly contrasting each other, are 
amazing. Is the beginning of Jeanroy’s article: Cette locution reste énigmatique, en dépit 
des quatre (now nine) exemples qui en ont éé relevés still true? See also the example from At 
de Mons. 

% Kolsen’s text is unsatisfactory. Profiting by suggestions made by Jeanroy (Rom. 52, 
383) and Pillet (ZRPh, xt1x, 364), I propose to read thus: 

Ja no m’en fara col ni cais, 

en Gauseran, q’ieu per mi lais 

donc quant eu ai e[aurai] mais. 
“She will never be able to make me (such) advances that I then should voluntarily give up 
what I possess and shall possess in the future.” 

% The author inverts the habitual order of the two nouns to have a word rhyming with 
fol. 
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23-26. The editors’ interpretation of these lines has been changed with a view 
of getting a better connection among them. 

25. Is ca a misprint? MS. C has quan; the two other MSS I cannot check; 
the varia lectio does not say anything about their readings. 

26. Bourland-Bergin translate: “But one thing she could (or I would) make 
of it.”” However, sol is not “but,” and re not “one thing.”’ Sol cannot be the well- 
known conjunction (“if only”) either, because the verb would have to be in the 
subjunctive. MSS CE offer sal re. This is s’alre, which is, I think, the right thing. 
Without that se “even if,” the line would be completely isolated. 

27. In a note to ll. 26-28, the editors say that a long (seven-syllable) line 
rhyming with que is missing; this long line being the eighth of each stanza, 
Sabets per que has immediately to follow s’alre faire-n podia.—Now it is easier 
to make a suggestion as to the contents of the missing line. After saying that the 
lady is disgusting to him even if she were willing to change her behavior, the poet 
has to explain why he hates her so very much. This he no doubt did in the missing 
line, blaming her treachery towards him. In the last lines, then, he prays to God 
that he may punish the lady as she deserves it. 

31. deguays. Bourland-Bergin, following ET, have put debais in their text. 
Here again, MS. C, with deguays, offers the more difficult reading. Why relegate 
this hapax legomenon into the varia lectio? The sense the word must have is rather 
evident: “decay, ruin.” As to its origin, I am hazarding a suggestion. It may pos- 
sibly be a contamination of (de) gast “devastation” from degastar (French géter) 
and debais “declension, decay,” from debaissar. Cf. the numerous examples of 
this linguistic phenomenon in Appel, Prov. Lautlehre, Leipzig 1918, §66d. In 
benenansa, caluc, creisson, cremer, eissegar, eissilh, escudela, fixel, ga, gastar, jus, 
menhs, nora, profers, senestre, tastar, vaus, virar, the contribution which one of the 
contaminated elements makes to the new word comprises only one sound, as 
would be the case of degais.”” 

35-40. The editors translate as follows: “And it is truly right henceforth that 
the young man hold his course, and it seems well to him; whosoever comes there 
to her reef, steers badly and will do worse always.”’ Who is that youth that sud- 
denly emerges here, steering his boat towards her reef? Did the editors think of 
that fabulous Lorelei who is sitting on a rock high above the Rhine, combing 
her golden hair, while the youth below on the river, looking up to her, loses the 
power over his little boat and perishes, hurled against the rock by the wild cur- 
rent of the river? What the poet meant is surely less romantic: a scornful derision 
of the lady getting old. 

35. razos “‘natural procedure, necessity’’; cf. the numerous examples of per razo 
given by Strofiski, Le troubadour Folquet de Marseille (Cracow, 1910), pp. 220- 
221: “(conformément 4 la raison), naturellement, nécessairement,” a definition 
approved of by Levy, Prov. Suppl. Wb., vir, 61, No. 3. 


27 For phonetic reasons and because of the simple word gais missing in Old Provencal, 
Spanish gacho (<coactum, according to Diez and Meyer-Liibke; but see Menéndez Pidal, 
Manual de gramdtica histérica espafiola [Madrid, 1941], §39, 4, note 2, p. 128) is not likely to 
have anything to do with degais, though its sense “bent downwards” would not fit so badly. 
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36. qu’el jovens (in the editors’ text). The nominative of the definite article is 
lo, or -t when used enclitically, jovéns is not “the young man’’—the Provencal 
word for this is jéves—, but the abstract noun “‘youth.” 

37-38. e par li be a son escuelh. The same construction of parer (“to become 
visible”) with the person in whom something is visible and, in addition, the part 
of the body which reveals the fact is found in the following example from Bernart 
de Ventadorn Gr. 70,31 (ed. Appel, p. 186), v1, 1-2: Cant eu la vei, be m’es parven 
Als olhs, al vis, a la color; Car aisi tremble de paor Com la folha contra-| ven. The 
word escuelh means “conduct, behavior’; Bourland-Bergin took it for its 
homonym “cliff.” 

39-40. To understand what relations there are for a Provencal poet between 
the conduct of a lady and her age, we have to remember the song of Bertran de 
Born in which he opposes, in two consecutive stanzas, the old and the young 
lady (Gr. 80,7 ed. Stimming*® No. 40, st. m-m1): Per vielha tenh domna, puois 
qu’a pelatge, Et es vielha quan chevalier non a; Vielha la tenh, si de dos drutz 
s’apatge, Et es vielha, si avols hom lo-lh fa, etc., and one line from stanza m1: 
... Etes joves domna quan be-s chapdel. 

40. For the sense of the last line it makes no difference whether or not there is 
an o “it” depending on fara. The fact, however, that MSS T and C, i.e. those of 
the three which diverge most from each other, offer that 0 seems to prove that 
it was in the original text. The reason why MS. E dropped it is evidently a metri- 
cal one. For the same reason, MS. T, which kept the 0, omitted per. But even a 
line like e fara o peitz per jase with apparently eight instead of seven syllables 


would not hurt the meter because the a of fara and the following o can be regarded 
as a fusion into one syllable. See the examples given by Schultz-Gora, Prov. 
Studien (Strassburg, 1919), p. 59 note to 1, 9 and p. 77 note to 68,14. 


Kurt LEWENT 
New York, N. Y. 
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JEAN DE MEUN ET LES ORIGINES DU 
NATURALISME DE LA RENAISSANCE 


D*® 1843, J. -J. Ampére faisait honneur 4 Jean de Meun d’étre le 
devancier ‘des érudits paiens et matérialistes du XVI* siécle’;! il 
voyait dans la seconde partie du Roman de la Rose l’origine d’une série 
d’ceuvres ot! se remarquent les éléments d’une philosophie naturaliste, et 
il indiquait que, par un curieux mélange du sacré et du profane, cette 
philosophie se présente a l’aide d’images et de comparaisons suggérées par 
le rituel catholique. Nous nous proposons d’étudier d’abord cette utilisa- 
tion de la liturgie chrétienne 4 des fins étrangéres 4 celles de l’Eglise. Nous 
verrons ensuite comment le culte de la Nature s’accompagne de la glori- 
fication de l’homme, de l’éloge de la science, et de l’idée que la dignité hu- 
maine réside dans le travail et dans l’amour. Nous nous demanderons, 
enfin, dans quelle mesure le naturalisme du XVI° siécle se relie a la tradi- 
tion médiévale. 
I 


Comme |’ont montré les remarquables études d’Ernest Langlois,’ le 
naturalisme que professe Jean de Meun a son origine principale dans le 
De Planctu Naturae d’Alain de Lille; mais il y a loin, pourtant, de l’écri- 
vain latin du XII siécle 4 l’auteur francais du XIII*. Et c’est sur la dif- 
férence d’attitude qu’il y a entre Alain de Lille et Jean de Meun que je 
vondrais attirer |’attention. Pour Alain de Lille, Nature n’est que l’hum- 
ble disciple de Dieu: “‘certissime summi magistri me humilem profiteor 
esse discipulam.”* Elle occupe une position intermédiaire entre celle de 
Dieu et celle de l’homme: “sic in quodam triclinio comparationis, tres 
potestatis gradus possumus invenire, ut, Dei potentia superlativa, na- 
turae comparativa, hominis positiva dicatur.’* Elle a été, en quelque 
sorte, députée par Dieu qui, aprés avoir donné a toutes choses leurs for- 
mes naturelles, l’a chargée de maintenir la stabilité par l’instabilité, 
linfinité par le fini, l’éternité par la temporalité, en reproduisant chaque 
chose exactement d’aprés son modéle: “Me igitur tanquam sui vicariam,’” 


1 J.-J. Ampére, “Poésie du Moyen Age.—Le Roman de la Rose,” Revue des deux Mondes, 
xt (1843), 441-581. Ed. Faral, “Le Roman de la Rose,” Revue des Deux Mondes, 7° pér., 
xxxv (1926), 430-457. 

® Origines et sources du Roman de la Rose (Paris, 1891).—C’est l’édition du Roman de la 
Rose par E. Langlois, 5 vol. (Paris, 1914-1924) dont nous nous servirons et a laquelle nous 
renverrons.—On pourra lire l’agréable article de Mr. E. K. Rand, “The metamorphosis of 
Ovid in “Le Roman de la Rose,’” Studies in the History of Culture (Menasha, 1942), pp. 
103-121. 

* Nous renverrons aux textes d’Alain de Lille tels qu’on les trouve dans la Patrologia 
Latina de Migne, Vol. 210 (Paris, 1855). Col. 445. 4 Col. 446. 5 Col. 453. 
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Mais, comme elle ne pouvait, toute seule, venir 4 bout de sa tache, et 
comme elle désirait résider dans les régions éthérées, elle eut recours 4 
Vénus, 4 son mari Hymen, et 8 leur fils Cupidon, qui, travaillant sous ses 
ordres, s’occuperont de former les divers animaux et de maintenir in- 
interrompue la série des générations humaines: 


quia sine subministratorii artificis artificio suffragante, tot rerum species ex- 
polire non poteram, mihique in aetherae regionis amoenante palatio placuit 
commorari [. . . ] Venerem ineffabili scientia peritam, meaeque operationis sub- 
vicariam in mundiali suburbio collocavi, ut meae praeceptionis sub arbitrio, 
hymenaei conjugis, filiique Cupidinis industria suffragante, in terrestrium 
animalium varia effigatione desudans [. . . ], humanis generis seriem indefessa 
continuatione contexeret.® 


Quant 4 Génius, il assiste Nature dans |’office sacerdotal: “mihi in sacer- 
dotali ancillatur officio,”’ Génius est, pour Nature, un autre elle-méme: 
“Natura, Dei gratia, mundanae civitatis prima vicaria procreatrix, Genio 
sibi alteri similem. . . . ’* Ceux qui refusent de lui payer l’impét et qui 
négligent leurs devoirs méritent de recevoir |’anathéme; et Genius les 
chasse de son temple: 


A genii templo tales anathema merentur 
Qui Genio decimas, et sua jura negant.® 


Pour la cérémonie d’excommunication, il se pare des ornements sacerdo- 
taux les plus solennels: 


Tunc Genius post vulgaris vestimenti depositionem sacerdotalis indumenti 
ornamentis celebrioribus infulatus [ . . . ] excommunicationis seriem [ . . . }evo- 
cavit.!° 


Aprés l’anathéme, les cierges aux mains des vierges semblent s’endormir, 
tomber 4 terre, et, épuisés, ils s’éteignent dans le sommeil: 


lampadesque cereorum in manibus virginum suis meridiantes luminibus in terram 
cum quadam aspernatione et demissione, exstinctionis videbantur sopore de- 
jectae.™ 


Ainsi se termine la vision extatique que l’auteur contempla en réve. 

Jean de Meun a emprunté a Alain de Lille les personnages allégoriques 
de Nature, de Génius, de Vénus, d’Hymen et de Cupidon, dont seuls, 
d’ailleurs, Génius et Hymen ne se présentaient pas dans la premiére par- 
tie du Roman de la Rose; mais il a modifié le réle de quelques-uns de ces 
personnages ou leur a donné une importance différente de celle qu’ils ava- 
ient dans le De Planctu. Alain de Lille avait fait un portrait détaillé de 
Hymen qui, dans le De Planctu, avait regu de Nature la mission de trans- 


® Col. 454. 7 Col. 476. ® Col. 476. * Col. 432. 10 Col. 481. —" Col. 482. 
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mettre 4 Génius la lettre qu’elle avait écrite 4 ce dernier; et, comme Hy- 
men était un des serviteurs les plus éprouvés (probatissimus exsecutor), il 
avait été chargé d’accomplir les rites secrets de l’ambassade mystique 
(Hymenaco mysticae legationis mysteriis indulgente). Jean de Meun, au 
contraire, ne mentionne Hymen qu’une seule fois, en passant, vers la fin 
du Roman de la Rose (21016), et ce personnage ne joue, dans le poéme 
francais, aucun réle: “Hymeneiis e Juno m’oie’”’;... Tandis, d’autre 
part, que Jean de Meun met le Dieu d’Amours au premier plan, Nature, 
dans le De Planctu méle des éléments de blAme 4 la description qu’elle 
fait de Cupidon, quoiqu’elle ait avec ce dernier des liens de parenté: 


Nec mirandum, si in praefata Cupidinis depictione notulas reprehensionis inter- 
sero, quamvis ipse mihi quadam germanae consanguinitatis fibula connectatur.” 


Et Alain de Lille, qui n’a pour Hymen que des éloges, dénonce Vénus et 
sa conduite. Rien de tel chez Jean de Meun. 

Vénus, dans le Roman de la Rose, n’occupe plus seulement un rang se- 
condaire et n’est plus soumise 4 Nature; elle devient la sainte du temple. 


10827 par Sainte Venus ma mere 
21085 Et tu, qui dame iés de ce temple, 
Sainte Venus... 


Ce qui, en outre, est remarquable, c’est l’importance que Jean de Meun 


donne 4 Génius. Ce personnage, qui apparait presque au début de 
l’ceuvre de Jean de Meun, (v 4344) est le prétre de Nature: 


16272 Lors a mis son prestre a parole, 
Qui celebrait en sa chapele; 
Mais ce n’iert pas messe nouvele, 
Car toujours ot fait ce servise 
Des qu’il fu prestres de l’iglise. 


C’est devant Génius, son confesseur, que Nature s’humilie: 


16715 Senz plus faire longue preiere, 
Si s’assiet en une chaiere 
Dejouste son autel assise; 

E Nature tantost s’est mise 
A genouz devant le prouveire. 


C’est de Génius que Nature regoit l’absolution: 


19411 Si test come ot esté confesse 
Dame Nature la deesse, 
Si con la lei veaut e li us, 
Li vaillanz prestres Genius 
Tantost l’assout e si le done 
Penitence avenant e bone. 
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Mais elle ne veut pas seulement se confesser; elle délégue Génius a 
lV’armée du Dieu d’Amours; elle le charge d’excommunier tous ceux qui lui 
résistent, et d’accorder, au contraire, aux fidéles, non pas un simple par- 
don de dix ans, mais un pardon plénier: 


19378 Dites li que la vous envei 
Pour touz ceus escomenier 
Qui nous veulent contrarier 
E pour assoudre les vaillanz . . . 
Pardon qui bien seit soufisanz 
Leur donez, non pas de dis anz, 
Nou priseraient un denier, 
Mais a toujourz pardon plenier 
De trestout quanque fait avront 
Quant bien confessier s’en savront. 


Génius, partant pour accomplir sa mission, enléve ses vétements sacer- 
dotaux et prend une robe séculiére qui lui est plus commode, pendant son 
voyage: 
19431 ‘Mais que desafublez me seie 

De cete chasuble de seie 

De cete aube e de cet rochet.’ 

Lors va tout pendre a un crochet, 

E vest sa robe seculiere 

Qui meins encombreuse li iere. 


Arrivé a l’armée, il reprend les insignes épiscopaux: 


19477 Tantost li deus d’Amours afuble 
A Genius une chasuble; 
Anel li baille e croce e mitre. 


Au moment de prononcer l’anathéme, Génius recoit un cierge des mains 
de Vénus, et monte sur une estrade: 


19487 Pour plus enforcier l’anatheme, 

Quant il avra feni son theme, 

Li met ou poing un ardent cierge, 

Qui n’estait pas de cire vierge. 

Genius, senz plus terme mettre, 

S’est lors, pour lire meauz la lettre . . . 
19494 Seur un grant eschaufaut montez. 


Les allusions aux cérémonies du culte catholique, les termes consacrés 
par l’Eglise 4 ses sacrements, voila ce dont se sert Jean de Meun dans un 
esprit tout paien. Quelle est, en effet, la doctrine qu’enseigne Génius? 
C’est d’honorer la nature: 

20637 Pensez de Nature enourer, 
Servez la par bien labourer. 
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Il est vrai que Nature n’est que la servante de Dieu, sa ceambriére, son 
connétable, son vicaire. Dieu cst le miroir, et Nature ne fait que suivre un 
modéle qu’elle est chargée de copier, car Nature n’a rien créé, elle repro- 
duit; sa mission est d’empécher que se rompe la chaiue des générations 
humaines: Dieu, 


19900 C’est li beaus miroers ma dame. 
Ja ma dame riens ne seiist 
Se ce bel miroer n’eiist. 
Cil la gouverne, cil la regle; 
Ma dame n’a point d’autre regle; 
Quanqu’ele set il li aprist 
Quant a chamberiere la prist. 


Mais, comme Dieu a ordonné que toutes choses obéissent 4 Nature, elle 
est devenue une sorte de Dieu au second degré: 


16789 E me bailla toutes les choses 
Qui sont en la chaeine encloses, 
E comanda que jes gardasse 
E leurs fourmes continuasse, 
E vost que toutes m'obeissent 
E que mes regles apreissent 
Si que jamais nes oubliassent 
Ainz les tenissent e gardassent 
A toujours pardurablement. 


Jean de Meun arrive méme 4 substituer Jupiter 4 Dieu, car, aprés avoir 
déclaré que ‘Nature reclaime a maistre’ le deu celestre,’ le poéte semble 
confondre ce dieu céleste et le maitre de |’Olympe: 


20095 Jupiter qui le monde regle, 
Comande e establist pour regle 
Que chascuns pense d’estre aaise: 
E s’il set chose qui li plaise, 
Qu’il la face, s’il la peut faire, 
Pour soulaz a son cueur atraire. 


L’idée centrale de la seconde partie du Roman de la Rose c’est que la 
Nature est souveraine et que l’homme n’a rien de mieux 4 faire que 
d’obéir 4 ses commandements. Aussi, quoiqu’ aucun auteur n’ait eu 
autant d’influence sur Jean de Meun qu’ Alain de Lille (De Planctu 
Naturae, Anticlaudianus, Sermo de Spiritu Sancto), Jean de Meun a 
présenté une philosophie qu’on ne peut guére trouver chez son devancier, 
ou, tout au moins, qui ne se manifeste pas avec la hardiesse et |’accent 
que lui donne Jean de Meun. Gerson a dit de la seconde partie du Roman 
de la Rose. ‘Vray est que ceste fiction poetique fut corrumpuement es- 
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traite du grant Alain, en son livre qu’il fait De la Plainte Nature.” C’est 
qu’ Alain de Lille a en vue la glorification de Dieu et de ses oeuvres, la 
défense de la théologie et de la foi, tandis que Jean de Meun, au con- 
traire, a réduit le réle de Dieu, magnifié celui de Nature et surtout de 
Génius, qui, dans le poéme francais, n’est plus seulement /’alier ego de 
Nature, mais son esprit. Le Génius du Roman de la Rose, c’est le génie de 
Vespéce: il préche la reproduction et la multiplication; il consacre ]’au- 
torité du Dieu d’Amour et de Vénus sur toutes les créatures, ou, du 
moins, sur toutes celles de bonne vie, car les autres ont été rejetées de la 
communauté, et excommuniées. Pour présenter cette philosophie na- 
turaliste, Jean de Meun a multiplié les images et les allusions qui se rap- 
portent au culte catholique; il a recouvert Génius de vétements sacer- 
dotaux; il lui a fait pratiquer un ritue! et observé une liturgie toutes sem- 
blables a celles de |’Eglise. 

Ce n’est guére qu’au XV° siécle, chez Martin le Franc, que nous re- 
trouvons associé a la liturgie catholique le culte de la Nature. Quoique 
Martin le Franc attaque Jean de Meun, il imite le Roman de la Rose. 
Dans le Champion des Dames, il appelle Nature, ‘chamberiere’ de Dieu: 

Nature sui, la grande mere, 
La grande ouvriere de sens plaine 
Chamberiere du tres hault pere.” 


Mais Vénus, qui parait d’abord ‘la femme la plus belle, la plus doulce et 
la plus ryant,’ qu’on puisse imaginer, a aussi ses laideurs: 


Le dos Venus est creux et faulx, 
Et proprement en te! point mis 
Que le tronc d’une vielle sauls, 
Cavé et rongié de fourmis.” 


Devant sa chapelle se trouve la statue ‘defigurée’ de Bacchus. Et ce n'est 
plus Génius qui est le ‘curé’ de cette chapelle, c’est Sens-Abesti: 


Sens abesti a tout sa barbe 
De bouc et ses larges piedz d’ours."’ 


Ce curé ‘lait et lours’ 
ne devroit pas estre sours, 


13 J. Huizinga, Veber die Verkniipfung des Poelischen mii dem Theologischen bei Alanus 
de Insulis (Amsterdam, 1932), pp. 15-16,et L. Thuasne, Le Roman de la Rose (Paris, 1929), 
p. 65. 

“W.H. Cornog, Tae ANTICLAUDIAN of Alain de Lilie (Philadelphia, 1935). 

1° A. Piaget, Martin Le Franc, Prévéit de Lausanne (Lausanne, 1888), p. 39, n. 2. 

18 Tbid., p. 87. 

17 Ph. A. Becker, Jean Lemaire, Der erste humanislische Dichter Frankreichs (Strassburg, 
1893), p. 374. 
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Il est vrai que Nature n’est que la servante de Dieu, sa ceambriére, son 
connétable, son vicaire. Dieu cst le miroir, et Nature ne fait que suivre un 
modéle qu’elle est chargée de copier, car Nature n’a rien créé, elle repro- 
duit; sa mission est d’empécher que se rompe la chaiue des générations 
humaines: Dieu, 


19900 C’est li beaus miroers ma dame. 
Ja ma dame riens ne seiist 
Se ce bel miroer n’eiist. 
Cil la gouverne, cil la regle; 
Ma dame n’a point d’autre regle; 
Quanqu’ele set il li aprist 
Quant a chamberiere la prist. 


Mais, comme Dieu a ordonné que toutes choses obéissent.4 Nature, elle 
est devenue une sorte de Dieu au second degré: 


16789 E me bailla toutes les choses 
Qui sont en la chaeine encloses, 
E comanda que jes gardasse 
E leurs fourmes continuasse, 
E vost que toutes m'obeissent 
E que mes regles apreissent 
Si que jamais nes oubliassent 
Ainz les tenissent e gardassent 
A toujours pardurablement. 


Jean de Meun arrive méme a substituer Jupiter 4 Dieu, car, aprés avoir 
déclaré que ‘Nature reclaime a maistre’ le deu celestre,’ le poéte semble 
confondre ce dieu céleste et le maitre de l’Olympe: 


20095 Jupiter qui le monde regle, 
Comande e establist pour regle 
Que chascuns pense d’estre aaise: 
E s’il set chose qui li plaise, 
Qu’il la face, s’il la peut faire, 
Pour soulaz a son cueur atraire. 


L’idée centrale de la seconde partie du Roman de la Rose c’est que la 
Nature est souveraine et que l’homme n’a rien de mieux 4 faire que 
d’obéir 4 ses commandements. Aussi, quoiqu’ aucun auteur n’ait eu 
autant d’influence sur Jean de Meun qu’ Alain de Lille (De Planctu 
Naturae, Anticlaudianus, Sermo de Spiritu Sancto), Jean de Meun a 
présenté une philosophie qu’on ne peut guére trouver chez son devancier, 
ou, tout au moins, qui ne se manifeste pas avec la hardiesse et l’accent 
que lui donne Jean de Meun. Gerson a dit de la seconde partie du Roman 
de la Rose. ‘Vray est que ceste fiction poetique fut corrumpuement es- 
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traite du grant Alain, en son livre qu’il fait De la Plainte Nature.” C’est 
qu’ Alain de Lille a en vue la glorification de Dieu et de ses oeuvres, la 
défense de la théologie et de la foi,“ tandis que Jean de Meun, au con- 
traire, a réduit le réle de Dieu, magnifié celui de Nature et surtout de 
Génius, qui, dans le poéme frangais, n’est plus seulement J’alter ego de 
Nature, mais son esprit. Le Génius du Roman de la Rose, c’est le génie de 
l’espéce: il préche la reproduction et la multiplication; il consacre l’au- 
torité du Dieu d’Amour et de Vénus sur toutes les créatures, ou, du 
moins, sur toutes celles de bonne vie, car les autres ont été rejetées de la 
communauté, et excommuniées. Pour présenter cette philosophie na- 
turaliste, Jean de Meun a multiplié les images et les allusions qui se rap- 
portent au culte catholique; il a recouvert Génius de vétements sacer- 
dotaux; il lui a fait pratiquer un rituel et observé une liturgie toutes sem- 
blables a celles de |’Eglise. 

Ce n’est guére qu’au XV° siécle, chez Martin le Franc, que nous re- 
trouvons associé a la liturgie catholique le culte de la Nature. Quoique 
Martin le Franc attaque Jean de Meun, il imite le Roman de la Rose. 
Dans le Champion des Dames, il appelle Nature, ‘chamberiere’ de Dieu: 


Nature sui, la grande mere, 
La grande ouvriere de sens plaine 
Chamberiere du tres hault pere.’* 


Mais Vénus, qui parait d’abord ‘la femme la plus belle, la plus doulce et 
la plus ryant,’ qu’on puisse imaginer, a aussi ses laideurs: 

Le dos Venus est creux et faulx, 

Et proprement en tel point mis 

Que le tronc d’une vielle sauls, 

Cavé et rongié de fourmis.* 


Devant sa chapelle se trouve la statue ‘defigurée’ de Bacchus. Et ce n’est 
plus Génius qui est le ‘curé’ de cette chapelle, c’est Sens-Abesti: 


Sens abesti a tout sa barbe 
De bouc et ses larges piedz d’ours.”” 


Ce curé ‘lait et lours’ 
ne devroit pas estre sours, 


13 J. Huizinga, Ueber die Verkniipfung des Poetiscken mit dem Theologischen bei Alanus 
de Insulis (Amsterdam, 1932), pp. 15-16, et L. Thuasne, Le Roman de la Rose (Paris, 1929), 
p. 65. 

™ W. H. Cornog, The ANTICLAUDIAN of Alain de Lille (Philadelphia, 1935). 

6 A. Piaget, Martin Le Franc, Prévét de Lausanne (Lausanne, 1888), p. 39, n. 2. 

16 Thid., p. 87. 

17 Ph. A. Becker, Jean Lemaire, Der erste humanistische Dichter Frankreichs (Strassburg, 
1893), p. 374. 
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Car oreilles a comme ung asne.!* 


Il préche aussi, comme Génius, et donne des conseils semblables: 


En sa main en lieu de calice 
Tient ung hanap de grant mesure 
Pas il ne lit l’apocalipse 

Aux parrochiens de sa cure 

Et semble bien que sans usure 
Ne vouldroit bailler blef ne seigle . . . 
Il est sur l’autel acoustez 
Contrefaisant le bon moyse 

Et dit: Escoutez, escoutez 

Huy sont les pardons de |’eglise. 
Servez la dame sans faintise, 
N’esparguez ce qui pourrira, 
J’excomunie et debaptise 

Tout homme qui l’espargnera. 

Le temps s’enfuit, or l’employez 
A voz povoirs joyeusement!®. . . 


Ainsi, tandis que Martin le Franc a pris, contre Jean de Meun, la 
défense des femmes, il a conservé pourtant des éléments du Roman de la 
Rose; il a montré qu’Amour gouverne le monde en qualité de lieutenant 
de Dieu;* il a présenté la ‘Complainte de Nature” et a fait précher au 
curé de la chapelle consacrée 4 Vénus un sermon semblable 4 celui du 
Génius de Jean de Meun. C’est encore—on le voit—en observant la 
la liturgie chrétienne que Martin le Franc a présenté des idées toutes 
paiennes; mais, cette fois, en les condamnant. 

Si Jean Molinet, a ‘translaté’ le Roman de la Rose ‘de vers en prose,’ 
s’il a prétendu ‘moraliser’ |’ceuvre de Guillaume de Lorris et de Jean de 
Meun, il a suivi l’exemple de ce dernier auteur en employant dans un 
de ses poémes le procédé qui consiste 4 méler les divinités paiennes et la 
liturgie de l’Eglise. Molinet a décrit un temple de Mars,” ov se célébrent 


18 Au XVIF siécle, il est fait souvent allusion (par Gringore, par Marguerite de Navarre) 
aux Papistes, aux partisans de l’Eglise de Rome, qui se distinguent par leurs oreilles d’Ane. 
Or le Champion des dames contient une satire vive contre la cour de Rome, contre le Pape 
et les cardinaux (cf. Piaget, op. cit., pp. 211-231), il est donc probable que déja pour Martin 
le Franc les oreilles d’Ane sont une désignation satirique du clergé romain. 

19 Becker (op. cit., p. 375) continue ainsi la citation de Martin le Franc: 

Le temps vous prent et vous trespasse, 
Quant on est venu et allé, 
Tout par le cul d’un singe passe 
Et cette derniére expression est voisine de celle qu employe Rabelais (tv, 43): 
Ainsi leur sort l’Ame par le cul. 
2 Piaget, op. cit., p. 93. 21 Tbid., p. 94 (55 v.). 
® Les faicts et dicts de Jean Molinet, p.p. N. Dupire (Paris, 1936), 1, 65-76. 
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des cérémonies et se remarquent des objets propres au culte catholique: 
on y entend un chant qui ‘est alarme’; il s’y trouve des cloches qui ‘sont 
grosses bombardes,’ de l’eau bénite qui est ‘sang et larme,’ un aspergés qui 
‘est un bout de guisarme,’ de l’encens qui n’est que ‘pourre de guerre.’ 
Les prétres y portent des cappes qui ‘sont harnas et bardes’; et les proces- 
sions, ce sont des ‘avant-gardes.’ On y voit aussi, au lieu d’images saintes 
et de statues, ‘une laide chimere’ qui représente la guerre. 

Le chef-d’ceuvre de cette assimilation du paganisme et du christia- 
nisme, c’est Jean Lemaire qui l’a congu. Dans le ‘Temple de Vénus’ de la 
Concorde des deux langages Jean Lemaire présente la philosophie na- 
turaliste de Jean de Meun, et se sert du procédé de son devancier; il a 
méme fait infiniment mieux que lui: il a localisé la fiction du temple de 
Vénus et a donné 4 Génius les caractéres d’un étre réel et vivant. C’est a 
Lyon que se situe le temple, au confluent du Rhéne et de la Saéne: 


Un Temple y ha, plus beau ne vid onq nulz, 
Assis sus Roc, en lieu fort autentique, 
Aux confluents d’Arar et Rhodanus.* 


Sous le nom de Génius, c’est l’archevéque de Lyon que décrit Jean 
Lemaire: 


% Ocuvres de Jean Lemaire de Belges, p.p. J. Stecher (Louvain, 1885), m, 106. M. P. 
Champion (Le canonicat pour Jean Lemaire de Belges a Lyon (Lyon, 1926], p. 20) pense que 
le Temple de Vénus a été localisé par Jean Lemaire sur la colline de Fourviére. Nous 
voyons, au contraire, dans le Temple de Vénus un souvenir de |’Eglise Saint-Jean, qui est 
au bas de la colline, sur les bords de la Saéne et au point prés duquel, autrefois, se trouvait 
le confluent. Quand Jean Lemaire parle du rocher oi il lit l’inscription qui décrit le Temple 
de Minerve, quand i] raconte sa promenade dans un terrain pierreux, sabloneux et désert, 
c’est, croyons-nous, en pensant a la colline elle-méme, oi, ‘A part quelques jardins, quelques 
terres 4 froment et quelques habitations rurales isolées dans les cultures,’ |’on trouvait 
presque uniquement des vignes (cf. A. Kleinclausz, Lyon, des origines 4 nos jours (Lyon, 
1925], p. 84, renvoi a Fabia, Fourviére en 1493). Cette colline de Fourviére, Jean Lemaire la 
connaissait bien. I] faisait partie du groupe qui se réunissait ‘au domicile de Nicolas de 
Lange, dans sa maison et ses jardins situés sur les pentes de Fourviére’ (A. Kleinclausz, 
Histoire de Lyon (Lyon, 1939}, 1, 531). Cétait aussi sur la méme colline qu’un riche bour- 
geois lyonnais, Pierre Sala, avait fait batir une sompteuse maison a laquelle ‘tout émer- 
veillé des débris antiques exhumés de son sol’ (A. Kleinclausz, Lyon, p. 85), il donna le nom 
qui désigne aujourd’hui encore l’emplacement de cette propriété: |’Antiquaille. Les deux 
temples de la Concorde, celui de Vénus et celui de Minerve nous paraissent correspondre aux 
deux aspects de Lyon: la ville catholique et le ville impériale. Les temples et les palais de 
Vantique Lugdunum étaient construits sur le forum, le Fourviére actuel (d’oa la confusion ou 
le jeu de mots: fori veteris et fori veneris). L’amateur de recherches archéologiques qu’était 
Jean Lemaire n’assimilait pas le culte de l’antiquité et celui de Vénus; il opposait, au con- 
traire, le monde od régnent les passions, et le monde de l’esprit; Fourviére n’était pas en- 
core,—ce qu’elle est devenue,—‘la colline qui prie’; elle représentait le monde paien, tandis 
que les églises se pressaient sur les bords de la Saéne (Cf. A. Kleinclausz, Lyon, p. 69, 
n. 1). 
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La est l’usage et coustumiere danse 
De l’ordre humain, et le droit naturel 
Du diocese, ou tant ha d’abondance. 
C’est au lieu dit Paradis Corporel, 
Dont Genius est metropolitan, ... 
Genius donc, premier Primat hautain 
De toute Gaule, ha citez suffragantes 
Tant en pais prochain comme lointain. 


Et la cérémonie a laquelle prend part Génius, c’est une messe ponti- 
ficale. L’archevéque de Lyon porte, en effet, le titre de ‘primat des 
Gaules’; il officie en personne les jours de fétes solennelles ‘dans |’église 
de Saint-Jean, ou il occupe au fond de l’abside un siége surélevé de quel- 
ques degrés (la cathedra).’* Lors des fétes données 4 |’occasion du pardon 
de Saint-Jean, la fabrique de |’église cathédrale recevait des offrandes en 
nature et en espéces.* Et c’est bien ce 4 quoi semblent se rapporter les 
vers de Jean Lemaire: 


Et ce pendant qu’on chantoit tant de proses, 
Le grand Prelat de ce temple notoire, 
Sacrifioit d’encens pur et de roses 
Dont le dous flair, espars par l’oratoire, 
Refocilloit les coeurs des amoureux, 
Puis tost apres on sonna I’offertoire 
Lors Genius (lequel prioit pour eux) 
Laissa |’autel, s’alla mettre en son throne, 
Et devant luy deux bassins grans et creux. 
Maint poure amant de grand frayeur s’estonne 
Quand il percoit ces grans vaisseaux d’argent, 
Esquelz il faut que chacun mette et donne. ... 
Et Genius triomphant souz sa mitre 
Bien accoustré d’habits pontificaux, 
Hucha Danger, son diacre et ministre, 
Et luy dit bas: Monstre combien tu vaux. 


™ Kleinclausz, Histoire, 1, 121. 

% Le CXIII° archevéque de Lyon fut Francois de Rohan, fils de Pierre de Rohan, duc 
de Nemours. II fut sacré le 15 juin 1504, car il était trop jeune pour recevoir officiellement le 
titre d’archevéque avant cette date, quoiqu’il ait exercé les fonctions d’archevéque de 
Lyon, depuis trois ans déja, aprésla mort a Paris, le 10 novembre 1500, d’André d’Espinay. 
(Jean-Marie La Mure, Histoire écclésiastique du diocese de Lyon (Lyon, 1671], pp. 200- 
204.) Doit-on voir une allusion a Francois de Rohan et a sa famille dans un vers od Jean 
Lemaire, sans raison apparente, emploie le mot Nemours: ‘Bien me sembloit que plus loing 
qu’a Nemours / On m’eust ouy plourer’ . . . ? S’agit-il simplement du village de Nemours? 
—Le chapitre de Lyon était riche; il recevait, en outre, des offrandes a l’occasion des par- 
dons annuels de la Saint-Jean et de la Saint Pierre. Sur les dons en nature offerts au chapitre 
le jour de la Saint-Jean, cf. ’abbé A. Sachet, Le Pardon annuel de la Saint-Jean et de la 
Saint-Pierre a Saint-Jean de Lyon (Lyon, 1914), 1, 336-339. 
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Garde que nul n’approche I’autel sacre 
S’il n’ha argent, tant soit il fin ou faux. 

Puis appella Belacueil, souzdiacre, 
Disant ainsi: Garde bien souz ton oeil 
D’abandonner statue, ou simulacre, 

Ne de souffrir qu’>homme en face son vueil, 
Sans premier mettre, or ou bagues en gage. 


Quoique les pittoresques rappels du culte catholique soient nombreux 
dans le ‘Temple de Vénus,’ la doctrine que préche Génius est toute 
paienne. Ce n’est pas l’adoration du Dieu des Chrétiens que propose 
Génius, mais la soumission aux dieux olympiens. Génius, en outre, n’est 
plus le prétre de Nature, il est le ‘prelat venerien’; il n’officie plus dans 
la chapelle de Nature, mais dans le temple de Vénus. Son ‘tiltre est, 
vray amy de Nature,’ mais il n’est plus qu’un demi-dieu: 

Ie suis celuy, que Dieu ha fait reluire 
En haute essence au reng des Demydieux. 


La mére de Génius était une suivante de Vénus, et c’est 4 servir cette 
déesse que Génius s’emploie: 
Car mon labeur, mon train cotidien, 
Est vous instruire, ainsi que le voyez, 
Principalement, en l’art Venerien. 


Le conseil que donne Génius, c’est ‘D’amours servir, de Venus mercier, 
Ainsi que Dieu et Nature |’ordonne,’ et si "homme ne se soumet pas aux 
lois d’amour, s’il ne profite pas de sa jeunesse, il ne recevra pas le pardon 
de Vénus, il offensera Amour et Nature, et Génius le déclarera anathéme: 


Ie Genius, grand Primat primerain 
De toute Gaule, et de mainte autre gent, 
Vous choisiray du premier au derrain. 

Et s’il s’en treuve aucun si negligent 
Qu’en son temps n’ayt seruy V znus sa dame, 
Il en mourra de pardon indigent 

Et sera dit Anatheme et infame 
Forclos d’aller aux beaux champs Elysees. 


Il semble difficile d’imaginer un poéme plus différent du De Planctu 
Naturae d’Alain de Lille que l’hymne ‘débridé et sensuel”* de Jean Le- 
maire. Notre rhétoriqueur mentionne bien ‘Dieu et Nature’; mais ce sont 
les commandements d’Amour, c’est le culte de Vénus qu’il ordonne aux 
hommes d’observer et de pratiquer, sous peine d’excommunication. Le 
‘temple de Vénus’ clét la série d’ouvrages qui se distinguent par leur 

* H. Guy, La potsie francaise au XVI°* siécle (Paris, 1910), 1, 196. Cf. l’expression ‘Gott 
und Natur,’ PMLA, wrx (1944), 151. 
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enseignement naturaliste et pansexuel revétu de formes chrétiennes issus 
du De Planctu. Il reste, pourtant, 4 parler du Temple de Cupido.”” Mais 
Clément Marot ne décrit plus qu’un ‘clos fleury verger,’ ou ‘le grand autel 
est une haulte roche.’ Les saints et les saintes de ce sanctuaire rustique, 
ce sont Beau Parler, Bien Celer, Bon Rapport, Grace, Mercy,... 
auxquels les ‘pélerins doivent faire requestes, offrandes, voeux, prieres.’ 
Devant ces saints et ces saintes, il faut porter ‘chandelles flambants ou 
estainctes’ et ce n’est pas |’Evangile qu’on lit, mais |’ Art d’aimer (ce trait 
rappelle l’abbaye de Remiremont [cf. Ch. Oulmont, Les débats du clerc 
et du chevalier]). Le poéme de Marot imite la seconde partie du Roman de 
la Rose; on en retrouve les personnages allégoriques et |’assimilation des 
rites paiens et du rite catholique. Il y est bien mention de ‘Genius I’archi- 
prebstre’; mais, aprés des descriptions licentieuses et un trait malicieux 
au sujet des reliques (ce sont des écus, des anneaux et des chaines d’or) 
qui opérent des miracles, il ne s’agit plus que de ‘Ferme Amour’ qui ‘est 
au cueur esprouvee’: le poéme de Marot n’est plus que grivois et érotique: 
le naturalisme enthousiaste et vibrant, le ‘chant du monde’ triomphal et 
ardent qui glorifiait la Nature et l"homme en sont absents. 


II 
Ce n’est pas seulement, en effet, le culte de la Nature que proclament 


Jean de Meun et Jean Lemaire, c’est aussi la dignité humaine. II existe, 
pendant tout le moyen 4ge, une tradition qui transmet aux auteurs de la 
Renaissance |’idée que l’homme est une créature 4 part, le résumé et la 
conclusion du grand monde. Alain de Lille, adoptant la théorie du micro- 
cosme énoncée part Scot Erigéne, avait déclaré que "homme porte en lui 
les caractéres des divers ordres de la création: pierres, végétaux, animaux, 


anges: 

Creatura proprie homo qui habet similitudinem cum omni creatura: esse cum 
lapidis, vivere cum herbis et arboribus, sentire cum brutis, rationari cum An- 
gelis.?* 


Et c’est justement parce que l’homme peut ‘raisonner comme les Anges’ 
qu’il lui est possible de ne pas suivre les commandements de Nature. 
Toutes les autres créatures respectent les lois que leur impose leur origine; 
Vhomme, seul, fait exception: 


37 A. Marot, Guvres, éd. G. Guiffrey (Paris, 1876), m, 61-101. Cf. J. Plattard, Marot 
(Paris, 1938), pp. 21, 97-98. 

28 Migne, 210, col. 755; la méme idée est exprimée par Alain de Lille dans le Sermon sur 
YEsprit Saint, col. 222.—cf. E. Cassirer, Individuum und Kosmos in der Philosophie der 
Renaissance (Berlin, 1927), p. 315. E. Male, L’art religieux du XII® siécle en France (Paris, 
1922), pp. 316-318.—L’expression: ‘homme est un microcosme’ a été employée pour la 
premiére fois par Démocrite d’Abdére (cf. Matila C. Ghika, Le nombre d’or. Les rites. 5° 
éd. [Paris, 1931] 1, 15; sbid., 76, 77). 
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Cum omnia lege suae originis meis legibus teneantur obnoxia, mihique debeant 
jus statuti vectigalis persolvere, fere omnia tributarii juris exhibitione legitima, 
meis edictis regulariter obsequuntur; sed ab hujus universitatis regula, solus 
homo anomala exceptione excluditur.*® 


Pour former l’homme, pourtant, Nature a épuisé presque toutes les 
richesses qu’elle avait 4 sa disposition: l’homme devrait lui étre recon- 
naissant de sa sollicitude; au contraire, il lui désobéit: 


Caetera quibus meae gratiae humiliora munera commodavi, per suarum pro- 
fessionum conditionem subjectione voluntaria meorum decretorum sanctionibus 
alligantur; homo vero qui fere totum divitiarum mearum exhausit aerarium, 
naturae naturalia denaturae pertentens, in me scelestae Veneris armat injuriam.*° 


S’inspirant d’Alain de Lille, de Macrobe et de Chalcidius,* Jean de 
Meun a fait dire 4 Nature: 


19635 Il tient de mei, qui sui sa dame, 
Treis forces, que de cors que d’ame, 
Car bien puis dire senz mentir: 

Jou faz estre, vivre e sentir... . 
De toutes les vertuz abonde 

Que Deus a mises en cet monde; 
Compainz est a toutes les choses 
Qui sont en tout le monde encloses, 
E de leur bontez parconierres: 

Il a son estre avec les pierres, 

E vit avec les erbes drues, 

E sent avec les bestes mues; 
Encor peut il trop plus en tant 
Qu’il avec les anges entent. 

Que vous puis je plus recenser? 
Il a quanque l’en peut penser. 
C’est uns petiz mondes nouveaus. 


GrAce au rang exceptionnel auquel l’homme a été placé, il est en voie 
de s’émanciper: il n’est plus forcé de se soumettre 4 une puissance en 
dehors de lui-méme; ce qu’il doit respecter, c’est sa propre personne; les 
lois auxquelles il doit se soumettre, ce sont celles de sa nature et de son 
développement; ce qu’il doit conserver et transmettre, c’est sa vie; ce 
qui lui confére sa dignité, c’est le travail et |’amour: suivant |’expression 
de Bouelles, “l’homme s’établit dans l’homme.”® Le culte de la Nature 
s’accompagne de la glorification de |’activité humaine. 

Dans le De Planctu, Nature ne s’est pas contentée de condamner Vénus 

% Col. 448. Ibid. 

31 Cf, Le Roman de la Rose, tv, 321-322—E. Langlois, Origines ..., p. 109. 

#2 A.M. Schmidt, La poésie scientifique en France au seiziéme siécle (Paris, 1938), p. 114: 
‘Homo es, sistere in homine.’ 
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pour la stérilité de ses amours adultéres et son oisiveté; elle a aussi fait 
Véloge de la sagesse et de la science: 

Illa igitur magis appetens otii effeminari sterilibus, quam fructuosis exerceri 
laboribus, ferialis operationis exercitatione, negotiali praeposita, nimiae otiosita- 
tis desideriis coepit infantibiliter juvenisci.™ 

Sola tamen sapientia revera super omnem praeeminet possessionem [. . .] per 
quam nobilis scientiae thesaurus secretis penetralibus mentis innascitur.™ 


De méme Jean de Meun vante I’art et la science. Un des mérites de la 
seconde partie du Roman de la Rose c’est de faire un résumé des connais- 
sances humaines, ‘avec une netteté qu’on ne trouve point toujours dans 
les Trésors, les Miroirs et autres encyclopédies latines et francaises qui 
se multipliaient alors de tous cétés.’”* 

Genius, dans la Concorde des deux langages, a pour pére Mercure, et si 
le fils du ‘dieu d’engin et de toute traffique’ a pour tAche principale 
d’instruire les hommes dans |’art d’aimer, il dirige aussi toutes les autres 
formes de leur activité. Il est vrai que Jean Lemaire a cru devoir présenter 
séparément le ‘temple de Vénus’ et le ‘temple de Minerve’; mais en doit- 
on conclure qu’il n’a pas désiré unir le culte de Cypris et le culte des arts, 
la vie des sens et celle de l’esprit? Il a condamné la ‘lacheté et oisiveté’, 
conséquences du souci exclusif de l’amour et de la volupté; mais il montre 
que les poétes et les musiciens fréquentent le temple de Vénus; et, s’ils en 
sont chassés, c’est 4 cause de leur pauvreté, c’est parce que |’amour est 
devenu une source de profits. Ce que dénonce Jean Lemaire c’est la 
cupidité sacrilége des prétres. En outre les vers qui célébrent le ‘haut 
savoir,’ |’ ‘étude et labeur et souci,’ et qui décrivent le temple de Minerve 
ont été gravés ‘par l’institution de maitre Jean de Meun.’ C’est donc en 
s’inspirant du Roman de la Rose que Jean Lemaire a congu son poéme 
en l’honneur des deux temples de Vénus et de Minerve: entre les joies 
des sens et les plaisirs de !’esprit, il y a plus d’harmonie que, d’abord, il 
ne parait, quoique notre rhétoriqueur semble, en les distinguant, les op- 
poser en quelque mesure les uns aux autres. La conciliation que Jean 
Lemaire n’a pas trouvée compléte entre le culte de l’amour et le culte 
des arts, c’est Rabelais qui l’a réalisée. 

Le naturalisme de Rabelais prolonge une double tradition: littéraire et 
médicale.* Le regimen salernitanum qu’on étudiait 4 Montpellier ensei- 
gnait que l’homme ne doit pas contrarier la nature. Pour Rabelais, toutes 
les fonctions de l’homme ont quelque chose de sacré; tout ce qui contribue 
au maintien et 4 la propagation de la vie est beau et harmonieux; tout ce 


* Col. 459. 

* Col. 464-465. 

* Thuasne, op. cit., p. 143, citation de Paulin Paris. 

* J. Plattard, ‘Rabelais. Pantagruel.’ Centre de documentation universitaire (1939). 
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qui, au contraire, s’y oppose est laid et difforme. C’est ce qu’illustre 
Vapologue de Physis et d’Anti-Physie, emprunté par Rabelais 4 Caelius 
Calcagninus:*’ tandis que ‘Physis (c’est Nature) en sa premiere portée 
enfanta Beaulté et Harmonie sans copulation charnelle, comme de soy 
mesmes est grandement feconde et fertile,’ Antiphysie ‘enfante Amodunt 
et Discordance par copulation de Tellumon.’ Ces deux derniers enfants 
avaient la téte ronde comme un ballon et des oreilles ‘hault enlevées, 
grandes comme aureilles d’asne.’ Parmi les autres enfants d’Antiphysie, 
se trouvent les ‘Matagots, Cagots et Papelars,”* les ‘Briffaux, Caphars, 
Chattemites et aultres monstres difformes et contrefaictz en despit de 
Nature.’ En outre, Rabelais considére |"homme comme un microcosme: 
‘figurez nostre microcosme, id est petit monde c’est |’homme.”” Entre le 
microcosme et la macrocosme, il y a correspondance et sympathie: si le 
grand monde n’est plus soumis aux lois de ‘symbolisation, alternation,’ ou 
de ‘transmutation,’ le petit monde aussi sera ‘desrayé’; si, au contraire, 
les cieux, par leurs mouvements réguliers, engendrent la musique des 
sphéres, la méme harmonie se manifestera chez |’homme. Le petit monde 
sera ‘prest a se perpetuer s’il peult et multiplier en images a soy sembla- 
bles,’ car Nature cherche 4 ‘conserver et perpétuer le genre humain’; 
elle accorde a celui qui contribue a la vie ‘plaisir, alaigresse et volupté.’ 
La croyance que la nature est bonne et bienfaisante améne Rabelais a 
justifier les besoins, les appétits et les fonctions de |’homme, et 4 voir en 
eux l’origine de |’activité humaine.* I] conte (IV, 57) comment Panta- 


37 Rabelais, Euvres completes, éd. J. Boulenger, p. 650, n. 1. 

% Jbid., p. 651, n. 3: ‘Les trois mots signifient bigots, tartufes’; les autres noms désignent 
aussi des faux dévots. Nous relevons ici, une fois de plus, les ‘oreilles d’Ane’ qui semblent 
ainsi ¢tre une désignation traditionelle des papistes et du clergé romain. 

%® Tbid., p. 366 (m1, 4). Sur la théorie de homme-microcosme, cf. Cornog, op. cit., p. 35; 
E. Cassirer, op. cit., pp. 115, 117; E. Panofsky, Studies in Iconology (New York, 1939), 
p. 135; G. P. Conger, Theories of macrocosms and microcosms in the history of philosophy 
(New York, 1922). Cf. E. M. W. Tillyard, The Elizabethan World Picture (London, 1943). 

4° Jean de Meun avait déja dit, dans le Roman de la Rose, que homme doit rechercher 
son plaisir, et que les arts sont nés de la nécessité dans laquelle s’est trouvé homme 
d’inventer pour subsister: les arts et la science sont fils du besoin. 

20103 Que chascuns endreit sei féist 
Quanque delitable veist; 
Car deliz, si come i] disait, 
C’est la meudre chose qui seit, 
Et li souverains biens en vie 
Don chascuns deit aveir envie. . . . 
Ainsinc sont arz avant venues, 
Car toutes choses sont vaincues 
Par travail, par povreté dure, 
Par quei les gens sunt en grant cure. 
Car li mal les engins esmuevent 
Par les angoisses qu’il i truevent. 
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pour la stérilité de ses amours adultéres et son oisiveté; elle a aussi fait 
Véloge de la sagesse et de la science: . 

Illa igitur magis appetens otii effeminari sterilibus, quam fructuosis exerceri 
laboribus, ferialis operationis exercitatione, negotiali praeposita, nimiae otiosita- 
tis desideriis coepit infantibiliter juvenisci.* 

Sola tamen sapientia revera super omnem praeeminet possessionem [. . .] per 
quam nobilis scientiae thesaurus secretis penetralibus mentis innascitur.™ 


De méme Jean de Meun vante I’art et la science. Un des mérites de la 
seconde partie du Roman de la Rose c’est de faire un résumé des connais- 
sances humaines, ‘avec une netteté qu’on ne trouve point toujours dans 
les Trésors, les Miroirs et autres encyclopédies latines et frangaises qui 
se multipliaient alors de tous cétés.’”* 

Genius, dans la Concorde des deux langages, a pour pére Mercure, et si 
le fils du ‘dieu d’engin et de toute traffique’ a pour tache principale 
d’instruire les hommes dans |’art d’aimer, il dirige aussi toutes les autres 
formes de leur activité. Il est vrai que Jean Lemaire a cru devoir présenter 
séparément le ‘temple de Vénus’ et le ‘temple de Minerve’; mais en doit- 
on conclure qu’il n’a pas désiré unir le culte de Cypris et le culte des arts, 
la vie des sens et celle de l’esprit? Il a condamné la ‘lAcheté et oisiveté’, 
conséquences du souci exclusif de l’amour et de la volupté; mais il montre 
que les poétes et les musiciens fréquentent le temple de Vénus; et, s’ils en 
sont chassés, c’est 4 cause de leur pauvreté, c’est parce que l’amour est 
devenu une Source de profits. Ce que dénonce Jean Lemaire c’est la 
cupidité sacrilége des prétres. En outre les vers qui célébrent le ‘haut 
savoir,’ |’ ‘étude et labeur et souci,’ et qui décrivent le temple de Minerve 
ont été gravés ‘par |’institution de maitre Jean de Meun.’ C’est donc en 
s’inspirant du Roman de la Rose que Jean Lemaire a congu son poéme 
en l’honneur des deux temples de Vénus et de Minerve: entre les joies 
des sens et les plaisirs de l’esprit, il y a plus d’harmonie que, d’abord, il 
ne parait, quoique notre rhétoriqueur semble, en les distinguant, les op- 
poser en quelque mesure les uns aux autres. La conciliation que Jean 
Lemaire n’a pas trouvée compléte entre le culte de l’amour et le culte 
des arts, c’est Rabelais qui l’a réalisée. 

Le naturalisme de Rabelais prolonge une double tradition: littéraire et 
médicale. Le regimen salernitanum qu’on étudiait 4 Montpellier ensei- 
gnait que l’homme ne doit pas contrarier la nature. Pour Rabelais, toutes 
les fonctions de "homme ont quelque chose de sacré; tout ce qui contribue 
au maintien et a la propagation de la vie est beau et harmonieux; tout ce 


3 Col. 459. 

* Col. 464-465. 

% Thuasne, of. cit., p. 143, citation de Paulin Paris. 

%* J. Plattard, ‘Rabelais. Pantagruel.’ Centre de documentation universitaire (1939). 
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qui, au contraire, s’y oppose est laid et difforme. C’est ce qu’illustre 
Vapologue de Physis et d’Anti-Physie, emprunté par Rabelais 4 Caelius 
Calcagninus:*’ tandis que ‘Physis (c’est Nature) en sa premiere portée 
enfanta Beaulté et Harmonie sans copulation charnelle, comme de soy 
mesmes est grandement feconde et fertile,’ Antiphysie ‘enfante Amodunt 
et Discordance par copulation de Tellumon.’ Ces deux derniers enfants 
avaient la téte ronde comme un ballon et des oreilles ‘hault enlevées, 
grandes comme aureilles d’asne.’ Parmi les autres enfants d’Antiphysie, 
se trouvent les ‘Matagots, Cagots et Papelars,”* les ‘Briffaux, Caphars, 
Chattemites et aultres monstres difformes et contrefaictz en despit de 
Nature.’ En outre, Rabelais considére "homme comme un microcosme: 
‘figurez nostre microcosme, id est petit monde c’est "homme. Entre le 
microcosme et la macrocosme, il y a correspondance et sympathie: si le 
grand monde n’est plus soumis aux lois de ‘symbolisation, alternation,’ ou 
de ‘transmutation,’ le petit monde aussi sera ‘desrayé’; si, au contraire, 
les cieux, par leurs mouvements réguliers, engendrent la musique des 
sphéres, la méme harmonie se manifestera chez l’homme. Le petit monde 
sera ‘prest a se perpetuer s’il peult et multiplier en images a soy sembla- 
bles,’ car Nature cherche 4 ‘conserver et perpétuer le genre humain’; 
elle accorde a celui qui contribue 4 la vie ‘plaisir, alaigresse et volupté.’ 
La croyance que la nature est bonne et bienfaisante améne Rabelais 4 
justifier les besoins, les appétits et les fonctions de l’homme, et 4 voir en 
eux l’origine de |’activité humaine.“ Il conte (IV, 57) comment Panta- 


37 Rabelais, iuvres completes, éd. J. Boulenger, p. 650, n. 1. 

% Jbid., p. 651, n. 3: ‘Les trois mots signifient bigots, tartufes’; les autres noms désignent 
aussi des faux dévots. Nous relevons ici, une fois de plus, les ‘oreilles d’Ane’ qui semblent 
ainsi étre une désignation traditionelle des papistes et du clergé romain. 

%® Ibid., p. 366 (m1, 4). Sur la théorie de ’homme-microcosme, cf. Cornog, of. cit., p. 35; 
E. Cassirer, op. cit., pp. 115, 117; E. Panofsky, Studies in Iconology (New York, 1939), 
p. 135; G. P. Conger, Theories of macrocosms and microcosms in the history of philosophy 
(New York, 1922). Cf. E. M. W. Tillyard, The Elizabethan World Picture (London, 1943). 

40 Jean de Meun avait déja dit, dans le Roman de la Rose, que "homme doit rechercher 
son plaisir, et que les arts sont nés de la nécessité dans laquelle s’est trouvé l’homme 
d’inventer pour subsister: les arts et la science sont fils du besoin. 

20103 Que chascuns endreit sei féist 
Quanque delitable veist; 
Car deliz, si come il disait, 
C’est la meudre chose qui seit, 
Et li souverains biens en vie 
Don chascuns deit aveir envie. . . . 
20176 Ainsinc sont arz avant venues, 
Car toutes choses sont vaincues 
Par travail, par povreté dure, 
Par quei les gens sunt en grant cure. 
Car li mal les engins esmuevent 
Par les angoisses qu’il i truevent. 
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gruel descendit un jour ‘en une isle admirable entre toutes aultres’ et 
arriva au sommet d’une montagne qui était ‘tant plaisant, tant fertile, 
tant salubre et delicieux’ qu’on pouvait penser que c’était ‘le vray jardin 
de Paradis terrestre.’ C’est 14 qu’est situé le manoir ‘de Arété (c’est 
vertu),’ ou habite le gouverneur de l’ile, ‘messere Gaster, premier maistre 
es ars de ce monde.’ Ce personnage désigne |’estomac et ses besoins; il est 
un maitre ‘imperieux, rigoreux, rond, dur, difficile, inflectible.’ Tout le 
monde est occupé a le servir, tout le monde travaille 4 cause de lui, 
‘aussi pour récompense il faict ce bien au monde qu’il luy invente toutes 
ars, toutes machines, tous mestiers, tous engins et subtilitéz.’ L’>homme, 
par son activité inventrice accomplit ce que la Nature semble avoir été 
impuissante a réaliser; il entre en concurrence avec les dieux, et va pou- 
voir se déifier: le ‘Pantagruelon’ ou autre herbe de semblable énergie sera 
inventée, ‘moyennant laquelle,’ disent les Dieux, ‘pourront les humains 
[...] s’asseoir a table avecques nous et nos Déesses prendre a femmes, 
qui sont les seulx moyens d’estre déifiéz.”" 

C’est 4 cette tradition naturaliste qu’appartient aussi le grand potme 
philosophique que Maurice Scéve a consacré 4 la gloire de ’homme- 
microcosme: Adam, devenu le type du petit monde, est la conclusion du 
grand monde avec lequel il a des rapports et des correspondances: 


Parquoy le grand Ouvrier de tout ce grand pourpris 
Reduire le voulant en un seul point compris. . . 
En ce Paradis bas estre un tems confiné 

Pour y multiplier infinité de Mondes.. . 
Composa une masse... 

Forme gui tant luy plut, et tant il eut en grace 
Que de son saint Esprit luy soufla en la face 
Une alaine de vie, une ame vegetante... 

Et de passible actif luy ouvrirent les yeux 
Tournoyans ¢a et 1a, et admirant les cieux 

Se contemplans en luy, qui ja tout respiroit 

De vie humaine, et ja l’éternelle aspiroit.* 


Ce qui est remarquable, dans le Microcosme, c’est que la chute de l’homme 
n’est pas considérée comme un malheur absolu et sans compensation. 
Scéve se demande s’il lui faut regretter le péché d’Adam et d’Eve: 
Diray-je, Eve, que trop tu fus pour toy friande, 
Ou vrayement pour nous heureusement gourmande?* 


Par sa faute premiére, "homme s’est éloigné de Dieu; mais il est aussi, 
devenu plus semblable 4 lui, car il a gofité au fruit de science que Dieu 


t Rabelais, @uores (m1, 51), p. 531. 


* Scéve, Euvres pottiques complétes, 6d. B. Guégan (Paris, 1927), p. 196. 
* Tbid., p. 201. 
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avait refusé 4 Adam pour le protéger du danger “De savoir bien, et mal, 
pour estre a luy semblable.’” Dieu, d’ailleurs, en chassant l">homme du 
Paradis, n’abandonne pas sa créature: 


A donq Dieu offensé, et neantmoins piteux, 
De leur coulpe, et estat par trop necessiteux, 
Ne veut perdre au besoin son oeuvre, ne son temple, 
Dans lequel il se voit, et sa raison contemple®. . . 
Ne vois tu, 6 Adam, que ton Dieu se dispose 
A travailler en toy, comme en soy il repose? 


L’homme déchu se reléve et devient l’ouvrier de son propre bonheur: 


Lors l’homme humilié en sa peine, et sa faute 
Se r’assure eslevant sa pensee plus haute 

Par la vexation, qui luy eveille un soin 

De pourvoir diligent a son futur besoin. . . . 
Contre l’aversité se prouve l’homme fort.‘ 


Ayant retrouvé l’allégresse, prenant conscience de sa dignité et fort de sa 
confiance en lui-méme, Adam dirige ses efforts vers l’accomplissement de 
sa triple tache: connaitre, procréer et travailler. La naissance de Cain est 
saluée par un hymne qui célébre la gloire de l’homme: 

O premier né du monde, ores monstres tu comme 

L’Eternel a cheri la dignité de l’ Homme 


Son pareil procreant .. . 
Croy, heritier d’Adam, possede l’univers* 


L’homme, chassé du Paradis, avait perdu toute connaissance des choses; 
il fut obligé de tout apprendre par lui-méme, grace aux deux facultés 
qu’il posséde: l’imagination et l’observation, la conception et la pratique: 

En tout homme viril double divinité . . . 

En l’une tout abstrait concoit, et imagine, 

Et en l’autre operant plus expert il s’affine.* 


Le poéme philosophique de Maurice Scéve a consacré la triple source 
de la dignité humaine: la science, l’amour et le travail. 


Ill 


S’il est possible de ranger Jean Lemaire de Belges, Clément Marot, 
Rabelais, Maurice Scéve et Ronsard dans un méme groupe, il nous parait 
que |’on s’est trop aventuré 4 aller jusqu’a dire, comme |’a fait G. Lan- 


“ Tbid., p. 200. * Tbid., p. 203.  Ibid., p. 206. 

47 Tbid., pp. 204-205.  Ibid., p. 207. 

 Ibid., p. 222.—N’y a-t-il pas lieu de s’étonner de Ja remarque de E. Parturier, dans 
son édition de la Délie, p. xxxiv: ‘leurs [de la Pléiade] tendances naturalistes les éloignaient 
de ce réveur mystique.’ 
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son,®° que Montaigne, Moliére et méme Voltaire se placent, avec Rabe- 
lais, dans la méme lignée que Jean de Meun. C’est que, trop souvent, on 
se fait illusion ‘quand on cherche a cataloguer divers systémes philoso- 
phiques en désignant chacun d’eux par une seule épithéte.’* On qualifie 
de naturaliste la pensée de Jean de Meun, et on se sert du méme terme 
pour définir celle de Montaigne. II n’est, par suite, que trop facile de 
conclure 4 l’identité de ce qui porte la méme étiquette. 

Si nous en croyions M. Faral, |’ceuvre de Jean de Meun montrerait ‘la 
vanité des illusions humaines et des créations artificielles de la société.’ 
Or Jean de Meun déclare bien que la vraie noblesse, ce n’est pas celle qui 
est due a un privilége de naissance;* il est dédaigneux des simagrées de 
amour courtois; il proclame que |’art ne peut rien accomplir 4 moins 
d’imiter la nature; il fait la critique d’une société hypocrite, d’une ci- 
vilisation mensongére et creuse; mais il n’en fait pas moins |’éloge de la 
science. Loin de considérer les efforts de homme inutiles ou méprisables, 
il admire, au contraire, leur réussite. Il fait penser 4 la formule baco- 
nienne: l’homme maitrise le monde en lui obéissant. Jean de Meun se ren- 
contre avec Paul Valéry qui, dans le dialogue |’Ame et la Danse, a si 
heureusement exprimé l’idée™ que c’est en imitant la nature que l’homme 
peut atteindre au supréme degré de I’art: 


Regarde! Regarde! ... Elle commence, voir-tu bien? par une marche toute 
divine: c’est une simple marche circulaire. . . . Elle commence par le supréme de 


50 *. . .cette philosophie qui refuse d’opposer la Nature et la Raison, qui lés confond méme 
et proclame leur souveraineté commune, c’est le premier anneau de la chatne qui relie 
Rabelais, Montaigne et Moliére, pour aboutir 4 Voltaire.’ Nous n’aurions pas relevé ce 
passage de I’Histoire de la littérature francaise, si ce jugement n’était constamment cité de 
nos jours. 

51 E, Gilson, ‘La cosmogonie de Bernardus Silvestris,’ Archives d’histoire doctrinaire et 
littéraire du moyen Age, 1 (1928), 5-24. 

® Op. cit., pp. 442-443: ‘Vanité du savoir . . . vanité des superfétations dont s’embar- 
rasse |’amour courtois . . . Vanité des richesses . . . Vanité de la gloire . . . .’ Il est curieux 
de remarquer que les critiques universitaires semblent ne se résigner a louer Jean de Meun 
qu’aprés avoir fait 4 scn sujet de multiples restrictions. M. Faral fait grief 4 Jean de Meun 
d’avoir puisé a des sources nombreuses: ‘C’est ainsi que page a page, on retrouve dans le 
roman de Jean de Meung le souvenir de quelque lecture.’ M. Faral accorde pourtant @ 
Jean de Meun ‘l’idée et le mythe de la Nature toute puissante, principe de la vie et source 
de la loi morale’; mais il s’empresse d’ajouter: ‘Mais cette idée et ce mythe, Jean de Meung 
en est-il l’inventeur?’ et il conclut: ‘le naturalisme qui confére & son roman le plus certain 
de son intérét, n’est pas sa découverte.’ M. Faral pousse l’injustice jusqu’a dire que le 
grand succés de Jean de Meun ‘auprés des lecteurs du XV° et du XVIF sitcle a été, en partie, 
pour lui un coup de chance.’ 

* C’est, d’ailleurs, 14 un théme qui se rencontre souvent dans la littérature du Moyen 
Age (cf. Le Roman de la Rose, tv, 317-318—Ciuvres de G. de Machaut, p.p. E. Hoepfiner 
[Paris, 1921], mz, vii, n. 1). 

“ T. Stravinsky a, lui aussi, repris cette méme idée que l’artiste doit se soumettre a l’objet, 
et trouver ainsi la liberté dans la contrainte (Poétique musicale (Cambridge, 1942], p. 51). 
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son art; elle marche avec naturel sur le sommet qu’elle a atteint. Cette seconde 
nature est ce qu’il y a de plus éloigné de la premiére, mais il faut qu’elle lui res- 
semble a s’y méprendre. 


Et si, maintenant, nous nous tournons vers Montaigne, que son atti- 
tude nous paraitra différente de celle de Jean de Meun! Montaigne croit 
bien que la nature est bonne et qu’on ne gagne rien & la vouloir contrarier; 
mais il insiste sur les limites de la raison et de la science,® et ce qui le 
frappe dans la nature humaine, c’est sa vanité. Ce qui caractérise la 
tradition naturaliste que nous avons suivie, ce n’est pas la molle et pares- 
seuse doctrine d’un laisser-aller veule et facile, ce serait plutét ~~lle que 
traduit la formule d’André Gide: suivre sa pente, mais en montant. Le 
message’ de la seconde partie du Roman de la Rose, c’est que les hommes 
apprennent par eux-mémes les secrets de la Nature, c’est aussi qu’ils trou- 
vent leur dignité dans leur propre activité créatrice et inventrice. Ce que 
Jean de Meun exalte dans l’homme, c’est l’ouvrier. Ce qu’il enseigne, 
c’est que le devoir de l’homme est de maintenir ininterrompue la série 
des étres humains: les ‘piéces singuliéres’ périssent, mais la Mort ne peut 
détruire les espéces, 


16972 Car, s’il n’en demourait qu’une 
Si vivrait la fourme comune*’ 


% Pour P. Villey (Les sources et l’évolution des Essais de Montaigne, 2° éd. (Paris, 1933] 
11, 381), Montaigne, homme du monde, dépasserait, par son ‘positivisme,’ le point de vue 
d’un homme de science authentique comme Ambroise Paré, car Montaigne se s€pare ‘des 
rationalistes qui, prétendant rendre compte de tout a tort et a travers, sont enfin obligés de 
faire une part aux puissances mystérieuses’ (ibid., p. 393). Il ne semble pas, pourtant, 
qu’on puisse dire que l’attitude de Montaigne soit ‘proprement scientifique.’ quand il 
suspend son jugement. On peut conclure qu’il n’est pas un esprit ‘avancé’ pour son temps 
(H. Busson, Les sources et le développemeni du rationalisme dans la littérature francaise de la 
Renaissance [Paris, 1922], p. 449). On sait, en outre, ce que pense M. H. Hauser des opi- 
nions de P. Villey sur la pensée scientifique du XVI siécle (La modernité du XVI* siécle 
[Paris, 1930], pp. 19-20). Il n’est pas besoin non plus de rappeler le réle de I"hypothése 
dans la science et que, suivant le mot de Zola, la tache du savant est d’aller du connu a 
Pinconnu. Les véritables hommes de science, au XVIF° siécle, en France, ce sont bien 
plutét les Ambroise Paré et les Bernard Palissy que les humanistes, les empiristes et les 
expérimentateurs que les érudits.—Meyerson, le maitre de tous ceux qui se sont occupés 
de philosophie scientifique, se rangeait volontiers ‘dans le sillage d’Aristote’ et avait en 
horreur le mot méme de positivisme (M. Gorce & F. Bergounioux, Science Moderne et 
Philosophie médiévale (Paris, 1938], pp. 6 and 7).—Relevons aussi la déclaration de J. B. S. 
Haldane: ‘Scientists are workers engaged in changing society—for that is what being a 
scientist means.’ 

5 Est-il besoin de rappeler que la doctrine d’Alain de Lille et de Jean de Meun condamne, 
dans l’amour, ce qu’Alain de Lille appelle les fautes de syntaxe et de genre (Cum enim 
attestante grammatica duo genera specialiter, masculinum et feminum, ratio naturae cog- 
noverit . . . [col. 457])? 

57 Tl s’agit ici de la forme essentielle: le mot grec eidos signifiqe, en effet, a la fois forme et 
espéce (cf. A. Mansion, Introduction a la physique aristotélicienne [Louvain-Paris, 1913], 
pp. 145 et 201). 
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De méme, si la science ne doit se proposer d’autre but que d’imiter la 
Nature, c’est qu’il n’est pas possible de ‘transmuer’ les espéces; on ne 
peut que les ramener & ‘leur matire prumeraine’ (16070): les métaux sont 
formés de soufre et de vif-argent, et ils ne différent entre eux que par la 
maniére de leur formation. Ces notions d’alchimiste sur le transfert des 
formes sont voisines de l’idée de la conservation de la matiére et du 
changement de la forme. Cette derniére idée est formulée dés le XII* 
siécle, comme I’a montré M. Gilson, et, si Jean de Meun ne |’exprime 
pas, il mentionne, aprés Alain de Lille, les relations mutuelles qui existent 
entre la corruption et la génération. Rabelais (1v, 46), Pontus de Tyard,® 
Maurice Scéve® et d’autres répétent que la naissance sort de la mort. 
Mais doit-on parler, 4 leur sujet, de ‘matérialisme’? Jean de Meun, a dit le 
P. Gorce," ‘reste un commentateur d’Alain de Lille . . . [Il] peut relever 
plus ou moins de doctrines condamnées par les théologiens, mais, 4 cette 
date, dans ce milieu, par le choix méme de sa matiére, il est avant tout 
un clerc de l’Université de Paris.’ I] faut aussi se rappeler que des ceuvres 
littéraires comme le Roman de la Rose cherchent moins 4 élucider, a 
développer et 4 coordonner des idées qu’a les utiliser 4 des fins esthétiques. 
La matiére littéraire, pourrait-on dire, est faite de lieux communs;® mais 
le littérateur se sert souvent de termes qui ont conservé quelque chose de 


8 Op. cit., p. 21.—Les idées et les lettres (Paris, 1932), p. 187. 

*® H. Busson, of. cit., p. 60.—Rabelais, Tiers Livre, vit. 

*° Op. cit., pp. 201, 216, 262.—Cf. Marcel Francon, PMLA, tv1 (1941), 331-333. 

*! Roman de la Rose (Paris, 1933), p. 45.—Le P. Gorce précise (p. 50): ‘En cherchant 
Vapplication des principes théologiques et divins dans les fait naturels et en particulier dans 
les faits de sexualité, Jean de Meun n’a pas fait oeuvre de laicisation, mais de “théologisa- 
tion’’.’ 

62 N’est-il pas vrai non plus que les personnages et les événements historiques doivent 
étre soumis a une simplification légendaire avant d’étre susceptibles de réelle utilisation 
littéraire? Et cette simplification légendaire de Vhistvire joue le méme réle que le lieu com- 
mun qui n’est que la vulgarisation des idées philosophiques. P. Lasserre (Renan et nous 
[Paris, 1923], p. 52) est allé jusqu’a dire: ‘Le lieu commun est I’aliment obligé de l’éducation 
intellectuelle et de ]’éducation morale.’ ‘Cette simplification intellectuelle du réel,’ a-t-il 
déclaré, ‘est le propre office ¢t la raison d’étre de l’école.’ (La jeunesse d’Ernest Renan 
[Paris, 1925], 1, 284).—II nous paraft qu’on ne saurait trop insister sur les dangers de ce 
que G. Sorel appelait un état de dissociation idéologique dans lequel l’homme risque de perdre 
le sens de la réalité des choses (La ruine du monde antique (2° éd., Paris, 1925], p. 84).— 
Il faut, d’ailleurs, tenir compte aussi de |’influence de la littérature sur la philosophie, ou 
de la recherche des effets littéraires par les philosophes. Mansion remarque fort pertinem- 
ment, pour expliquer des contradictions apparentes chez Aristote, ‘le Stagirite ne serait-il 
pas le jouet de sa plume, lorsqu’il paraft attribuer une valeur explicative 4 des expressions 
dont la puissance graphique trahit sa pensée en |’exagérant?’ ( op. cit., p. 158), et, aussi, 
‘Il ne reste donc d’autre interpretation que de voir dans le Dieu-Nature un procédé lit- 
téraire, ...’ (pp. 159-160). Ailleurs (p. 131), Mansion allégue un ‘artifice de style’ et une 
‘figure de style’ (p. 51). 
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leur valeur technique; c’est ainsi que les images et les particularités de 
son style sont, parfois, |’affleurement d’une pensée philosophique sous- 
jacente. Si, pour rendre compte du plaisir que prend Corneille a l’expres- 
sion antithétique de sa pensée, L. Rivaille a pu invoquer |’influence que 
Corneille recut de l’enseignement scolastique donné par les Jésuites,* ne 
pourrons-nous pas expliquer de la méme fagon le goat qu’eut le Moyen 
Age pour les alliances de mots et les conflits d’images? II est bien vrai 
qu’Alain de Lille considére |’emploi de ces antithéses comme une espéce 
de jeu;“ mais il ne renonce pas 4 ce traditionnel ornement stylistique. 
N’y a-t-il pas, d’ailleurs, dans ces accouplements de termes opposés, 
autre chose qu’un amusement, ou qu’un simple décor? On sait, du moins, 
que le style antithétique de Pétrarque est une marque et une manifesta- 
tion de l’influence qu’il a regue de la théorie héraclitéenne du devenir 
et de la lutte. Doit-on expliquer de la méme maniére—par un souvenir 
de spéculations philosophiques—la prédilection® qu’eurent les écrivains 
du XII* et du XIII* siécle pour le sens métaphorique du miroir? Dans 
le De planctu, Nature déclare qu’elle reconnait en Génius |’image d’elle- 
méme: in te velut in speculo Naturae radiante similitudine inveniendo 
me alteram.® Ailleurs, Nature rappelle aux hommes qu’elle les a formés 
a l’exemple du monde, et qu’elle se retrouve en eux, comme elle le ferait 
dans le miroir du monde lui-méme.® Et c’est cette idée que transmet la 
tradition microcosmique: |’homme est une réplique du macrocosme. Le 


sens symbolique du miroir s’imposait donc 4 la pensée médiévale. 


IV 


La conclusion ne s’impose-t-elle pas que la Renaissance et les siécles 
classiques sont étroitement reliés aux siécles qui les ont précédés? Pendant 
trop longtemps, on a fait une coupure entre le Moyen Age et le monde 
moderne. I] apparait, au contraire, chaque jour plus nettement que la 
tradition littéraire et philosophique n’est jamais brisée, et l’on trouve des 
survivances médiévales aux époques oi |’on s’attend le moins 4 les ren- 
contrer. L’influence de la philosophie scolastique explique souvent la 
genése et le sens des ceuvres du XVI* et du XVIIF* siécle. Si celles-ci sont 


* Les débuts de Corneille (Paris, 1936), pp. 463-467; 701-705. 

64 ‘Praevia igitur theatralis oratio joculatoriis evagata lasciviis, tuae puerilitati pro fer- 
culo propinatur; nunc stylus paululum maturior ad praefinitatae narrationis propositum 
revertatur.’ (col. 456).—Sur la figure appelée antilogie, cf. H. Brémond, Racine e Valéry 
(Paris, 1930), pp. 167-172. % Cf. Italica, xx (1942), 105. 

*L. Thorndike, A History of Magic and Experimental Science (New York, 1923), u, 
457-476; 297; 1, 502.—C. Fant, L’image du monde (Upsala, 1886).—Histoire littéraire de 
la France (Paris, 1856), xxi, 295: ‘Nomenque Imago Mundi ei datur, eo quod dispositio 
tortius orbi in eo, quasi in Speculo, conspiciatur.’—E. Cassirer, op. cit., p. 353. 

"7 Col. 476. *8 Col. 443. 
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imprégnées d’influences antiques,® il n’en faut pas moins s’informer non 
seulement des sources ou des modéles ultimes, mais des rapports im- 
médiats et directs. 

Ce que nous avons examiné, c’est l’utilisation de la liturgie catholique 
pour célébrer le culte de la Nature. J.-J. Ampére avait déja signalé ces 
manifestations de sentiments paiens sous une forme chrétienne qui se 
remarquent chez Jean de Meun, comme elles se retrouvent chez beau- 
coup d’écrivains rédiévaux. Nous avons vu que le naturalisme de Jean 
de Meun a son origine principale chez Alain de Lille. Mais, tandis que la 
pensée de ce dernier est tout entire imprégnée de christianisme, celle de 
Jean de Meun est mélée d’hétérodoxie. Les disciples de Jean de Meun 
tendent 4 séparer Dieu et la Nature et 4 donner 4 celle-ci un rang de plus 
en plus important, jusqu’A méme lui accorder la place supréme, tan- 
dis que le nom méme de Dieu disparait presque des ceuvres littéraires. 
Suivant le mot indigné de Gerson, la fiction poétique d’Alain de Lille 
a été ‘corrumpuement’ transformée par Jean de Meun. Les imitateurs du 
Roman de la Rose proclameront la toute puissance de la Nature; en outre, 
il*trouveront piquant le procédé qui consiste 4 transporter les objets et 
la liturgie du culte catholique dans un temple tout paien. La plus re- 
marquable des ceuvres de cet ordre, c’est le temple de Vénus de la 
Concorde des deux langages: la le personnage allégorique de Génius”® se 
présente avec un air de réalité et de vérité. Le Génius™ de la Concorde 
n’est plus une simpie abstraction; c’est l’archevéque de Lyon. Chez Alain 
de Lille, il s’agissait du temple de Génius; chez Jean de Meun, du temple 
de Nature dont Vénus est la sainte. Jean Lemaire décrit le temple de 


* Les néo-humanistes, au lieu de mettre |’accent sur la continuité de la tradition lit- 
téraire francaise, insistent sur les rapports entre les littératures antiques et la littérature 
francaise. C’est ainsi que H. Peyre (L’influence . . . [New Haven, 1941], pp. 97-98) déclare: 
‘Si, comme le souhaitait un grand humaniste, Irving Babbitt, nos études de littérature 
francaise étaient un peu moins rattachées au Moyen Age et un peu davantage 4 I’anti- 
quité . . . , nous y gagnerions sans doute de mieux comprendre la littérature francaise elle- 
méme, imprégnée . . . d’influences antiques.’ 

7 Sur Putilisation du personnage de Génius dans la littérature, cf. E. C. Knowlton, ‘The 
Genii of Spenser,’ Studies in Philology, xxv (1928), 439-456. Mr. Knowlton a reproduit une 
tapisserie du comencement du XVIF° siécle, of se retrouve le personnage de Génius, vieillard 
coiffé d’une mitre, et tenant un parchemin a la main. C’est bien la le Génius d’Alain de 
Lille et de Jean de Meun. 

7 Tl est piquant de relever le texte sur lequel préche le Génius de la Concorde. C’est le 
début d’un vers des Métamorphoses: A etatis breve ver; mais il s’agit justement des pratiques 
que condamnaient Alain de Lille et Jean de Meun (19651): Ovide parle d’Orphée, aprés 
que, pour la seconde fois, Eurydice lui eut eté enlevée: 

Ile etiam Thracum populis fuit auctor amorem 
In teneros transferre mares citraque juventam 
Aetatis breve ver et primos carpere flores. (x, 83-85) 
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Vénus et fait constamment allusion aux cérémonies qui se déroulent 
dans la cathédrale Saint-Jean de Lyon. Mais ce qui nous a occupé, ce 
n’est pas seulement |’étude d’un procédé; nous nous sommes aussi 
intéressé 4 la pensée naturaliste que nous transmet une suite d’ceuvres. 
Nous y avons trouvé le culte de la nature accompagné de |’éloge de la 
science et de la glorification de l"homme.” Ce qui, enfin, nous parait con- 
firmé par notre étude c’est que la philosophie naturaliste de Jean de 
Meun a influencé non seulement la fin du Moyen Age, mais la Renais- 
sance” elle aussi. I] semble, en outre, qu’on doive se méfier des étiquettes 
qui prétendent définir la pensée d’un écrivain,™ mais qui ne sont souvent 
qu’illusoires.” G. Lanson voulait voir dans la seconde partie du Roman 
de la Rose une marque de la pensée ‘laique.’ D’autres critiques ont, tour 
a tour, glorifié ou méprisé Jean de Meun pour ses idées ‘matérialistes.’ 
Mais ce dernier n’apparait-il pas tout imprégné de théories scolastiques, 
comme Alain de Lille l’avait été avant lui? L’aristotélisme des écoles 
laisse sa marque dans les ceuvres médiévales et méme encore—si nous 
en croyons M. Rivaille—dans les tragédies de Corneille. Renongons 
donc  vouloir désigner par une seule épithéte les idées d’un écrivain, sans 
pour cela nous refuser 4 voir une relation entre les systémes philosophiques 
et les ceuvres littéraires. 
MARCEL FRANCON 
Harvard University 


7 Quand on étudie Jean de Meun et son naturalisme, il est impossible de ne pas penser 
4 Zola, quoique, évidemment, Zola ait entendu le mot de naturalisme dans un sens trés 
spécial (cf. P. Martino, Le naturalisme francais [Paris, 1923]). Mais G. Lanson (‘Un na- 
turaliste du XIIT® siécle,’ Revue bleue [2° série, 1894], pp. 35-41) parle de ‘poésie a la Zola’ 
pour caractériser l’ceuvre de Jean de Meun, et il semble qu’on puisse remarquer que, parmi 
les quatre Evangiles que Zola projetait, les trois qu’il a publiés, Fécondite, Travail, V érité, 
correspondent aux idées dont est formé la naturalisme de Jean de Meun. 

% Cf. L. I. Bredvold, ‘The Naturalism of Donne in Relation to Some Renaissance Tradi- 
tions,’ JEGP, xxm (1923), 471-502. 

™ C’est ainsi que, par exemple, Spenser a été considéré comme un ‘matérialiste’ (par 
Mr. Greenlaw), puis comme un ‘idéaliste’—(D. Bush, Mythology and the Renaissance 
Tradition [Minneapolis, 1932], p. 116, n. 75; ‘Spenser has Ovid in mind, though it is Ovid 
versifying Platonic ideas’).—On est ainsi tenté d’excuser la désinvolture de D. Saurat 
(Les idées philosophiques de Spenser [Lund, 1924]), et, quoique l’interprétation de Mrs. 
J. W. Bennett (‘Spenser’s Garden of Adonis revisited,” JEGP, x11 [1942], 53-78; 486-489) 
semble devoir l’emporter, nous croyons, pourtant, que Spenser a été fortement influencé 
par Paristotélisme médiéval. 

% G. Lote, pourtant, semble, dans une large mesure, ¢tre justifié 4 qualifier de matéria- 
liste ’ceuvre de Rabelais (La vie et ’ euvre de Francois Rabelais (Paris, 1938), p. 252). 





XXXVI 


THE PROCESSUS TALENTORUM 
(Towneley XXIV) 


NE of the most interesting of the plays in the Towneley manuscript 

is the Processus Talentorum, Play XXIV.' The central theme of the 
play, the gambling for Christ’s coat, is present in all the gospels, in the 
Northern Passion, and in all the extant mystery play cycles. In the 
4 Towneley manuscript only, however, has a play come down to us devoted 
: wholly to the theme. It is my purpose here to seek the probable steps 
by which this play arrived at its present state, to resolve so far as I can 
its stanzaic confusions, to study its possible relations to York, and to 
arrive at the probable date of its original composition and subsequent 
editings. 

As it has come down to us the play shows, apparently, three important 
stages in its development. The story of the gambling for Christ’s gar- 
ments is told in stanzas 6-9, 21-55, and 60.? The telling of the story is 
imperfect in transmission but complete in covering the story. Pilate 
threatens any who will not conform to his law and lies down to sleep. The 
soldiers, called Torturers in the play, go to him with Christ’s coat, de- 
termined that “he gettys not this gowne” (167). Pilate is aroused, the 
four gamble with the dice, the Third Torturer wins. His victory is short 
lived, however, for Pilate at once requests the gown as a gift. The 
Torturer refuses, whereat Pilate flies into a fury: 

Thou shall forthynk it, in fayth; ffy, what thou art fre! 354 

Vnbychid, vnbayn! 356 
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The Torturer quickly succumbs to this tirade and surrenders the garment. 

The play ends with Pilate mollified and assuring the Torturer that he will 
| properly “amend hym” (366). 

i} This main story is interpolated twice, the first interruption involving 

stanzas 10-20 inclusive. These are in rime couée, are iambic in movement, 

and use alliteration as an occasional ornament. The passage was obvious- 





1 Alfred W. Pollard and George England, “The Towneley Plays,” Early English Text 
Society, Extra Series, xx1 (1897), 279-292. I shall use the line and stanza designations of 
this edition for all references. 

2 I have included stanza 60 although it is not in the meter of this portion of the play. 
We shall find abundant evidence to show that T XXIV came late into its place in the 
Towneley cycle and it is my belief that this stanza was added at the time the play was i 
acquired. T XXIIb, derived from Y XXXIV, has such an added final stanza and, strangely ' 
enough, it is exactly in the meter of our stanza except for the number of accents in the d 
lines of the cauda. Moreover, both stanzas are different from any others in their respective 
plays. 
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ly written by one man, and, if its clear transmission means anything, it 
was written for the place where we find it. Moreover, it was probably 
written after the play was in production at Wakefield because the ascrip- 
tion of the name Spylpayn to one of the Torturers, in stanza 16, led to the 
actor insertion later, in the body of the play, of lines 169-1703 


Primus Tortor. Spill-payn, what says thou? 169 
Secundus Tortor. youre sawes craftely assent I vnto. 170 


I suspect that these stanzas in rime couée represent the first editing of 
the play. However that may be, they are marked by great freedom of ex- 
pression and a fluid secular vocabulary. The lines, coming immediately 
after Pilate has laid down to rest, introduce the three torturers, one 
by one, each out of breath from haste and each fearful that another will 
get Christ’s coat. Let us listen for a moment to the First Torturer as he 
enters: 

war, war! for now com I, 73 
The most shrew in this cuntry; 
I haue ron full fast in hy, 

hedir to this towne; 76 
To this towne now comen am I 
ffrom the mownt of caluery; 
Ther crist hang, and that full hy, 

I swere you, bi my crowne. 80 


The second interpolation in the play involves stanzas 56-59. I see no 
grounds for denying these stanzas to the Wakefield Master. They are in 
his distinctive meter and the scribe writes them exactly as he writes all of 
the stanzas of the Secunda Pastorum. They, therefore, place our version 
of the play as produced, definitely, in Wakefield. In them the torturers 
curse the dice which have played them false, the interpolation ending as 
the Third Torturer asks, from a chastened soul, and with every indication 
that he expects an affirmative answer from his companions: 


That lord is most myghty, 400 
And gentyllyst of Iury, 
we helde to hym holy; 

how thynk ye by this? 403 


In addition to these expansions within the text, the original play has 
also been expanded by the prefixing of five new stanzas in which Pilate 
proclaims his lineage and boasts of his power in a clever mixture of Latin 
and English. These stanzas carry the rhyme scheme of the Wakefield 
stanza and are written as such by the scribe. I am aware that the second 
half of the pedes lines is sometimes expanded, but look upon such ex- 


* The deletion of these lines restores three successive quatrain stanzas. 
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pansions as a conscious artifice to enhance the mock heroic nature of the 
passage. Let us listen a moment to Pilate, speaking in a stanza of perfect 
form: 


Stynt, I say! gyf men place / quia sum dominus dominorum! 9 

he that agans me says / rapietur lux oculorum; 

Therfor gyf ye me space / ne tendam vim brachiorum, 

And then get ye no grace / contestor Iura polorum, 12 
Caueatis; 

Rewle I the Iure, 

Maxime pure, 

Towne quoque rure, 

Me paueatis. 18 


Caen Seek nad 317) pptsiadhe bor 


No novice wrote such lines as these. Either they were written by the 
Wakefield Master or we must postulate two men of genius in Wakefield 
at the same time. I prefer to ascribe both these opening five stanzas and 
those towards the end of the play in his meter to the Master. 

In support of this conclusion is the evidence offered by the scribe. 
He wrote correctly, fully ligatured as units, all the stanzas of the five 
“Wakefield Plays,’ bulking almost one fourth of the total length of the 
ay cycle. He could hardly have done this without becoming very familiar 

with their form. On the other hand, he does not ligature as units the 9 
and 13 line stanzas with the Wakefield rhyme scheme and variants in 
Plays II, XXIII, XXVII, XXIX, and certain of the stanzas of Plays 
XX and XXII.5 These are almost all experimental stanzas, suspect on 
various grounds. On the other hand, he does write correctly, fully 
zs ligatured as units, the opening six stanzas of Play XX, stanzas 5-27 of 
e Play XXII, and stanzas 16-48, as well as 68-76, of Play XXX, all ac- 
cepted by scholars as of the Wakefield canon. The fact that he wrote 
all the stanzas of our play in the Wakefield form correctly, then, seems to 
me to assure their authenticity.* Unless, therefore, he wrote the interpo- 
lation in rime couée, which seems to me very unlikely, the play as we have 
it shows three stages in its growth, the basic story itself, and two editings. 
Which of these was done last, I see no way of determining. The important 
thing is that one of them was done in the Wakefield stanza, in my belief, 
by the Wakefield Master himself. 



























‘ Plays III, XII, XIII, XVI, and XXI. 
5 Play II, stanzas 35-36; Play XX, stanzas 97-102; Play XXII, stanzas 1-4; Play 

XXIII, stanzas 2, 49, and 57; Play XXVII, stanza 4; and Play XXIX, stanzas 57-58. 

Note that he writes some of the stanzas correctly and some incorrectly in Plays XX and 

XXII. This writing of the scribe does not necessarily, of course, bar all these stanzas, par- 

ticularly the first four of Play XXII where Pilate speaks. 

* Pollard agrees with my ascription, op. cit., xxii. 
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As we turn now to our second point for investigation, the stanza for- 
mat, we find that all the editorial stanzas were written by the scribe 
without confusion and properly ligatured. Such is far from the case with 
the stanzas of the play proper. They are so poorly transmitted that even 
their form does not emerge until stanza 28, after eleven imperfect at- 
tempts, and mutilated stanzas continue to the very last stanza of the 
original part of the play.’ The rhyme scheme is abab‘c*bc*, and the move- 
ment is anapaestic, the lines are heavy with unaccented syllables, and 
there are many feminine endings. There is structural alliteration, a fact 
which helps in restoring poorly transmitted passages. Many stanzas 
are lost beyond recall, but five stanzas can be restored, two of them 
easily.* In stanza 43, lines 289-290 should be written as one, as the scribe 
wrote them, and in stanza 47, lines 309-310 should also be joined in a 
single line. Here the scribe erred, but he ligatured the words begyn (307), 
and dyn (310), as in rhyme, thus pointing to the true writing. 

The other three stanzas are so mutilated, both by the scribe and by the 
EETS edition,—and the two have their own individual ways of clouding 
the format—that they can be corrected only by transcription. I shall give 
first stanzas 38-39.° 


Pilatus. And I myster to no maner of mans bot myn. 254 
Tercius Tortor. yee, lord, let shere it in shredys. Pilatus. Now thst 
hald I good skyll! 

take thou this, & thou that, & this shall be thyne, 256 

And by lefe and by law this may leyfe styll. 
Primus Tortor. O lordying! I weyn it is wrang, 

To tymely I toke it, to take it the vntyll 

The farest, and the fowllest thy felowse to fang. 260 


7 I suggest that stanzas 21, 22, 23, 27, and 29 represent true pedes. I suggest further that 
the first half of stanzas 6 and 9 are also true pedes. They have the long anapaestic lines of 
the play proper and the scribe writes them as independent quatrains. On the other hand he 
writes the last half of stanza 6 and stanza 7 as a unit, abab‘c*dddc*, and I suspect that he 
wrote correctly. The same stanza would result were stanza 8 attached to the last half of 
stanza 9 and the transposition would not disturb the continuity of the thought. The scribe 
also writes stanzas 26-27 as one, thus making a third stanza with this rhyme scheme, al- 
though one d line is lost. As these three have the same organization as stanza 60 on which 
I commented in note 2 above, I suspect that all four were part of the effort at recovery on 
the part of some poet and that all date from the acquisition of the play at Wakefield. 
Stanza 32 lacks the final two lines of its cauda and stanza 50 the first three of its pedes. 

® Two others can be improved although not restored. In stanza 51 the first half of line 
334 should complete line 333 thus restoring the a rhymes in hud (334), and gud (335). 
It is line 334 which is imperfect. In stanza 55, although a triplet has replaced the original 
pedes, the cauda can be restored by combining lines 365-366. 

* The numbering of the first line only in restorations will agree with the numbering in 
the EETS edition, of. cit. 
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There is gain here of one line and one stanza. 
I shall give next stanzas 44-45. 


Primus Tortor. Gramercy thi gudnes! Pilatus. yee, bot greue me nomore; 291 
fful dere beys it boght, In fayth, if ye do. 
Primus Tortor. Shall I then saue it? Pilatus. yee, so saide I, 
or to draw cutt is the lelyst, and long cut, lo, 294 
this wede shall wyn. 
Tercius Tortor. Sir, to youre saying yit assent we vnto; 
Bot oone assay, let se who shall begyn. 297 


The gain here is two lines and one stanza. The a rhyme is, of course 
confused. 

The final stanza I would transcribe is 54, expanded by the EETS to 
ten lines, and as badly written by the scribe. 


Pilatus. Sir, sen thou has won this weyd, say, will thou 
vowche safe 351 

Of thi great gudnes this garment on me? 
Tercius Tortor. Sir, I say you certain this shall ye not haue. 
Pilatus. Thou shall forthynk it, in fayth; ffy, what, thou 354 

art fre! 
vnbychid, vnbayn! 

Tercius Tortor. flor ye thrett me so throle, were it sich thre 

here I gif you this gud. Pilatus. Now, gramercy agayn! 357 


There is no writing like this elsewhere in the Towneley manuscript 
either in movement or stanza form. When we remember further the 
desperate condition in which this the main portion of the play has been 
recovered, the implication is strong that T XXIV was not originally in 
the Wakefield cycle of plays, and this implication is borne out by the 
fact that Towneley treats the Casting of Lots again in its Play XXIII, 
the Crucifixion. Here the incident is placed, as in Matthew and Mark, 
after the raising of the cross and immediately before the action centering 
about the inscription: “Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews.” In other 
words, Towneley here treats the incident at its proper chronological 
place, and with its proportionate space, among the other incidents of the 
crucifixion. As Play XXIII ends with the entombment, the Harrowing of 
Hell, Play XXV, should follow it at once, not a second treatment of the 
Lots theme. T XXIV is certainly an intruder in the Wakefield cycle. 

If one seeks whence the play came he naturally turns first to York. 
There we find an interesting history. In the Metropolitan cycle as regis- 
tered the Casting of Lots is treated as a completed incident in the final 
stanza of Play XXXV, the Crucifixio Cristi, is followed at once by the 
Mortificacio Cristi, Play XXXVI, and then by the Harrowing of Hell, 
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Play XXXVII. At York, however, this was not the original position of 
the incident, for Burton, writing in 1415, it will be remembered, placed it 
at the close of the earlier play on the Condemnation. He wrote: 

36. Jesus, Pilatus, Cayphas, Anna, sex milites tenentes hastas cum vexillis, 
et alij quattuor ducentes Jesum ab Herode petentes Baraban dimitti et Jesum 
crucifigi, et ibidem ligantes et flagellantes eum, ponentes coronam spineam 
super caput ejus ; tres milites mittentes sortem super v'stem Jesu. 


This rather elaborate play was sponsored by the Tielmakers, Milners, 
Turnours, Hayresters and Bollers, and the Lots theme had, apparently, 
commensurate treatment in the play. There was, howevex, no authority 
for placing it in the Judgment Hall, a position which it surrendered soon 
after Burton wrote. 

Evidence of this shift still remains in the registered Y XXXIV, a play 
which I have shown elsewhere to have reached its present form after 
1415." The last five stanzas of this play, among others, are entirely new, 
and embedded in these occur the following significant lines: 

4 Miles. Take of his clothis be-liffe, latte see; 321 
A ha! pis garment will falle wele for mee, 
And so I hope it schall. 
ii Miles. Nay, sir, so may it noght be, 
pame muste be parte amonge vs thre, 
Take euen as will fall. 
itt Miles. Yaa, and sir Pilate medill hym, 
Youre parte woll be but small. 
i Miles. Sir, and ye liste, go telle hym, 
Yitt schall he noght haue all, 


Butte even his awne parte and nomore. 
ii Miles. Yaa, late pame ligge still here in stoore, 
Vntill pis dede be done. 333 


Obviously these lines offer no treatment of the Lots theme; they are 
purely anticipatory. Neither do they prepare for the incident as it occurs 
in Play XXXV, for Pilate has no part in the action there. What was the 
occasion which called forth these lines in Y XXXIV shortly after 1415? 

The answer to this question is not far to seek. We have but to turn to 
the so-called “‘second list” of plays at York—a list long erroneously as- 
cribed to Burton,!*— to find it. I quote four interesting successive entries 
from that list: 


1® Quoted from Lucy Toulmin Smith, York Mystery Plays (London: Oxford University 


Press, 1885), p. xxv. 

11 Maxwell, Briggs, Johnson and Thompson, editors, Renaissance Studies in Honor of 
Hardin Craig (Stanford University Press, 1941), pp. 6-12. 

18 See my note in PMLA, tvu, 936. 
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652 The Processus Talentorum (Towneley XXIV) 


39. Tylemakers. Condemnacio Christi per Pilatum. 
40. Turnors and Bollers. Flagellacio et coronacio cum spinis. 
41. Shermen. Ductio Christi et ostensio Veronice. 
42. Millers. Particio vestimentorum Christi. 


The stories of these entries is clear. Burton’s play ceased to be given and 
in its place appeared three new plays under the individual sponsorship of 
the several guilds which had given his play jointly. In the readjustment 
the Lots incident, now treated in a whole play, was moved up to the place 
which it held in the Northern Passion, a piece of evidence of the continued 
influence of that poem at York which has not, so far as I am aware, been 
previously pointed out. The important thing for us here, however, is that 
York, at the time of the writing of the second list of its plays, had a full 
play devoted to our theme. 

Who took the initiative, the guilds concerned or the poet dramatist, we 
do not know, but already in 1421 the guilds sponsoring these new plays, 
joined by the Salsmakers, who were sponsors of another new play not 
known to Burton in 1415, the Suspencio Iude, were petitioning the City 
Council for permission to surrender their several plays and to unite again 
in giving a new play on their old theme, the Condemnacio. There was some 
trouble regarding their respective shares and responsibilities in the pro- 
duction of this play, but in the next year, 1422, we find the following very 
interesting descriptive entry in the Memorandum Book: 


Cum nuper in tempore Henrici Preston maioris, de avisamento consilit camere, 
pagina de lez Salsemakers ubi Judas se suspendebat et crepuit medius in ludo 
Corporis Cristi, et pagina de lez Tilemakers ubi Pilatus condempnavit Jesum 
morti, et pagina de lez Turnors, Hayresters, et Bollers ubi Jesus ligatus erat ad 
columpnam et flagellatus, et pagina Molendinariorum ubi Pilatus et alii 
milites ludebant ad talos pro vestimentis Jesu et pro eis sortes mittebant et ea 
parciebantur inter se, fuerunt combinate simul in vnam paginam, ceteris pre- 
dictis paginis pro perpetuo exclusis, que quidem pagina decetero vocabitur pa- 
gina condempnacionis Jesu Cristi... 


The new play, registered as Play XXXIII, was certainly new in every 
respect in 1421-1422, a fact which will help us in dating our play. Of 
equal importance to us are the description of the Millers’ play and the 
fact that it was to be forever discontinued at York after 1422. Of course 
the play does not appear in the Register. It may well be our play, how- 
ever, recovered by Wakefield after it had undergone considerable de- 
terioration. 

There is much to support this possibility. In the first place, as the words 
quoted from the Memorandum Book and the lines quoted from York 


13 Quoted from York Mystery Plays, op. cit., xxiv-xxv, n. 1. 
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XXXIV both show, the Millers’ play included the character of Pilate. 
Moreover, the lines of the play, written without question, it seems to 
me, as a preparation for the Millers’ play, show that in that play he was 
to be a source of trouble. Just such is the situation in T XXIV. Not only 
is Pilate present in the play, but he is a constant source of irritation, his 
motives subject to constant question. Indeed, it is because of fear of his 
deceit that the torturers discard the usual lots and call for dice, “ffor 
at the dysyng he dos vs no wrang”’ (306). When we recall that Pilate is 
absent from the scene in all the gospels and all other extant mystery 
plays, even at York and Wakefield, these agreements take on great 
significance. 

In the second place, both T XXIII and Y XXXV use lots for the dis- 
position of Christ’s garment, dice being used only at York in the Millers’ 
play and at Wakefield in Play XXIV." In the third place, the long ana- 
paestic lines, weighted with unaccented syllables, alliterative in organiza- 
tion, and marked by feminine endings, are characteristic of the writing of 
the late York Realistic School. Such writing marks most of the Passion 
plays, is used in the scene of the Purchase of the Field of Blood, Play 
XXXII, a scene not mentioned by Burton, and for the opening fifteen 
lines of Play XXXIV, Christ Led up to Calvary, lines which offer an 
obviously new opening to the play. Finally, it is just such writing which 
we find in Play XX XIII, the Second Trial and Judgment, the play which 
we found was written in 1421-1422. Our play, then, conforms in expres- 
sion to the prevalent writing at York in the second and third decades of 
the fifteenth century. 

Finally, at York only do we find the stanza of T XXIV. It appears 
first in the interpolated stanzas 4-10 of Play XV, The Angels and the 
Shepherds, and again in stanzas 16-17 of Play XXXII, the Remorse of 
Judas. In both these cases, it is true, although the stanzas use structural 
alliteration, the movement is iambic, differing thus from T XXIV. All 
the metrical characteristics of our play, however, are found in the final 
stanza of the Purchase of the Field of Blood scene of York XXXII and 
also in lines 29-35 of the first scene of this same play where the failure 
of Miss Smith to indicate the stanza might cause it to be overlooked. 
As I have said, Burton did not mention the Field of Blood scene in his 


4 Dice are used in the Ludus Coventriae Cycle, in a stage direction (EETS, E.S., cxx, 
298), and in the Chester Cycle in Play XVI, stanzas 57-67 (EETS, E.S., cxv). In neither 
case is Pilate present. 

6 There is some anapaestic writing in the Chester Cycle, but it lacks structural allitera- 
tion except in Play I, stanzas 2, 3, 4, and 9. There is also anapaestic writing in the Ludus 
Coventriae and the true Coventry play of the Shearmen. The differentiating mark of the 
York School is its use of structural alliteration, as in T XXIV. 
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description of the play as known to him in 1415, and the present opening 
thirty-nine lines of the play are an obvious substitution for earlier lines. 
We have thus at York writing exactly like that of T XXIV at a time when 
the Millers’ play must have been written. 

Thus we have a play whose stanza and metrical organization and move- 
ment are not found elsewhere in the Towneley or other extant cycles 
except York; a play injecting Pilate into the lots scene, contrary to all 
authority, just as he was injected into the Millers’ play but nowhere else 
of record, and a Pilate in both instances a tricky person who must bear 
watching; and a play which, like the Millers’ play, uses dice for the 
gambling although lots are used otherwise in both cycles. I conclude that 
the Millers’ play is T XXIV, and see no other way to explain the evi- 
dence unless as coincidence. Upon this basis there can be no argument, 
of course, but upon the conclusion which I have proposed there can be, 
and all the evidence seems to me to be positive. The Processus Talen- 
torum is, in my judgment, the one time Millers’ play at York. 

If I am right, the play establishes some very important datings. It was 
itself written between 1415 when it was not known to Burton, and 1420 
when it appears in the second York list of plays. How long it was tossed 
about after being discarded by the Millers in 1422 before it was acquired 
by Wakefield, no one can say, and a disused play deteriorates rapidly, 
but 1425 would seem an early date for its acquisition. It seems first to 
have been edited in rime couée by the poet who wrote stanzas 10-20. 
Then the Wakefield Master was attracted to it and gave it the stamp of 
his approval by adding some of his spiciest lines. As the play was not 
discarded at York until the year in which the infant Henry VI became 
king of England, the editing by the Master must have been done well 
within that monarch’s reign. T XXIV, therefore, adds its quota to the 
evidence which indicates that the reign of Henry VI was the time when 
the Wakefield Master flourished." 

MENDEL G. FRAMPTON 
§ Pomona College 


16 See other evidence in PMLA, t (Sept., 1935), 631-660 and tum (March, 1938), 86- 
117. 
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XXXVII 
CICERO’S DE ORATORE AND RABELAIS 


N the treatment of classical authors and works used or borrowed upon 

by Rabelais, Cicero’s share has not been fully studied, or, if studied, 
not properly emphasized. Plattard in his study of Rabelais! maintains 
that “Bien que Gargantua recommande a Pantagruel, étudiant a Paris 
de former son style latin ‘a l’imitation de celui de Cicéron,’ Rabelais ne 
semble pas avoir beaucoup pratiqué lui-méme les ceuvres de Cicéron.’” 
In the Lefranc edition of Rabelais’ works, the same unawareness is evi- 
dent although there are, besides quite a few direct mentions of Cicero in 
the text, many notations indicating possible references to him. These, 
however, are presumed to have been taken mostly from Erasmus. But 
on this point there is no complete accord.* That Rabelais borrowed gen- 
erously and frequently there can be no question. It is the purpose of this 
paper to show the borrowings made by him from Cicero’s De Oratore and 
the Orator.‘ 

The signs pointing to an inclusive and continuous influence of Cicero 
upon the whole intellectual life of the sixteenth century are many and 
often attested. The most dramatic of these is the famous “battle” of the 
Ciceronians and anti-Ciceronians which reached a violent climax with 
the publication of Erasmus’ Ciceronianus in 1528.5 The early manifesta- 
tions of Cicero’s influence upon the humanist scholars are evidenced 

1 L’euvre de Rabelais: Sources, invention et composition (Paris: H. Champion, 1910). 

2 Ibid., p. 187. 

3 Cf. Hermann Schoenfeld, “Die Beziehung der Satire Rabelais’ zu Erasmus’ Encomium 
Moriae und Colloquia.” PMLA, vim (1893), 1-76; L. Delaruelle, “(Ce que Rabelais doit 
a Erasme et 4 Budé,” RHL, x1 (1904), 220-262; L. Sainean, “Les sources modernes du 
roman de Rabelais. I. L’humanisme,” RER, x (1912), 375-384; W. F. Smith, “Rabelais et 
Erasme.” RER, v1 (1908), 215-264; 375-378. Cf. also Pierre Villey, Les grands écrivains du 
XVI* siécle. Rabelais et Marot, (Paris: H. Champion, 1923), p. 212: “Tel fait, telle idée que 
Rabelais est allée chercher chez un ancien n’aurait peut-¢tre pas pour lui la signification 
qu’on y attache sans Erasme qui avant lui l’a commenté, |’a vulgarisé, en a fait voir la 

eees 4.2 
ms It is true that some of the ideas expressed in the De Oratore and Orator have also been 
advanced by Cicero in other of his works and that his Brutus and the Optimo Genere Ora- 
torum also repeat similar notions but in none of the latter has Cicero so insistently grouped 
and expressed as cogent a body of ideas as in the two books first mentioned. 

5 For a good account of this controversy see Richard Copley, Etienne Dolet (London: 
Macmillan and Co., 1899), pp. 195-228. Cf. also Remigio Sabbadini, Storia del Ciceroni- 
anismo (Torino: Loescher, 1885), pp. 50-74; Jacob Burckhardt, The Civilisation of the 
Renaissance in Italy (London: George Allen and Co.; New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1914), pp. 253-254; Desiderius Erasmus, Ciceronianus or A Dialogue on the Best Style of 
Speaking. Translated by Izora Scott (New York: Columbia University, 1908). Columbia 
University “Contributions to Education.” Series No. 20. Ed. Paul Monroe. 
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especially in the imitation of Cicero’s style and particularly his epistolary 
writings. But the admiration lavished upon the style of the Roman orator 
led his imitators to read all of their master’s works. There were fanatics 
who would not allow themselves to use any phrase or word which could 
not be justified or found in Cicero, but there were also others whose 
sincere admiration of Cicero went beyond mere slavish reproduction of 
his style. Burckhardt® expresses the opinion, for Italy, that: 

From the fourteenth century Cicero was recognized universally as the purest 
model of prose. This was by no means due solely to a dispassionate opinion in 
favour of his choice of language, of the structure of his sentences and of his style 
of composition, but rather to the fact that the Italian spirit responded fully and 
instinctively to the amiability of the letter-writer, to the brilliancy of the orator 
and to the lucid exposition of the philosophical thinker. Even Petrarch recog- 
nized clearly the weakness of Cicero as a man and statesman, though he re- 
spected him too much to rejoice over them. After Petrarch’s time, the epistolary 
style was formed entirely on the pattern of Cicero; and the rest, with the ex- 
ception of the narrative style, followed the same influence. 


The reign of Cicero is likewise firmly established in the France of the 

sixteenth century. While there is no study treating as a whole Ciceronian 
influence in the French Renaissance or later one may glean here and there 
indications which clearly show the rich and constant flow of Ciceronian 
ideas and forms evident in France.’ But the whole question in all its 
vital and interesting details remains to be told. It is certain that Cicero’s 
works were and remained a profitable source for thought and absorption 
by the early and late humanists and moralists. Professor McKeon has 
recently stated® that: 
Whatever the estimate critics and historians are disposed to make of Cicero’s 
achievement, originality, and consistency, his choices and emphases fixed the 
influence and oriented the interpretation of ancient thought, Greek as well as 
Latin, at the beginning of the Middle Ages and again in the Renaissance, and we 
today are far from having freed ourselves from the consequences of that long 
tradition in scholarship, criticism or taste. 


Cicero’s books on oratory were eminently apt to please the temper of 
the Renaissance men, at least in connection with their claim against the 


® The Civilisation of the Renaissance in Italy, p. 253. 

7 See especially Pierre Villey, Les sources et ’évolution des Essais de Montaigne, 2 vols. 
(Paris: Hachette, 1908), 1, 98-104. Louis Delaruelle, Guillaume Budé. Les origines, les 
débuts, les idées mattresses (Paris: H. Champion, 1907), who shows particularly well the per- 
sistence of Cicero’s works in the humanistic preoccupations of the Renaissance and more 
specifically, of course, in Budé. Pierre de Nolhac, Pétrarque et ’ humanisme, 2 vols. (Paris: 
H. Champion, 1907). 1, 213-268. Georg Voigt, Die Wiederbelebung des classischen Allter- 
thums, 2 vols. (Berlin: G. Reimer, 1893). Especially the second volume. Henri Busson, 
Les sources et développement du rationalisme dans la littérature francaise de la Renaissance 
(Paris: Letouzey et Ané, 1922), pp. 16-23. 

8 Richard McKeon, “Rhetoric in the Middle Ages,” Speculum, xvu (1942), 4. 
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practices of their predecessors of the “nuit gothique.”’ In his books Cicero 
constantly attacks the devotion of rhetoricians to rules. To the claim of 
the rhetorician that nothing more was needed in the formation of an 
orator than to follow methodically the procedure taught by them, Cicero 
admits a restricted usefulness of rhetorical rules*® but objects that “sic 
esse non eloquentiam ex artificio, sed artificium ex eloquentia natum.’”” 
But the moderation with which Cicero considers these “magistri, qui 
rhetorici vocantur’™ at this point is no more than a perfunctory courtesy 
to a venerated but obsolete art. Throughout the three books of the De 
Oratore he loses no occasion to heap scorn and ridicule upon the “magistri, 
qui rhetorici vocantur.”’ They are not only ignorant but ridiculous—“‘per- 
ridiculi”'*—in their insistence upon rules while at the same time totally 
neglecting serious knowledge. Writing to his brother Quintus he hopes 
that “non tamen arbitror tibi hos libros in eo fore genere, quod merito, 
propter eorum, qui de dicendi ratione disputarunt, jejunitatem bonarum 
artium possit illudi.”"* These “magistri” are the men whose schooling de- 
velops false orators, worse men of law, men who are but “cantor formu- 
larum, auceps syllabarum.’’ It is their curriculum and teaching that were 
followed by Rableais’ Holopherne, Bragmardo, the “‘écolier limousin” and 
the numerous lawyers and judges who “jamais ne virent bon livre de 
langue Latine, comme manifestement appert 4 leur stile, qui est stille de 
ramonneur de cheminée ou de cuysinier et marmiteux.’” 

Thus both Cicero and Rabelais express their dislike of ignorant scholi- 
asts. It is firmly and categorically stated by the first, but as such does not 
occupy a large share of his attention. Rabelais, of course, never com- 
pletely relents in his satire of the ‘‘sophistes.”” This distaste for rhetoric 
but especially rhetoricians found in both authors and, of course, often 


* After describing his studies of rhetoric [De Orat., 1, xxxi-ii] he adds: Quam ego si nihil 
dicam adiuuare, mentiar [De Orat., 1, xxxii]. But all of De Oratore invalidates this concession. 

10 De Orat., 1, xxxii. For the citations from Cicero I have used the edition of the uvres 
complétes de Cictron, ed. D. Nisard, 5 vols. (Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1881). All the works on 
oratory are found in Volume 1. I have also made use of the critical edition by Edmond 
Courbaud, De Oratore. Liber primus (Paris: Hachette, 1905), later reprinted with only a 
few of the critical notations in the series of the Collection des Universités de France (Paris: 
Société d’édition “Les belles lettres,” 1922). 

4 De Orat., t, xii. 18 De Orat., U1, xix; 11, xx. 18 De Orat., 1, iii. 

1 De Orat., 1, lv. Cf. also De Orat., 1, v; 1, xlvi: “Non enim causidicum nescio quem neque 
clamatorem aut rabulam hoc sermone nostro conquirimos . . . .” 

% Pantagruel, x. The citations from Rabelais are according to the critical edition of 
Abel Lefranc et al., Guvres de Francois Rabelais, 4 vols. (Paris: H. and E. Champion, 
1913-1931) which contains only the Gargantua, Pantagruel and the Tiers Livre. For the 
Quart Livre and the Cinquiesme Livre I have used the edition of Jacques Boulenger, Rabe- 
lais: uvres Complétes (Paris: Bibliothéque de la Piéiade [NRF], 1934). The roman nu- 
merals indicate the chapter and the arabic numerals the page in which the quotations are to 
be found. 
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expressed by others before them, has a particular significance in Cicero 
and Rabelais. Both of them look upon rhetoricians as the cause for the 
evils which they want to eliminate.”* 

It is in the positive, creative aspects that Cicero and Rabelais meet 
often and in close harmony. Were it not for Rabelais’ magnificently lush 
learning and the various possible origins for his conception of the Renais- 
sance man, one might be justified in saying that Cicero’s portrayal of 
the ideal orator formed the very base of that conception. 

This can be only an assumption. Some of Cicero’s ideas were formu- 
lated before him and after him’’ and Rabelais could have culled his pre- 
cepts from other classic writers or from some of his contemporaries. But 
of the classic authors none provides, from the point of view of the ideas 
studied in this paper, as many similarities with Rabelais nor a work so 
particularly akin to Rabelais’ ideas on education. The same argument 
may be advanced for Rabelais’ contemporaries. Furthermore, these con- 
temporaries are concerned with pedagogical, moral or religious matters. 
When they go beyond these preoccupations they constantly refer their 
readers to classical authors and remarkably often to Cicero. 

There are three main reasons for assuming Rabelais’ borrowings from 
Cicero’s De Oratore: (1) The predominant position of Cicero in the six- 
teenth century; (2) The importance of oratory in this same period ;!* and 


16 Edmond Courbaud, CEuores de Cicéron. De Oratore, liber primus (Paris: Hachette, 
1905), p. 95 note 8: “Le grand principe du de Oratore est d’opposer la nature a la science 
scolastique et aux procédés artificiels des rhéteurs.” 

17 Parts, at least, of Cicero’s ideas and points of view are derived from his reading. He is 
indebted to Plato’s Gorgias and Phaedrus; to Aristotle’s Rhetoric; to Socrates Against the 
Sophists and Antidosis and the pupils of the last mentioned authors. Professor John E. 
Sandys in his critical edition of the Orator (Cambridge: at the University Press, 1885) has 
this to say: 

“The comprehensive scheme for the orator’s education, which as sketched in par. 113- 
121, embraces law and history, as well as philosophy, with its subdivisions of dialectic, 
ethic and ‘physics,’ is doubtless derived in part from Greek sources; but in part it is new, 
and, in any case, it is the earliest encyclopaedic scheme of education which we now possess 
in the latin language” (p. Ixvii). 

It is also certain that many Latin authors after Cicero, notably Quintilian, have repeated 
and developed Cicero’s ideas on the orator, his education and his manner of being. But this 
writer believes that in no one before or after Cicero can we find brought together such a 
unified and concentrated presentation. As will be shown throughout this paper the motif 
of the “homine ingenuo liberaliterque educato dignum” and the encyclopaedic knowledge 
which is predominant in Cicero’s De Oratore is clearly echoed in Rabelais. Cicero did not 
have Theleme in mind, but Cicero’s ‘‘omnium bonarum artium doctores” (De Orat., xxxIv) 
is not too far removed from the “gens liberes, bien nez, bien instruicts” of Rabelais (Gar- 
gantua, vu, 430). 

18 W. H. Woodward, Desiderius Erasmus. Concerning the Aim and Method of Education 
(Cambridge: At the University Press, 1904), pp. 120-121. “The first place amongst classical 
writers was undoubtedly given by the humanists to the orators and the writers upon rhet- 
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(3) The relatively numerous and sometimes striking resemblances in ex- 
pression and thought between Cicero and Rabelais.'® 

There are two passages in De Oratore which formulate one of the most 
significant concepts in Rabelais. In the first, after outlining the attributes 
of the perfect orator, Cicero continues: “Accedat eodem oportet lepos 
quidam facetiaeque et eruditio libero digna celeritasque et brevitas et 
respondendi et lacessendi subtili venustate atque urbanitate coni- 
uncta,’”° and the second passage occurs when Crassus (Cicero’s raison- 
neur) about to answer Sulpicius’ request for a further exposition of the 
methods to follow in pursuit of good oratory, says: “Nam principio, id 
quod est homine ingenuo liberaliterque educato dignum, non negabo me 
ista omnium communia et contrita praecepta didicisse.”* Both of these 
passages offer, especially in their qualifications of the eruditio libero digna 
and homine ingenuo liberaliterque educato, a close affinity with Rabelais’ 
requirements for the type of persons who are to be allowed the privilege 
of entering the Abbaye. They, indeed, are the “gens liberes, bien nez, 
bien instruicts, conversans en compaignies honnestes.’” 

These concepts recur, in both Cicero and Rabelais. In the first, these 
concepts are repeatedly sounded as the main traits of the perfect orator 
and in the second, they are the key to a dream-world of men and man- 
kind. In Rabelais, there is less of the confining unity of purpose one finds 
in Cicero. Maitre Francois’ tableau is richer and more colorful. Of course, 
one is writing a treatise on oratory while the other a vast ““mappemonde.” 
But the two often meet. It is also true that of Rabelais’ four cardinal 





oric. This is closely connected with the position accorded to oratory in the society of the 
Renaissance . . . . As an educational instrument Roman and Greek oratory was deserving 
of close study and imitation. But we may doubt whether it would have received the en- 
thusiastic regard which all humanists accorded to it but for two facts, the space filled by 
his Orations amongst the extant works of Cicero, and the accident that the one practical 
and systematic treatise upon Education left from antiquity treats of the education of the 
Orator. 

19 Cf. Pierre Villey, op. cit., p. 212: “ . . . le caractére de litéralité de nombreux emprunts 
au XVIF° siécle ne doit pas nous cacher les emprunts plus discrets. Il y a lieu de tenir compte 
de la nature des emprunts—idées ou faits—des habitudes individuelles de chaque écrivain 
. .. de Age aussi des modéles—car des textes contemporains ne sont point entourés de la 
méme vénération que les anciens, ni par suite toujours utilisés de la méme maniére. Pour 
ces motifs encore la précision dans la recherche des sources ne doit pas nous interdire dans 
leur interprétation le recours aux hypothéses légitimes que notre pauvre science conjec- 
turale ne peut répudier sans se renoncer.”’ This passage was written after the consideration 
of Rabelais’ debt to Erasmus. Villey is not too sure that Rabelais owes much to Erasmus. 

2 De Orat., 1, v. % De Orat., 1, xxxi. 

= Gargantua, tv, 430. In the note which is appended in chapter xxrx, the letter of Grand- 
gousier to his son, as explanation of the adjective “libere”—a favorite adjective of Rabe- 
lais—Sainean, the author of the note, adds: “II (libere) est a sa place ici dans ce morceau 
d’allure ciceronienne,” which indeed it is. 
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points, the first—“gens liberes”*—there is no mention in Cicero and one 
would hardly expect it. But the three others are clearly expressed: 

. ..Meminem esse in oratorum numero habendum, qui non sit omnibus eis 
artibus quae sunt libero dignae perpolitus; quibus ipsis si in dicendo non utimur, 
tamen apparet atque exstat utrum simus earum rudes an didicerimus. 

Ut qui pila ludunt non utuntur in ipsa lusione artificio proprio palaestrae, sed 
indicat ipse motus didicerintne palaestram an nesciant ... sic in orationibus 
hisce ipsis iudiciorum, contionum, senatus, etiam si proprie ceterae non adhi- 
beantur artes, tamen facile declaratur utrum is qui dicat tantummodo in hoc 
declamatorio sit opere iactatus an ad dicendum omnibus ingenuis artibus in- 
structus accesserit.™ 


Such traits as these required for the orator are well within those traits 
wished for by Gargantua writing to his son, Pantagruel. “... te veoir 
une foys en ma vie absolu et parfaict, tant en vertu, honesteté et preud- 
hommie, comme en tout scavoir liberal et honeste.”* 

The three master traits are (1) the perpolitus-gentleman in the almost 
exact meaning of the sixteenth century “‘courtier,”’ (2) the encyclopedic 
knowledge, and (3) the more specific and intense liberal arts culture. To 
these may be added a fourth which coincides well enough with the “‘con- 
versans en compaignies honnestes” notion of Rabelais. 

. . . quid esse potest in otio aut iucundius aut magis proprium humanitatis quam 
sermo facetus ac nulla in re rudis? Hoc enim uno praestamus uel maxime feris, 
quod colloquimur inter nos et quod exprimere dicendo sensa possumus.* 


Thus, we see that the two men meet at the outset and are in close agree- 
ment in their definition of the highest of their aspirations. There is as 
much fiery and enthusiastic assertiveness in one and the other. Cicero 
spoke, of course, “pro suo domo”’ but even if the case is such, it is never- 
theless an eloquent declaration, Rabelais, on the other hand, is in certain 
aspects more objective. He, too, may have had in mind the glorification 
of men he knew or wished he did. Such men as Budé, Erasmus, Tira- 
queau, his patrons may have been among those who provided him with 
the concept of the “gens liberes, bien nez, conversans en compaignies 
honnestes” and whom Rabelais may have considered as fulfilling the 
requirements for admission to the charmed circle of the Abbaye de 


% Although one would be hard put to find a proper definition of the term as Rabelais 
uses it. Perhaps Littré’s definition comes closest to its probable meaning. “Libéralité: Dis- 
position d’esprit digne d’un homme libre; émancipation de l’esprit hors de ses préjugés.” 
In this sense, the term “liberes” may be considered as fitting within Cicero’s conception of 
his perfect orator. Cf. also E. Courbaud, of. cit., p. 67: “Libero délimite ce que l’obligation 
aurait de trop d’étendu et d’infini: “‘connaftre du moins ce qu’il importe 4 un homme bien 
né de savoir,” s’étre donc donné une éducation d’homme du monde, c.a.d. une éducation 
générale—par opposition a |’éducation du savant ou de |’érudit.” 
™ De Orat., 1, xvi. % Pantagruel, vit, 101. % De Orat., 1, viii. 
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Théléme. Cicero wrote what, after all, may be considered just another 
rhetorical book, though it is far from that.?’ 

But Rabelais went much beyond rhetoric. 
D’observations pédagogiques, il n’y en a pas dans ce programme: il n’y a qu’une 
grande confiance dans la générosité de la nature humaine; dés qu’elle entrevoit 
la beauté de la science et qu’on lui en ménage l’acquisition par un exercise bien 
réglé, l’étude lui devient ‘un passe temps de roy’.** 


It was necessary to present the above generalities in order to make 
clear the importance—not disputed—of Cicero in the litterae humaniores 
of the sixteenth century, and what to this writer seems an unquestion- 
able affinity between Cicero’s De Oratore and important, even vital, 
sections of Rabelais’ books. 

In the remaining section of this study I shall discuss, in the main, 
what Plattard calls the ‘““Respublica Scholastica” of Rabelais and more 
specifically the latter’s ideas on education. And in order to centralize 
the interest and focus the attention I shall take as the basis for this study 
one important and inclusive statement from Cicero and the two letters 
from Rabelais, i.e., that of Gargantua from Pantagruel and that of 
Grandgouzier to Gargantua. The following items will be more specifically 
indicated: (1) the insistence on encyclopedic knowledge, (2) the detailed 
list of various knowledges to be acquired, and (3) the various methods 
suggested for their acquisition. But whenever necessary other points of 
contact will be indicated in their proper places. 

Cicero’s passage: 

Exercenda est etiam memoria ediscendis ad verbum quam plurimis et nostris 
scriptis et aliensis. Atque in ea exercitatione non sane mihi displicet adhibere, 
si consueris, etiam istam locorum simulacrorumque rationem, quae in arte tra- 
ditur. Educenda deinde dictio est ex hac domestica exercitatione et umbratili 
medium in agmen, in puluerem, in clamorem, in castra atque in aciem forensem; 
subeundus usus omnium et periclitandae vires ingeni, et illa commentatio in- 
clusa in veritatis lucem proferenda est. Legendi etiam poetae, cognoscendae 
historiae, omnium bonarum artium doctores atque scriptores eligendi et peruo- 

17 Cicero attached great importance to his De Oratore. Its composition took place during 
his exile in the year 55 and had occupied him for a long period. Cf. Ad Aétic., tv, 13: “De 
libris oratoriis factum est a me diligenter. Diu multumque in manibus fuerunt.” Also Ad 
Aitic., xm, 19: “Sunt etiam de Oratore nostri tres, mihi vehementer probati.”’ (These indi- 
cations are pointed out by Courbaud, op. cit.). One may with justice infer that Cicero in- 
tended De Oratore to be a significant reflection of his mature thought. Cf. De Orat., 1, ii: 
Vis enim, ut mihi saepe dixisti, quoniam quae pueris aut adulescentulis nobis ex commenta- 
riolis nostris inchoata ac rudia exciderunt, uix hac aetate digna, et hoc usu, quem ex causis, 
quas diximus, tot tantisque consecuti sumus, aliquid isdem de rebus politius a nobis per- 
fectiusque proferri.” 

38 Jean Plattard, L’euvre de Rabelais: Sources, inventions et composition (Paris: H. Cham- 
pion, 1910), p. 85. 
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lutandi et exercitationis causa laudandi, interpretandi, corrigendi, vituperandi, 
refellendi; disputandumque de omni re in contrarias partis et quicquid erit in 
quaque re, quod probabile videri possit, eliciendum; atque [dicendum] per- 
discendum ius civile, cognoscendae leges, percipienda omnis antiquitas, senatoria 
consuetudo, disciplina rei publicae, iura sociorum, foedera, pactiones, causa 
imperi cognoscenda est ; libandus est ex omni etiam genere urbanitatis facetiarum 
quidam lepos, quo tamquam sale perspergatur omnis oratio. 
Effudi vobis omnia quae sentiebam.** 


Here, indeed, is an “abysme de science.” 

Let us take now in detail the analysis of the several items found in this 
passage. 

1. Exercenda est etiam memoria ediscendis ad verbum quam plurimis et 
nostris scriptis et aliensis. 


Memory as a tool for learning is ever and again the favorite of Cicero. It 
would be a tedious and unprofitable task to list the numerous references 
to it in De Oratore. Cicero constantly emphasizes it. This single eloquent 
passage will suffice: “Quid dicam de thesauro rerum omnium memoria? 
quae nisi custos inventis cogitatisque rebus et verbis adhibeatur, intel- 
legimus omnia, etiam si praeclarissima fuerint in oratore, peritura.’”*° 
Rabelais, too, holds to memory or memorization. ‘“‘Pantagruel estudioit 
fort bien, comme assez entendez, et proufitoit de mesmes, car il avoit 
l’entendement 4 double rebras et capacité de mémoire 4 la mesure de 
douze oyres et botes d’olif.”’*' It is always somewhat apologetically and 
perhaps not without a certain embarrassment that students of Rabelais’ 
system of education attempt to determine his share of originality and 
that part of his system which still echoes the hated and riduculed scholas- 
ticism. Rabelais’ delight and attachment to the faculty of memory seems 
to them a sure sign of “scholastic” method. “‘Peut-étre n’a-t-on pas assez 
montré par ol ce systéme (of Rabelais) se rattache 4 l’éducation scholas- 
tique. On a remarqué, il est vrai, le réle important, prépondérant presque 
toujours, que tient la mémoire dans cette éducation; et l’on a fait observer 
qu’il n’en était pas autrement dans le systéme scholastique.”™ 

But is it justifiable? Because memorization was more abused than used 

29 De Orat., 1, xxxiv. Cf. also: De Orat., 1, iii, iv, v, vi, xi, xv, xxi, xlix; 0, xvi; 11, xx, xxi, 
xxiii. The first book is, of course, the capital one for the subject treated here. But cf. also: 
Orator, xv, xxxtl, xxxiv. All these references will be again mentioned and cited when 
needed. The citations one to four within the text which follows are portions from the ex- 
tensive passage from Cicero cited above (De Orat., 1, xxxiv). ® De Orat., 1, v. 

3t Pantagruel, vit, 98. Cf. also, Pantagruel, vu, 105, 107 and Gargantua, xxim, 218, 219, 
220-221, “Et si bien et entierement retint en sa memoire les choses dictes, que pour lors 
n’estoit medicin qui en sceust a la moytié tant comme il faisoit.” Et passim. 

® Platiard, op. cit., p. 83. In the Introduction to the Lefranc edition (Gargantua, p. 
xcix) he repeats with somewhat greater emphasis this point of view. 
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in the scholastic system of instruction must it necessarily follow that in 
itself it is a reprehensible and “gothique” means of learning? One would 
rather think that Cicero’s insistence on memory was classical authority 
enough for Rabelais to include it in his learning system.™ 


2. Educenda deinde dictio est ex hac domestica exercitatione et umbratil! 
medium in agmen, in puluerem, in clamorem, in castra atque in aciem foren- 
sem; subeundus usus omnium et periclitandae vires ingeni, et illa commentatio 
inclusa in veritatis lucem proferenda est. 


It is one of the stimulating traits of Rabelais that he brought realia into 
the life of his student. Plattard,* after noting the possible indebtedness 
of Rabelais to predecessors and contemporaries, remarks that there are 
three “original” traits in Rabelais “qu’on chercherait en vain dans les 
traités pédagogiques de l’époque et qui procédent surtout du tempéra- 
ment personnel de Rabelais. Le premier est le souci d’associer l'éducation 
a la vie, de prendre dans la réalité concréte et dans les incidents de 
existence quotidienne la matiére ou l’occasion de |’instruction.” Gar- 
gantua’s schedule of work from morning until night and his constant care 
to join learning to example is too well known to stand repetition. It is, 
however, interesting to observe how this association of learning and life 
is applied to one aspect of Rabelais’ arts—that of oratory. “Et veux que 
de brief tu essaye combien tu as proffité, ce que tu ne pourras mieulx 
faire que tenent conclusions en tout scavoir, publiquement, envers tous 
et contre tous.” 

Thus, we see that for Rabelais as for Cicero the Art of Oratory is one, 
whose precepts once learned, must be put to the test of open, free and 


% T am not contending, of course, that Cicero’s views on memory were original with him. 
The usefulness of memory is too obvious a topic. Aristotle himself had already written a 
treatise upon it. Cf. Aristotle, De Sensu and De Memoria. Text and translation by G. R. T. 
Rose (Cambridge: at the University Press, 1906). But this work is rather technical in 
nature and does not hint at the application which Cicero makes of it. There are, naturally, 
many other mentions of the usefulness of memory both in classical writers and sixteenth 
century writers, but in neither case does one find the emphasis placed upon it by Cicero 
and echoed by Rabelais. It is just one more point, among others, in which the two meet. 

* Gargantua, pp. xciv—xcv. 

% Pantagruel, vit, 108. Other passages of the same nature are in Pantagruel, x, 123: 
“(Pantagruel) voulut un jour essayer son scavoir. De faict, par tous les carrefours de la 
ville mist conclusions en nombre de 9764 en tout scavoir, touchant en ycelles les plus fors 
doubtes qui feussent en toutes sciences. Et premierement, en la rue du Feurre tint contre 
tous les regens, artiens et orateurs...” [In a note (No. 6) appended to the word “ora- 
teurs,” Plattard says: “Aucune catégorie d’étudiants ne portent ce titre. R. désigne sans 
doute par ce nom ceux qui, par leur situation, étaient amenés a prendre la parole au nom 
de la gent scholatique.” It is interesting to note Rabelais’ use of the word “orateur” 
whether it was in usage or not. Cf. also his use of that word in Gargantua, xvu, 164]. Also 
Pantagruel, x, 127; xv, 210 and Gargantua, xxtv, 239. 
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even unruly debate. If anything, this test is even more strongly recom- 
mended as proof of acquired mastery. Once again, in this point, we meet 
with the assertion that this leaning of Rabelais for public debate is but a 
remnant of the medieval tradition. “Ainsi R., comme tous ses contempo- 
rains, n’imagine point d’exercise supérieur 4 |’argumentation comme 
épreuve de la science acquise, et de |’exercice du jugement. Par 1a, sa 
pédagogie garde quelque chose de la tradition médiévale.’’* 
3. omnium bonarum artium doctores atque scriptores eligendi. . . 


This select companionship is close to Rabelais’ heart. He recommends it 
warmly on many occasions. It was, no doubt, a natural tendency on his 
part who sought so anxiously the friendship of Erasmus and Budé and 
who, himself, was a companion of good cheer and profit. Rabelais, like 
Cicero, insists on the company of men of learning. ‘‘tu ne pourras mieulx 
faire que tenent conclusions en tout scavoir . . .et hantant les gens lettrez 
qui sont tant 4 Paris comme ailleurs.’’*” In his address to Thaumaste, 
Pantagruel, soberly and with dignity, pays him his compliments: “car 
tout bien vient de lui (Dieu) et son plaisir est que soit multiplié quand 
on se trouve entre gens dignes et ydoines de recepvoir ceste celeste manne 
de honeste scavoir.’** And the first thing Ponocrates did, after the 
Timothean purge, further to break young Gargantua of the bad habits 
he had acquired, was nothing more than “I’introduisoit es compaignies 
des gens scavans que 1a estoient, 4 |’émulation desquelz luy creust |’esperit 
et le desir de estudier autrement et se faire valoir.’** 

4. disputandumque de omni re in contrarias partis et quicquid erit in quaque 
re, quod probabile videri possit, eliciendum . . . 


It is not clear from the reading of Rabelais whether he approves of this 
sort of disputation. We have already seen (Pantagruel, vit, 108) what 
great store he placed on “conclusions en tout scavoir, publiquement, 
envers tous et contre tous.”’ But he seems to express, at times, rather 
heavy scorn for those who argue Pro et Conira. When Pantagruel was 
called upon to act as a final referee in the trial of the “deux gros seigneurs 
Baisecul et Humevesne,” he states at the outset that “‘je suis sceur que 
vous et tous ceulx par les mains desquelz a passé le procés y avez machiné 
ce que avez peu Pro et Conira, et, au cas que leur controverse estoit 
patente et facile 4 juger, vous l’avez obscurcie par sottes et desraison- 


% Pantagruel, vir, 108, note 91 (Plattard). While public debate was an established cus- 
tom in medieval times, it is perhaps well to point out that Rabelais’ distaste for things 
medieval may have prejudiced him against public debate had he not found such practice 
so definitely advocated by Cicero. 

37 Pantagruel, vii, 108. % Pantagruel, xvi, 209; 211. 

%® Gargantua, xxi, 216. Cf. also, Le Quart Livre, x1, 590: “Nous étions bien bonne com- 
paignie de gens studieux, amateurs de pérégrinité et convoyteux de visiter les gens doctes, 
antiquitéz et singularitéz d’ Italie.” 
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nables raisons et ineptes opinions de Accurse . . . ’’#° Later, in his dispu- 
tation with the “grand clerc de Angleterre” he is more categorical: “Je 
ne veulx disputer pro et contra, comme font ces sotz sophistes.’”*' Rabelais 
is, therefore, quite contemptuous of those who can take either side of 
an argument and in that he is in direct opposition to Cicero who considers 
this ability highly. But Rabelais is likewise unwilling in the example just 
cited to even “disputer en la maniere des academicques par declamation.”@ 

If, on the whole, Rabelais declares himself against pro et contra argu- 
mentation, one might add that if he meant it in all seriousness—we can 
never be certain of that with Rabelais—then it is hard to reconcile it 
with his desire to dispute publicly on any matter “envers tous et contre 
tous.” But on the face of it the evidence is against the pro et contra. 

Before passing to the study of the various items of learning which 
Cicero requires of the perfect orator and which, as we shall see, Rabelais 
echoes, it is necessary to establish more clearly the major point at which 
the two men most closely meet, that is, the need for an encyclopedic 
knowledge. In Cicero it is a leit-motiv. Cicero wisely recognizes that such 
an encyclopedic knowledge as he proposes is difficult to realize in prac- 
tice, but nevertheless he insists upon it. He relents only to the extent of 
allowing the freedom of selection in the topics to be studied. 


“Sin cuipiam nimis infinitum uidetur quod ita posui ‘quacumque de re’ licet 
quantum cuique uidebitur circumcidat atque amputet: tamen illud tenebo, 
si quae ceteris in artibus atque studiis sita sunt orator ignoret tantumque ea 
teneat quae sunt in disceptationibus atque usu forensi, tamen his de rebus 
ipsi si sit ei dicendum, quom cognorit ab eis qui tenent quae sint in quaque re, 
multo oratorem melius quam ipsos illos quorum eae sint artes esse dicturum.” 
(De Orat.,1, xv) 


“© Pantagruel, x, 128. “| Pantagruel, xvi, 210. Cf. also Gargantua, xvu1, 163. 

“ Pantagruel, xvi, 210. An interesting note is provided by Plattard, commenting on the 
declamatio: “La declamatio était proprement un exercice oratoire. Pourquoi R. en fait-il 
un exercice d’argumentation philosophique? Peut-¢tre, se souvient-il que Cicéron devenu 
philosophe ‘académique,’ rapporte dans les Tusculanes, 1, iv, qu’il vient de traiter des 
théses philosophiques de la méme maniére qu’il déclamait autrefois pour s’exercer au bar- 
reau.” For Rabelais, who “ne semble pas avoir beaucoup pratiqué lui-méme les ceuvres de 
Cicéron (Plattard, of. cit., p. 187), this is rather good remembering. But Rabelais might 
also have had in mind—if he remembered Cicero—that in the Orator Cicero himself will 
have nothing to do with the “declamatorem aliquem de ludo aut rabulam de foro.” Again, 
Rabelais may have had in mind a passage in De Orat., 1, xviii, wherein it is said that “hic 
enim mos erat patrius Academiae adversari semper omnibus in disputando.” 

“ But there is a brief reference at the end of De Orat., 1, lxii, when Cicero seems to change 
his point of view on the question. After Antonius has finished his refutation of Crassus, the 
latter, somewhat upset by the wit of Antonius, replies briefly: “Operarium nobis quendam, 
Antoni, oratorem facis, atque haud scio an aliter sentias et utare tua illa mirifica ad re- 
fellendum consuetudine, qua tibi nemo umquam praestitit; cuius quidem ipsius facultatis 
exercitatio oratorum propria est, sed iam in philosophorum consuetudine versatur maxime- 
que eorum, qui de omni re proposita in utramque partem solent copiosissime dicere.” 
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In what follows I shall cite the mest telling passages, although through- 
out the three books of the De Oratore and in the Orator one finds many 
more instances where the same thought is expressed. 


Ac mea quidem sententia nemo poterit esse omni laude cumulatus orator, nisi 
erit omnium rerum magnarum atque artium scientiam consecutus. Etenim ex 
rerum cognitione florescat et redundet oportet oratio; quae, nisi subest res ab 
oratore percepta et cognita, inanem quandam habet elocutionem et paene 
puerilem.“ 


Haec autem oratio, si res non subest ab oratore percepta et cognita, aut nulla 
sit necesse est aut omnium inrisione laudatur.® 


Quam ob rem, si quis universam et propriam oratoris vim definire complectique 
volt, is orator erit mea sententia hoc tam gravi dignus nomine qui, quaecumque 
res inciderit quae sit dictione explicanda, prudenter et composite et ornate et 
memoriter dicet cum quadam actionis etiam dignitate.“ 


+. . neminen esse in oratorum numero habendum, qui non sit omnibus eis artibus 
quae sunt libero dignae perpolitus.*” 


faciet igitur hic noster—non enim declamatorem aliquem de ludo aut rabulum 
de foro, sed doctissimum et perfectissimum quaerimus—.“* 


And finally we might recall here what Cicero earlier in De Oratore made 
clear: “Est enim et scientia comprendenda rerum plurimarum, sine qua 
verborum volubilitas inanis atque inridenda est.’ 

These passages are among the most definite and pertinent in their in- 
sistence upon an all-embracing knowledge for the perfect orator. They 
also express the outstanding theme of the De Oratore, and often repeated 
in the Orator. More particularly, we see that this encyclopedic knowledge 
is required in opposition to the “‘old” school in which only the observa- 
tion of rules was necessary, that Cicero avails himself often of the op- 
portunity of ridiculing the results of such a system and that with the 
orator, as he sees him, he constantly associates the ideal of the eruditio 
libero digna.© 

“ De Orat., 1, vi. © De Orat., 1, xii. De Orat., 1, xv. * De Orat., 1, xvi. 

8 Orator, xv. Cf. also, De Orat., 1, v; xlix; 111, xix, xx. 4 De Orat., 1, v. 

5° There is a passage in De Orat. (1, xvii) in which Cicero rues the fact—perhaps somewhat 
too modestly—that he has not had the opportunity to approach this ideal. “Hic Crassus: 
Memento, inquit, me non de mea, sed de oratoris facultate dixisse. Quid enim nos aut 
didicimus aut scire potuimus, qui ante ad agendum quam ad cognoscendum venimus; 
quos in foro, quos in ambitione, quos in re publica, quos in amicorum negotiis res ipsa ante 
confecit quam possemus aliquid de rebus tantis suspicari? Quod si tibi tantum in nobis 
videtur esse, quibus etiam si ingenium . . . doctrina certe et otium et hercule etiam stu- 
dium illud discendi acerrimum! defuit: quid censes, si ad alicuius ingenium vel maius illa 
quae ego non attigi accesserint, qualem illum et quantum oratorem futurum?” This 
passage, it seems to me, is strongly reminiscent of the tone and content which is found in 
Gargantua’s letter to Pantagruel. “Mais encores que mon feu pere, de bonne memoire, 
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And Cicero eloquently urges his listeners and the young men to pursue 
their studies: “Quam ob rem pergite ut facitis, adulescentes, atque in id 
studium in quo estis incumbite, ut et vobis honori et amicis utilitati et 
rei publicae emolumento esse possitis.’™ This is not unlike Gargantua’s 
wishes and urgings as expressed in the letter to his son: “Parquoy, mon 
filz, je te admoneste que employe ta jeunesse 4 bien profiter en estudes 
et en vertus,’” and in another passage in the same letter we find the com- 
pletion of this exhortation: “car, doresnavant que tu deviens homme et 
te fais grand, il te faudra yssir de ceste tranquilité et repos d’estudes et 
apprendre la chevalerie et les armes pour defendre ma maison et nos 
amys secourir en tous leurs affaires contre les assaulx des mal faisans.’”™ 

It is not necessary to insist at this point upon Rabelais’ enthusiasm for 
all knowledge. He has, himself, summed it up superbly: “Somme, que je 
voy un abysme de science.’ 

We now pass to the consideration of the variously specific items of 
learning which Cicero advocates and which are to be found also in Rabe- 
lais. It must be remembered, however, that certain “disciplines” natu- 
rally are differently emphasized in Rabelais—the languages, for instance. 
Not that Cicero minimized his debt to Greece,™ but this debt is not 
acknowledged in the same spirit and concern as the “‘trilingue Académie.” 
On the matter of Latin, the language of the humanists, Cicero would have 





Grandgousier eust adonné tout son estude a ce que je profitasse en toute perfection et 
scavoir politique . . . toutesfoys, comme tu peulx bien entendre, le temps n’estoit tant 
idoine ne commode es lettres comme est de present, et n’avoys copie de telz precepteurs 
comme tu as eu” (Pantagruel, vit, 101-102). This citation may be compared with greater 
justification to the following one from De Orat., 1, iv: “Nam posteaquam imperio omnium 
gentium constituto diuturnitas pacis otium confirmavit, nemo fere laudis cupidus adule- 
scens non sibi ad dicendum studio omni enitendum putavit. Ac primo quidem totius ra- 
tionis ignari, qui neque exercitationis ullam viam neque aliquod praeceptum artis esse 
arbitrarentur, tantum quantum ingenio et cogitatione poterant consequebantur; post 
autem, auditis oratoribus Graecis cognitisque eorum litteris adhibitisque doctoribus, 
incredibili quodam nostri homines dicendi studio flagraverunt.” Throughout his letter 
Gargantua is humble about his learning and regretful of his lack of opportunity. “Tant y a 
que, en l’eage ov je suis, j’ay esté contrainct de apprendre les lettres Grecques . . . mais je 
n’avoys eu loysir de comprendre en mon jeune eage” [Pantagruel, vim, 104). 

We may note here the use of flagraverunt, which as “‘enflambé” is a favorite one with Rabe- 
lais. Cf. “Pantagruel print nouveau courage et feut enflambé a proffiter plus que jamais, 
en sorte, que le voyant estudier et proffiter, eussiez dict que tel estoit son esperit entre les 
livres comme est le feu parmy les brandes, tant il i’avoit infatigable et strident” [Pante- 
gruel, vit, 110]. “Strident” may with justification be associated with “acerrimum” used 
above. "1 De Orat., 1, viii. 

% Pontagruel, vii, 105. 8 Pantagruel, vii, 108. % Pantagruel, vim, 108. 

% De Orat., 1, iv: “Atque ut omittam Graeciam, que semper eloquentiae princeps esse 
voluit atque illas omnium doctrinarum inventrices Athenas.” 
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been flattered to hear Gargantua’s recommendation “que tu formes ton 
stile . . . quand 4 la Latine [a l’imitation de] Ciceron.”™ 

“Qu’il n’y ait hystoire que tu ne tienne en memoire presente, 4 quoy te 
aydera la cosmographie de ceulx qui en ont escript.’”*’ The meaning of 
“‘Cosmographie” as used by Rabelais is not quite clear. It certainly is 
more than mere geography, for a few lines below he distinctly describes— 
without actually mentioning by name—the study of geographical mat- 
ters including botany. 
Et quand 4 la cognoissance des faictz de nature, je veulx que tu te y adonne 
curieusement; qu’il n’y ait mer, riviere ny fontaine, dont tu ne cognoisse les 
poissons, tous les oyseaulx de |’air, tous les arbres, arbustes et fructices des 
forestz, toutes les herbes de la terre, tous les metaulx cachez au ventre des abys- 
mes, les pierreries de tout Orient et Midy: rien ne te soit incongneu.™ 


What he probably had in mind was history in the broader sense of the 
word, “la cosmographie est pour lui, comme pour les anciens, la descrip- 
tion de l’univers.’** Speaking of the “gros veaulx de disme, ignorans de 
tout ce qu’est necessaire 4 |’intelligence des loix,”® in the case of Mon- 
sieur de Baysecul versus Monsieur de Humevesne, he vents his anger 
against the “veaulx’”—the judges—because “du regard des lettres de 
humanité et congnoissance des antiquitez et histoire, ilz en estoyent 
chargez comme un crapault de plumes,” 

Cicero, likewise, in conjunction with the other knowledges insists upon 
a full knowledge of history, especially for the man of law. 


Cognoscat etiam rerum gestarum et memoriae veteris ordinem, maxime scilicet 
nostrae civitatis, sed etiam imperiosorum populorum et regum illustrium; quem 
laborem nobis Attici nostri levavit labor, qui conservatis notatisque temporibus, 
nihil cum illustre practermitteret, annorum septingetorum memoriam uno libro 
colligavit. Nescire autem quid ante quam natus sic acciderit, id est semper esse 
puerum. Quid enim est aetas hominis, nisi ea memoria rerum veterum cum 
superiorum aetate contexitur? Commemoratio autem antiquitatis exemplorum- 
que prolatio summa cum delectatione et auctoritatem orationi affert et fidem.” 


“Des ars liberaux: geometrie, arismeticque et musicque... et de 
astronomie saiche en tous les canons.’”* Cicero, in the impressive list of 
items which his perfect orator must master, does not fail to include the 
natural sciences. “Quis musicis, quis huic studio litterarum, quod profi- 
tentur ei qui gramatici vocantur, penitus se dedit, quin omnem illarum 


5 Pantagruel, vim, 106. 57 Pantagruel, vit, 106. % Pantagruel, vit, 107. 

® Pantagruel, vit, 106 (note 69). Cf. also J. Burckhardt, of. cit., pp. 257-271 and 285- 
288, and Emile Egger, Mémoires de littérature ancienne (Paris: E. Thorin, 1862), pp. 316- 
354. 6° Pantagruel, x, 129. © Pantagruel, x, 131. 

*2 Orator, xxxiv. Cf. also De Orat., 1, v; 11, xvi. 

$3 Pantagruel, vimt, 106. Also, Gargantua, xxmm, 217; 221-223; 235. 
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artium paene infinitam vim et materiem scientia et cognitione compren- 
derit.”™ 

“Du droit civil, je veulx que tu saiche par cueur les beaulx textes et 
me les confere avecques philosophie.’"* Judging by his love of law, Rabe- 
lais must have been a lawyer at heart. Of all the sciences he wishes his 
pupil to learn, law is the one which seems the capital one. In that, of 
course, he was in agreement with his best friends, Budé and Tiraqueau, 
and certainly with Cicero. 

It is only natural that Cicero in treating of the orator should emphasize 
the all-important part that a legal knowledge must share in the forma- 
tion of the orator. “‘Ius civile teneat, quo egent causae forenses cotidie. 
Quid est enim turpius quam legitimarum et civilum controversiam 
patrocinia suscipere, cum sis legum et civilis juris ignarus?’’®” 

One may conclude from this study that Rabelais could have very pos- 
sibly found in Cicero’s study of the perfect orator a body of notions with 
which he was in sympathy and which fitted so strikingly with the Renais- 
sance concept of the ideal man, “parfaict tant en vertu, honnesteté et 
preudhommie, comme en tout scavoir liberal et honneste.’’® It is true 
that there are predecessors or contemporaries who might have suggested 
to Rabelais one or more of his ideas.** As to Castiglione, I am inclined to 
agree with Plattard”® that his influence was not the paramount one. 

While Castiglione was familiar with Cicero, it is significant that of the 
three books of De Oratore the second book is the one from which Casti- 
glione draws most heavily, especially chapters 54-71. These correspond, 


* De Orat., 1, iii. In antiquity a grammarian was an encyclopedist. Cf. also, De Orat., 
I, xix; Orator, tv, “Quid dicam de natura rerum, cuius cognitio magnam orationis suppedidat 
copiam?”; and Orator, xxxtv, “Volo enim prius habeat orator rem, de qua dicat, dignam 
auribus eruditis,...quem etiam, quo grandior sit et quodam modo excelsior, . . . ne 
physicorum quidem esse ignarum solo. Omnia profecto, cum se a caelestibus rebus referet 
ad humanas, excelsius magnificentiusque dicet et sentiet.”” We may note here that physics 
in Cicero’s time included metaphysics and cosmography. 

% Pantagruel, vu, 107. Cf. also Pantagruel, v, 58 “les livres des loix luy sembloyent une 
belle robe d’or, triumphante et precieuse A merveilles, (but) qui feust brodée de merde: 
Pantagruel, x, 128-130. 

* “Tci comme plus loin au ch. x, R. révéle son initiation aux sciences juridiques. II se 
fait l’6cho de Budé et du cercle des légistes de Fontenay-le-Comte, qui professaient une vive 
admiration pour le droit civil romain (P).” Pantagruel, vi, 107. For a fuller treatment of 
Rabelais’ knowledge and predilection for law, cf. J. Plattard, op. cit., pp. 94-126. 

*? Orator, xxiv. Cf. also, De Orat., 1, v, x, xi. 

% Pantagruel, vit, 101. 

® For Rabelais’ immediate predecessors or contemporaries, cf. especially W. H. Wood- 
ward, Vittorino da Felire and Other Humanist Educators (Cambridge: at the University 
Press, 1897). 

% J. Plattard, of. cit., pp. 81-82. The Cortegiano, one might add, lacks the gravity and 
scope which we find in Cicero and Rabelais. 
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roughly, to paragraphs 42-84 of the Cortegiano, 11; Cf. Michele Scherillo, 
ed., Il libro del Cortegiano del conte Baldessar Castiglione (Milano: 
Hoepli, 1928). These sections treat in both authors of the various uses 
of puns, witty retorts, and jokes of which the orator may avail himself. 

There are other fairly numerous borrowings from Cicero, but relatively 
few from De Oratore I. The only truly significant borrowing (De Orat., 1, 
xxvi) concerns the choice of a courtesan from among the nobility: 


Allor il conte Ludovico—Non nego io, rispose, che ancora negli émini bassi non 
possan regnar quelle medesime virti che nei nobili. Ma per non replicar quello 
che gia avemo detto, con molte altre ragioni che si poriano addure in laude della 
nobilta, la quel sempre e appresso ognuno é onorata, perché ragionevole cosa é 
che de’ boni nascano i boni, avendo noi a formare un Cortegiano senza difetto 
alcuno, e cumulato d’ogni laude, mi par necessario farlo nobile; si per molte altre 
cause, come ancor per la opinione universale, la qual subito accompagna la 
nobilta.” 


Cicero says simply: ‘‘Sed quia de oratore quaerimus, fingendus est nobis 
oratione nostra, detractis omnibus ritiis, orator atque omni laude cumu- 
latus.”” Cicero was not concerned with the “‘nobile” by birth but rather 
with the type of man who is closer to Rabelais’ “gens liberes, bien nez.”’ 

It seems, therefore, to this writer, that while one cannot exclude the 
possibility of an influence of the Cortegiano on Rabelais, there is not in 
the latter the unity of thought which is found in De Oratore. Nor is there 
in the Cortegiano the same quality of emphasis of purpose as in Cicero. 
Erasmus, Budé, Tiraqueau, and other friends of Rabelais might have 
supplied him with deed and word. But in none of the foregoing do we 
find the proximity and the fullness of accord which exists between Cicero 
and Rabelais. And Rabelais himself indicates in the Briefve Declaration™ 
that he was acquainted with De Oratore, since he cites it by name, al- 
though, as is often his wont, imaginatively. Throughout the four—or 
five—books of Rabelais there are many direct and indirect allusions and 
borrowings from Cicero. When young Eudemon delivers his oration be- 
fore an amazed Grandgouzier, there is the compliment “que mieulx 
resembloit un Graechus, un Cicero ou un Emilius du temps passé qu’un 
jouvenceau de ce siécle.“ And even Frére Jean pays his respects to the 
Roman orator. “Comment (dist Ponocrates), vous jurez, Frere Jean?” 
“Ce n’est (dist le moine) que pour orner mon langaige. Ce sont couleurs de 
rhetorique Ciceroniane.”” This respect—under various forms—for Cicero 
and his oratory, is often expressed by Rabelais. Plattard” even maintains 


7 Jl Cortegiano, 1, xvi. ™ De Orat., 1, xxvi. 

73 Jacques Boulenger, op. cit., p. 761. 

™ Gargantua, xv, 149. % Gargantua, Xxxix, 337. 

% Cf. J. Plattard, op. cit., p. 286, and especially pp. 300-303. 
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that “il y a dans son livre toute une catégorie de chapitres dont le carac- 
tére le plus notable est d’étre des pastiches du style cicéronien.’’”’ If this is 
the case, may we not deduce also that a knowledge of Cicero’s style”® 
carries with it the inevitable implication of a knowledge, a thorough 
knowledge of Cicero’s works and ideas? There is no gainsaying Cicero’s 
debt to others and that of Rabelais to as many more, but the analysis 
just presented shows, I trust, the strong possibility that Rabelais was 
indebted to Cicero in spirit and in letter. 

It may be concluded, furthermore, that some of the “medieval” 
vestiges supposedly remaining in Rabelais are not “medieval” at all but 
are derived from sound classical precept—in this case Cicero’s De Oratore. 
Rabelais’ views on education, therefore, are more those of a humanist of 
the sixteenth century. 

GrEorGE O. SEIVER 

University of Pennsylvania 


™ This writer is preparing a study on these very stylistic devices. 

% The “pastiche” method is discussed by Cicero, De Orat., 1, xxxiv, in these terms: 
“Quibus lectis hos adsequebar ut, cum ea quae legeram Graece, Latine redderem, non 
solum optimis verbis uterer et tamen usitatis, sed etiam exprimerem quaedam verba imi- 
tando, quae nova nostris essent, dum modo essent idonea.” This method is not entirely 
unknown to Gargantua: “Mais, encores que celle journée feust-passée sans livres et lec- 
tures, poinct elle n’estoit passée sans profit, car en beau pré ilz recoloient par cueur quel- 
ques plaisans vers de l’Agriculiure de Virgile, de Hesiode, du Rusticque de Politian, de- 
scripvoient quelques plaisans epigrammes en latin, puis les mettoient par rondeaux et bal- 
lades en langue francoyse.” Gargantua, xxv, 243. 
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XXXVIII 


THE CULT OF THE POET IN RENAISSANCE 
EMBLEM LITERATURE 


UID petitur sacris nisi tantum fama poetis?” inquired Boissard as 
a representative sixteenth-century man of letters.! That he cribbed 
the wording of his question from Ovid merely makes him a more typically 
Renaissance author. Like other literary theorists of the period, the em- 
blematists—those essayists in prose and verse who reached such a vast 
public in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries—subscribed to 
the contention that the great poet achieves renown and immortality 
through his works. The emblematists frequently chose engravings or 
woodcuts containing symbols of glory, affixed brief titles or “posies” to 
these cuts, and then subjoined thereto essays or poems developing the 
theme of literary glory suggested by the plate. The accompanying repro- 
duction from Peacham’s Minerva Britanna (note 23) will acquaint the 
reader with a typical page from an emblem-book. Of all the literary no- 
tions encountered in emblem-books, this belief that the Muse saves 
poets from ignominy and death is the most frequent. It is the basic idea 
underlying the classic cult of poetic glory, the one cult shared by classic 
and Romanticist alike. It is interesting to see reappearing in every lan- 
guage of Western Europe the gratifying thought that authors win eternai 
life and kudos through their compositions. It strikes a most familiar note 
when we encounter it phrased in Renaissance Latin, for we remember 
reading it over and ove in classic Latin texts. 
Four principal facets of this Pindaric or Horatian ideal will be pointed 
out in the subjoined paragraphs. Granting occasional overlapping, these 
four may be summarized as follows: 


1. Poets and authors achieve immortal fame; they are wards of the Muses and 
are, indeed, touched with divinity. 

2. Poets and authors create monuments more lasting than bronze which are 
destined to endure forever. 

3. The pen and sword are the two chief instruments for winning glory; authors 
deserve as much if not more glory than warriors. 

4. Poetry is often represented by symbols of glory in the conventional iconog- 
raphy of emblem literature. 


Many prose or verse passages in emblem literature considered poets 
as nurslings of the Muses, an epithet common in the Renaissance. As 
poets are devoted servitors to the Muses, it is only right that the latter 
should bestow immortal life upon them. The French adapter of Ripa ex- 


1 J. J. Boissard—Le Bey de Batilly, Emblemata (Frankfort, 1596), p. 0 1. 
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plains: “N’estant jamais ingrates 4 ceux qui les servent, elles leur don- 
nent l’immortalité pour récompense de |’estime qu’ils en ont faite.” 


Et les agréables chansons, 

Par qui leurs doctes Nourrissons 
Scavent charmer les destinées, 
Recompensent un bon accueil 

De louanges, que les années 

Ne mettent point dans le Cercueil.? 


The collection of Horatii emblemaia of Otho van Veen (Vaenius) con- 
tains several stanzas proclaiming the eternity of the poet’s fame and 
acknowledging the intercession of the Muses. Although Vaenius includes 
free translations in French, Spanish, and Italian, his native idiom is 
Flemish: 

De Musen helpen met den tijt 

Den man die weerdigh is te loven 

Ten hemel / dat zijn naem daer boven 
Blijft eewigh voor de doot beurijt. 
Ter goeder ur’ is hy gheboren 

Die wel verdient heeft / dat de faem 
Sijn daden heerlijck en sijn naem 
Blaest eewigh in een yders ooren.® 


The full page plate facing these verses portrays the winged Muses lifting 
the laureled poet heavenward. An accompanying stanza in Italian states 
that poets are made akin to brilliant gods and immune to death by “la 
rimbombante Fama, il Tempo alato, e le sonore Muse.” 

The classic lines in Horace’s odes which most of these writers were re- 
producing or paraphrasing affirmed that “the Muse forbids the man 
worthy of praise to die; the Muse blesses him with the reward of heaven.’”* 
This passage is reproduced in the Jcones symbolicae of Christophorus 
Giarda: “‘Verum est enim, quod optime de lyrica meritus cecinit Vates, 
‘Dignum laude virum Musa vetat mori; coelo Musa beat’; contra enim- 
verd caelata virtus, nec versibus illustrata, quantum sepultae inertiae 
tandem distat.’”’* The observation applies here to both the singer and the 
one sung. Giarda concludes, “Great is the praise of the poetic faculty, 
incredible the glory, which can liberate the virtue of illustrious men from 
death, and does not suffer it to be buried in malicious oblivion.” 

The same phrase, “‘coelo Musa beat,” is the title of an emblem of 


* Cesare Ripa, Iconologia, French adaptation by J. B. (Amsterdam, 1698), p. 204. On 
Ripa, vide infra, note 34. 

* Otho Vaenius, Horatit emblemata (Antwerp, 1612), p. 158. 

* Horace, Odes, tv, viii. 

5 Christophorus Giarda, Icones symbolicae (Milan, 1628), p. 92. 
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Pegasus and his foe the Chimaera designed by Boissard, and a para- 
phrase of it occurs in the adjoined strophe. The poet merits fame by over- 
coming ignorance with his learned songs, like Pegasus overcoming the 
Chimaera. The noble steed, born of the blood of Medusa and author of 
Hippocrene, symbolizes the glorious poet in his flight to attain the stars: 


Creditus occisae matris de sanguine natus 
Praepetibus pennis Pegasus astra petit, 

Postquam iam a casto domita est sessore Chymera, 
Degq; sacro Aonias vertice fodit aquas. 

Nempe haec virtuti respondet Fama, virosque 
Inlustres coelo docta camoena beat.*® 


De Leermeester der Zeden is graced by an emblem showing the Muses 
hoisting a bard up to heaven, obviously inspired by the larger engraving 
in the Horatii emblemata of Vaenius. The accompanying stanza, entitled 
“Dichtkunst Vereeuwigt,” claims that the nine sisters elevate poets 
above earthly cares and slander: 


De zanggodinnen en de Tyd 

Verheffen, uit gedrang der volken, 

Die aan de dichtkunst zyn gewyd, 

En voeren hen door lucht en wolken: 
Indien hun lof, die nooit verdween, 
Wierd aangeranst van lastermonden, 
Of van onweetendheid bestreen, 

Noch duurd die eeuwig, ongeschonden.’ 


Lines identical with these occur in the Zinnebeelden uit Horatius Flaccus 
(1683) of Vaenius, under the posie, ““Dichtkunst maekt eeuwig.” 

When the Muses and Apollo are not wresting the writer from the quag- 
mire of oblivion, they are shielding him from the worldly cares which 
plague our everyday lives. 

One of the standard Renaissance objections to poetry as a vocation 
was that poets starved while courtiers waxed fat. Satires against cour- 
tiers and court life were most common during the period.* Behind many 
of these was motivation of jealousy and rancor. It is therefore unusual 
to find an emblematist rationalizing that creative writers were spared the 
concerns which beset aulic sycophants and should be grateful for their 
intellectual freedom. La Doctrine des meurs (1685) contains an engraving 
showing a man of letters being protected from everyday cares by Apollo. 
This plate, entitled ““L’Estude des lettres est la felicité de l’homme,” 


6 Work cited in note 1, p. N 4. 

7 Jacob van Royen, De Leermeester der Zeden (Amsterdam, 1686), p. 39. 

8 Cf. Du Bellay’s “Poéte courtisan,” Ronsard’s “A un sien ami, fasché de suivre la 
Court,” and La Taille’s “Courtisan retiré.” 
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' appears also in the Horatii emblemata of Vaenius and Gomberville’s 


vous présente.!° 





1° Tbid., p. 260. 
11 Otho Vaenius, Horatii emblemata (Antwerp, 1612), p. 156. The Spanish version reads: 


Théatre moral de la vie humaine. 


Nouveaux et genereux Orphées, 

Qui loin de la faveur des Rois, 

Venez au silence des Bois, 

Consulter les neuf doctes Fées: 

Vous ignorez les soins cuisans, 

Qui devorent les Courtisans. 

La tristesse et la peur ne vous font point la guerre: 
Vous estes affranchis des injures du sort; 

Et de tous les maux de la Terre, 

Vous n’eprouvez jamais que celuy de la Mort.* 


This stanza is followed by an extravagant defense of the study and prac- 
tice of poetry. Although he may not concede that the Muses grant im- 
mortality, Gomberville wonders how anyone choosing his profession with 
free will could elect any other vocation than literature: 

Celles que les Muses vous offrent de si bonne grace sont des faveurs durables, 
sont des faveurs innocentes, sont des faveurs qui vous élévent en vous ravissant, 
& qui vous faisant passer de la condition des hommes 4 celle des Héros, vous font 
comme autant de souverains préservatifs contre toutes les poisons que la volupté 


In Vaenius this same plate bears the posie “A Musis Tranquillitas.” 


Den vrient der Musen blijft altijt 

Van droefheyt en van vrees beurijt / 

Voor Pallas grouwlijck schilt sy swichten / 
Het welck hem deckt / maer hen versaeght. 
Apollo met sijn snelle schichten 

In zee hen met de winden iaeght. 
Gheleertheyt kan de menschen gheuen 

Een vrolijck en gherustlijck leven." 


®*M. de Gomberville, La doctrine des maurs en cent tableaux (Paris, 1685), p. 259. In 
the Thédtre moral (Brussels, 1678), p. 155, the stanza begins: 


Muses que vos sacrez mystéres, 
Changent le destin des mortels. 


Pallas y Apollo, con su escudo, y flechas 
Para los vicios, libre de passiones, 
Guardan al sabio, haziendo, que derechas 
E] temor, la tristeza, y pretensiones 

Por su poder y braco ya deshechas 

Sin dar lugar, o tiempo a razones, 

Vayan al mar, que con su mal secebe, 

Y sopla el viento porque el mar las lleve. 
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If Apollo and other pagan divinities protected poets and made them 
immune to death, the Christian God could ill afford to be less solicitous. 
He could reserve a special place for them in heaven. Alexander Barclay, 
Englishing the Stultifera Navis of Sebastian Brandt (a picture- rather 
than emblem-book) affirms of men of letters: “Eternall ioy and rest in 
Gods hye presence to them rewarded shal be.’’” 

The Hellenic idea that the poet is theoleptic, touched with sufficient 
divinity to be a prophet or oracle, was revived during the Renaissance 
along with other classical baggage. The poets could become divinely 
inspired by the muses or Apollo, as we have noted, or by the Fates. This 
Pindaric notion was recalled, if not subscribed to, by most of the literary 
theorists in every country of Western Europe, its most earnest apostle 
remaining Pierre de Ronsard in France. In sixteenth-century terminol- 
ogy, poets become an elect. The gift of poetry became a God-given 
grace. 

In the Emblemata of De Batilly (1596) this idea is presented through 
the dual media of picture and printed line. An engraving shows Phoebus 
Apollo leading a poet by the hand into his chariot drawn by soaring 
steeds. The accompanying verses maintain that the poet’s glory courses 
throughout the world; for him is reserved honor without death. It is 
Apollo who initiates him into the holy mysteries: 


Quos Phoebus ad aurea caeli 
Limina sublimis Iovis omnipotentis in aula 
Sistit, & aetherei monstrat commercia coetus; 
Et sacri vates & Divum cura vocantur.” 


Apollo keeps alive the memory of his talented elect. This is attested by 
the Latin of Christophorus Giarda, which loses some of its fulsomeness 
in translation. “Now if—as once Aeneas and his companion, enclosed in 
the kindly cloud of Venus and coming on Carthage, contemplated in 
leisurely fashion the Ilian battles, most elegantly arrayed in the court- 
yard of Dido—Apollo should in like manner transfer us, raised in a golden 
chariot into his home, where he keeps the images, artfully elaborated 
and industriously effected, of the highest poets, our admiration would be 
unable to restrain and check itself from exclaiming, ‘Quid locus in terris 
vatum non plenus honoris’.’””™ 

Under Boissard’s plate in De Batilly, two stanzas, entitled ““Poetarum 
gloria,” preach that the true poet may soar with Phoebus without fearing 
the tragic fall of Icarus. 


12 Sebastian Brandt, Stultifera Navis, English adaptation (London, 1570), p. 236. 
18 Le Bey de Batilly, Emblemata (Frankfort, 1596), emb. li. 
« Christophorus Giarda, Jcones symbolicae (Milan, 1628), p. 96. 
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Iactatis pennis audete credere coelo 

Poppze, aethereas atque agitare vias. 
Hoctua quae potuit tibi sic disponere Musa. 
Remigium alarum praevia Musa reget. 
Cedet et ipsa tuis impulsa volatibus aura, 
Et tenues ventibrachia mota ferent. 

Nec dubita, nec tuta time, velut Icarus alter 
Inde novis faciat nomina lapsus aquis. 


Dedaleum hic nihil est, non ceris igne solutis 
Musa tibi et lino nexuit istud opus. 

Nata tibi 4 puero rata sed connubria coeli 
Et Phoebo ut Musae subdita cura tui est. 

In manibus lauro, lauro inductaque capillis 
Agnoscet vatem per sua digna Deus. 

In 4; suos tollet currus, tibi grande referre 
Toto et quem lustrat, nomen ab orbe dabit.™ 


A prose commentary to these verses is appended. Boissard carried into 
practice the theory that authors can immortalize their contemporaries 
by putting them into their works. One of his chief contributions is the 
Icones virorum illusirium, a sixteenth-century “Who’s Who.” In volume 
m1 he includes a tribute to Smidenstetus by Henricus Meibomius. The 
latter notes that “‘viget relligio in templis, nec desunt praemia Musis.’”* 
Whereas the ordinary author has one definite means of achieving 
glory, the emblematist enjoys a double track to fame. He may be re- 
membered for the emblems in his volumes in addition to his poetry or 
prose. An admirer of Boissard augurs for him such a double immortality. 
Toy qui scais bien manier, 
Mon Boissard, ces deux outils, 
Tu peux l’oubli deffier: 
Car maugré les ans fuitis, 
Demeureront les beaux traits 
De ta plume & pinceau faicts.” 


No composer of emblemata entertained a more justified belief that 
he was achieving immortality through his works than Andreas Alciatus. 
Although his sundry productions as Weights and Measures and The Most 
Excellent Trinity are now forgotten, his emblems enjoyed over 140 edi- 
tions in the sixteenth century alone. A vain man, Alciatus no doubt 
firmly believed “Ex literarum studiis immortalitatem acquiri,” a con- 
viction he inscribed over one of his engravings. For his demonstration of 
this contention he evokes the buccin of Triton: “Triton, the trumpeter 


1% Same as note 13. 
16 J. J. Boissard, Icones virorwm illustrium (Frankfort, 1598), m1, 97. 17 [bid., 1, 30. 
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of Neptune, whose lower part is shaped like a fish, whose appearance 
indicates that he is a marine god, is revealed in the middle of a circle 
formed by a serpent which, biting, holds its tail inserted in its mouth. 
Fame accompanies remarkable deeds and men outstanding in mind, and 
orders that they be spoken of throughout the entire world.’”® 

Occasionally the emblematist would recall that his social and intellec- 
tual purpose should make him less concerned about glory. Just as one 
finds doctrinary statements that writers care little for money—state- 
ments to be taken somewhat less than literally—so one finds disclaimers 
about fame. Alexander Barclay claims that his picture-book translation, 
“Ship of Fooles,” is written “‘neyther for hope of rewarde nor laude of 
man, but onely for the holesome instruction, commoditie and doctrine 
of wisdome, and to clense the vanitie and madnes of foolishe people, of 
whom over great number is in the Realme of England.’’!® 

At two points in this volume Barclay registers ancient authors whose 
genius had won them lasting fame. Plato achieved undying glory by 
eschewing frivolous company and devoting himself to study.”° Horace, 
through his eloquence, won “great laude,” and Persius bequeathed to 
posterity one book “by the which he committed his name and laude to 
perpetuall memorye.’”! 

Recalling the Horatian boast that excellent writings constituted a 
monument more lasting than bronze, the emblematists echoed the claim 
just as readily as any other contemporary critics or theorists. To illustrate 
this truth, the emblem writers generally resorted to engravings of top- 
pling towers and colossi. Such an illustration accompanies the verses 
entitled “Scripta manent,” in Whitney’s Choice of Emblemes (1586): 


If mightie Troie, with gates of steele and brasse, 
Be worne awaie, with tracte of stealinge time: 
If Carthage raste; if Thebes be growne with grasse. 
If Babel stoope: that to the cloudes did clime: 
If Athens, and Numantia suffered spoile: 
If Aegypt spires be evened with the soile. 
Then what maye laste, which time doth not impeache, 
Since that wee see, theise monumentes are gone: 
Nothinge at all, but time doth over reache, 
It eates the steele, and weares the marble stone: 
But writinges laste, thoughe yt doe what it can, 
And are preserv’d, even since the worlde began.” 


18 Andreas Alciatus, Emblemata (Paris, 1536), p. 45: “Neptuni tubicen, cuius pars ultima 


cetum, etc.” 
19 Sebastian Brandt, Stultifera Navis, English adaptation (London, 1570), p. 1¥°. 
2 Tbid., 223. 1 [bid., prologue, n. p. 


* Geffrey Whitney, Choice of Emblemes (Leyden, 1586), p. 131. 
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Whitney then proceeds to the additional observation that great men and 
great deeds would be forgotten if not perpetuated by writers of books. 
The deeds of Samson, Joshua, David, Alexander, Caesar, and Scipio 
owe their fame to books. 
One of Whitney’s compatriots and contemporaries, and incidentally 

a better writer, was Henry Peacham, author of the Minerva Britanna. 
His poem on this same theme—a poem exceedingly alliterative—is en- 
titled “Ulterius durabit.” (See plate.) 

The Monuments that mightie Monarches reare, 

Colosso’s statues, and Pyramid’s high, 

In tract of time, doe moulder downe and weare, 

Ne leave they any little memorie, 

The Passenger may warned be to say, 

They had their being here, another day. 


But wise wordes taught, in numbers sweete to runne, 
Preserved by the living Muse for aie, 

Shall still abide, when date of these is done, 

Nor ever shall by Time be worne away: 

Time, Tyrants, Envie, World assay thy worst, 

Ere Homer die, thou shalt be “‘fired first.’ 


At another point, Peacham sets down the following pertinent observa- 
tion, even more alliterative: 


Lew’d lines, our loves, and leasinges vaine 
Do die: when wise wordes ever do remaine.™ 


The same toppled obelisk and towers in ruin are encountered in the 
Emblémes latins de J. J. Boissard, avec Vinterprétation francaise (1588). 
Boissard’s Latin reads: 

Non omnis vivit, vitA qui spirat in ista: 

Sed qui post fati funera vivit adhuc: 

Et cui posteritas famae praeconia servat 
Aeternum is, calamo vindice, nomen habet.** 


His commentator “interprets” with the words, 


Mais qui de ses vertus la plume a pour garand: 
Celuy contre le temps invincible se rend: 
Car elle vainc du temps & |’effort, & l’injure. 


%3 Henry Peacham, Minerva Britanna (London, 1612), p. 161. Professor Allan Gilbert 
of Duke University reminds me that these stanzas are adapted from some equally allitera- 
tive lines in Spenser’s Ruines of Time, vv. 440-413: 

For deeds doe die, how ever noblie donne, 
And thoughts of men do as themselves decay, 
But wise wordes taught in numbers for to runne, 
Recorded by the Muses, live for ay, etc. 
* Thid., p.57. % Emblémes latins de J.J. Boissard, edited by Messin (Metis, 1588), p. 40. 
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The Horatian term “monument” found in Whitney and Peacham be- 
came a key word in many a Renaissance literary discussion on glory. 
Under an engraving in Gomberville depicting an artist painting and a 
poet composing one reads, 


Veux tu laisser de toy d’illustres Monumens, 
Et gagner une place au Temple de la Gloire? 
Suy les Arts immortels des filles de mémoire; 
Et ne force jamais tes nobles sentimens.™* 


Hadrian Junius, the Dutch historian and emblematist, included in his 
collection the engraving of a heraldic angel bearing a pen and winging 
his way heavenward over a city rampart. The posie read “Penna beat 
coelo, penna volare facit astra super,” and the quatrain announced, 


Oculata, pennis fulta, sublimem vehens 
Calamum aurea inter astra Fama collocat. 
Illustre claris surgit é scriptis decus, 
Feritque perpes vertice alta sidera.”” 


A reference to the “monumentum” is present also in Junius. It is in- 
cluded later in the volume in a subsequent explanation of this emblem 
LX. The exegesis states that honor will remain short-lived and uncertain 
(brevis fluxusque) for someone composing trivial and inconstant works; 
yet honor will accompany forever polished works created with consid- 
ered judgment, 

quod immortalibus suis scriptis augurans Flaccus, monumentum aere perennius 
exegisse se gloriatur, illiusque ad exemplum Ovidius nullis ignibus, nullaque 
vetustate abolendum opus perfecisse praesagus cecinit. Vivet etiam tuus Blondeli 
[the emblem is dedicated to Jacobus Blondelius] immortali memoria calamus, ut 
ille penicillus pracclarissimi pictoris, qui manum de tabula tollere potuisse 
negatur, industriam singularem repraesentans, et immortalis gloriae spem non 
dubiam affectans viam.** 


The engraving of a herald used here is found again (although redrawn) 
in Whitney’s Choice of Emblemes; it bears the same Latin title as in the 
1565 edition of Junius.” The accompanying verses devoted to poetic 
glory constitute one of the lengthiest discussions on the subject in em- 
blem literature. The poem, dedicated to Edwarde Dier, opens with a 
eulogy on the deceased Earl of Surrey, author of Songes and Sonettes. 
Although Apollo, Pallas, and the Muses mourn this loss, a new genius, 
Philip Sydney, is arising to take the place of Surrey. Each of these two 
names will be remembered throughout the centuries: 


6 Le Roy de Gomberville, Thédire moral de la vie humaine (Brussels, 1678), p. 127. 
27 Hadrian Junius, Emblemata (Leyden, 1575), p. 66. In the 1565 edition, the posie had 
read merely, “Pennae gloria immortalis.” 8 Tbid., p. 141. 
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Wherefore, proceede I praye, unto your lasting fame; 

For writinges last when wee bee gonne, and doe preserve our name. 
Two thousand yeares, and more, Homerus wrat his booke; 

And yet the fame doth still remayne, and keepes his former looke. 
Wheare Aegypte spires bee gonne, and Rome doth ruine feele, 

Yet, both begonne since he was borne, thus time doth turn the wheele.”* 


The poem continues for many more lines, developing this monumentum 
aere perennius theme. 

A great number of passages in the emblem-books treat of a specific 
aspect of the cult of Fame: this regarded the comparative glory of the 
poet and warrior. It was generally agreed among emblematists that these 
two professions were the most certain vocational paths to glory. “Las 
Letras y las Armas son los dos caminos, por donde los Hombres se en- 
noblezen, y hazen memorables y (4 manera de dezir) eternos.’”*° Instead 
of elaborating this sincere belief of the emblematists, we must refer the 
reader to another article, a great part of which we have devoted to this 
very subject." It may suffice to repeat here that while practical experi- 
ence sometimes led the emblematist to question whether his glory was 
superior to that of the warrior, his poetic self-consciousness and Horatian 
egotism generally persuaded him that his was the superior glory, that 
whatever glory the warriors achieved they owed to the poets who re- 
corded their deeds for posterity. 

As poets and essayists the emblematists subscribed to the doctrine of 
poetic glory. As iconographers they welcomed the motif of literary glory 
as affording certain images and effects which could be incorporated into 
attractive emblems. One may, therefore, examine the plates themselves of 
the emblem-books for further evidence of the emblematist’s belief in 
the cult of literary glory. Two images are found again and again which 
not only embellish the pages but attest a doctrinary faith in poetic glory. 
These images are the laurel (or ivy) and the swan. 

One of the inevitable accouterments of glory is the Apollonic leaf, the 
laurel. The cult of the laurel attained such a peak that the custom of 
awarding the laurel, repopularized with Petrarch, was adopted by the 
sixteenth century. Although the official title of court laureate was not 
created in England until the following century, the emblem-books them- 
selves tell us that the distinction was conferred by monarchs on meri- 
torious writers of the sixteenth. For example, in 1564 Paulus Melissus was 
appointed poet laureate by Emperor Ferdinand at Vienna; Hartvicius 


2 Geffrey Whitney, Choice of Emblemes (Leyden, 1586), p. 197. 
% Theatro moral de toda la philosophia (Brussels, 1669), p. 162. 
31. R. J. Clements, “Pen and Sword in Renaissance Emblem Literature,” Modern Lan- 


guage Quarterly, v (June, 1944). 
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Smidenstetus was similarly crowned in Saxony in 1563." If this type of 
ritualistic coronation was rare, unofficial laureations were common 
enough. By means of both their engravings and writings, emblematists 
frequently placed laurels on the brows of their friends and patrons. As 
for poets themselves, they traditionally seek laurels, real or figurative, 
as symbols of eternal fame: 


Aeternum decus est hederae, & Parnassia laurus 
Perpetué semper frontis honore viget. 

Inde comas merité cingunt & tempora vates, 
Queis aeterna solet non nisi fama peti.* 


In Renaissance iconography the traditional allegorical figure of Poesia 
was generally crowned by laurel. Certain emblematists, prescribing just 
how the personification of Poetry should be drawn, explain why the 
laurel should be added. We translate from Cesare Ripa’s Iconologia: 
[Poetry] is pictured as young and beautiful, for every man, no matter 
how rude, is allured by her sweetness and attracted by her force. She is 
crowned with the laurel, which is evergreen, and fears not any force of 
celestial lightning, for Poetry makes men immortal and ensures them 
against the blows of time, which usually reduces all things to oblivion. 
The garment with its stars denotes divinity, consonant with the poets’ 
reputed heavenly origin.”™ Hadrian Junius in his Emblemata specifies, 
“Pingatur Fama dea, volucris, toto corpore oculata quae calamum 
laurea vestitum dorso inter astra subvehat.’™ In the Icones symbolicae 
of Christophorus Giarda one finds a full-page engraving of Poesia. Be- 
hind her skirts lurks a white swan, symbol of the poet; she is crowned 
with laurel, the reward of the virtuous writer, and the sigillum of the 
sun gleams on her forehead, the symbol of Phoebus Apollo, protector of 
the Muses.” Giarda explains that poesy is very similar to the laurel, 
since the poetic mind and force are solar and Apollonic. “The laurel 
blooms at great length; poetry is evergreen.” 

It was apparently Alciatus who first drew attention to the fact that 
the ivy (sedera) was evergreen, as its color likened it to the poet whose 


% J. J. Boissard, [cones virorum illustrium (Frankfort, 1597), m, 85. 

® Boissard-De Batilly, Emblemata (Frankfort, 1596), p. O 1. 

* Cesare Ripa, Iconologia (Milan, 1602), p. 215. While Ripa’s didactic and moral purpose 
was akin to that of the emblematists, he was not strictly one himself. To mention only a few 
of the technical differences between his volume and an emblem book: not all of his defini- 
tions have plates; his illustrations do not have the inevitable posie of emblemata; his chief 
function is not to develop an essay on a given topic, but merely to explain how a given con- 
cept is to be represented in painting, drawing, or sculpture. He is less an emblematist than 
an iconologist. % Hadrian Junius, Emblemata (Leyden, 1575), p. 141. 

%¢ Christophorus Giarda, Icones symbolicae (Milan, 1628), between pp. 90-91. 
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fame never perishes.*’ As plagiarism was identified with imitation-in the 
Renaissance, others copied. Thus, Capaccio recalls that ivy has often 
been mixed with laurel in poets’ crowns, signifying the diuturnity of 
their works. He notes that ivy symbolises the poet because it is green 
outside and pale inside, and ascribes this notion to Alciatus. This sig- 
nifies, declares Capaccio, that the bard is pale from study and application 
although he continues to flourish through his ever verdant fame.** A 
countryman of Capaccio, Fabricio da Teramo, develops this same idea 
in his Delle allusioni, imprese, et emblemi (1588): 

L’Hedera ovunque pué stende le braccia, 

Né moion pur le sue verdi radici 

Per alto, 6 basso, per balze, 5 pendici, 

E quanto arriva ella riveste, e abbraccia 

Mostra fuor verde, e giovanetta faccia, 

Dentro pallide, aurate, alme, e beatrici 

Son le sue parti ogn’ hor via pid felici, 

O che ’I ciel tuoni, 6 ’] mar torni in bonaccia.** 


Because of these virtues, the ivy blesses the poet and becomes symbolic 
of him. Teramo’s engraving shows the winged dragon common to almost 
all his plates crowned with ivy and hovering over a pile of open books. 

To all practical purposes, the ivy became identical with the laurel in 
this image. Ripa repeats of the laurel what Alciatus, Capaccio, and 
Teramo claim for the ivy. “La Corona di Alloro dimostra che l’intento di 
tutti i Poeti non é@ altro, che di acquistare fama, ove tutte le altre pro- 
fessioni hanno mescolato seco qualche utile, & |’Alloro non ha cosa pit 
mirabile in sé, che la viridita delle foglie perpetua, come essi la vivacita 
del nome.’’*° 

The swan provided the emblematists with an image as popular as that 
of the laurel. It was typical of all Renaissance literary theorists, emblema- 
tists or not, that they couched their literary ideas in images and symbols 
which remained plastic and variable. Often these images tended to be- 
come coalesced or interwoven. The Renaissance theorist toyed with 
critical imagery much as mediaeval logicians toyed with syllogisms. 
Thus, he agreed that swans symbolize poets. Poets strive for glory. To 
complete the syllogism, one would have to conclude that swans strive for 
glory. As synthetic as this conclusion may appear, at least one member 


#7 Andreas Alciatus, Emblemata (Paris, 1589), p. 692. 

% Giulio Cesare Capaccio, Delle imprese (Naples, 1592), p. 126°. 

%° Fabricio da Teramo, Delle allusioni, imprese et emblemi (Rome, 1588), p. 178. 

# Cesare Ripa, Iconologia (Milan, 1602), p. 216. A French translation by “J. B.” was 
published in Amsterdam (1698): “Laurier, arbre toujours verdoyant, & qui ne craint point 
la foudre, parce que les Muses s’assujettissent le temps” (p. 204). 
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of the symbolical movement proposed it. Piero Valeriano’s emblematum 
or “hieroglyphic” on “Gloriae Calcar” states as its theme that poets 
share with swans a longing for glory, favor, and praise. “‘Nec petitur 
sacris nisi tantum fama poetis,” replies Valeriano to Ovid.“ We learn 
that it is for the praises of Zephyr that they contend. According to 
Valeriano, Aelianus even claimed that swans will not sing except when 
Zephyr is present. One can see the swans gathered along the margent of 
a pond, rivaling one another with their cantilenas. By looking carefully, 
you may see the gentle, delicate child Zephyr. If you are an unpoetic 
soul and cannot discern him, you can at least detect his presence by the 
rippling feathers of the birds. ““Olorum verd plumae identidem afflatu eo 
surriguntur, quippe quae repercussu venti commoventur.” 

The manner whereby authors confer immortality upon the elect to 
whom they address their verses constitutes still another reason for the 
Renaissance to consider them swans. Having posited that poets resemble 
swans, the emblematist Ruscelli proceeds to cite Ariosto to document 
his point. “Et il divino Ariosto con molta leggiadria scrive, che i cigni 
bianchi son quelli che togliono dall’acqua di Lete, cioé dall’oblivione e 
dalla morte, i nomi delle persone illustri, che il Tempo s’affatica di con- 
tinuo di gettarui dentro per ucciderli, & toglierli in tutto dalla memoria 
de’ mortali.’”” 

Alciatus has recorded that, since each was cherished by Apollo, the 
poet and swan shared parallel glory.“ Ruscelli notes this relationship in 
his Imprese illustri (1580): “Onde degnamente hanno gli Scrittori chia- 
mati Cignii migliori Poeti, & han detto che quegli ucelli son consacrati ad 
Apollo padre delle Muse, & delle scienze.”™ 

One of Whitney’s emblemata illustrates the Renaissance tendency to 
liken the poet to the swan, asserting that each is sacred to Phoebus and 
worthy of renown. At one point he writes: 


But Phoebus sacred birde, let Poéttes moste commende, 

Who, as it were by skill devine, with songe forshowes his ende. 

And as his tune delightes: for rarenes of the same, 

So they with sweetenes of theire verse, shoulde winne a lasting name.“ 


Whitney, without making reference to Alciatus, uses the latter’s emblem 
(see note 43) as illustration. In the foreground, the insignia of a swan 
is attached to a sturdy oak, while further off two swans skim among the 


41 Pierio Valeriano Bolzani, Hieroglyphica (Basle, 1567), p. 165. 

® Teronimo Ruscelli, Delle imprese illustri (Venice, 1580), p. 153; also p. 81. The refer- 
ence to Ariosto is based on Orlando Furioso, xxxv, stanzas 14, 15, 20, 22, and 23. 

Andreas Alciatus, Emblemata (Paris, 1589), p. 631. 

“ Teronimo Ruscelli, Delle imprese illustri (Venice, 1580), p. 153. 

*® Geffrey Whitney, Choice of Emblemes (Leyden, 1586), p. 126. 
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reeds of a nearby pond. This plagiarizing of plates, almost as common as 
the pilfering of ideas, demonstrates how the current conception (or mis- 
conception) of “imitation” affected iconographic as well as literary think- 
ing. 
The aim of this article has been twofold. Its immediate purpose has 
been to expand our knowledge of the Renaissance vogue of Poetic Glory, 
that classical doctrine so ardently professed by Pindar, Horace, and 
others. The doctrine had a multitude of proponents in the humanistic 
and neo-classic period. We are familiar with the conviction of such better- 
known theorists as Sidney, Ronsard, Vida, and Scaliger that great poets 
are deserving of glory and immortality and attain these objectives. By 
bringing to light pertinent critical remarks on literary glory penned by 
their contemporaries, that great body of articulate but relatively un- 
known emblematists, we have hoped to show that these latter were also 
steeped in classicism and subscribed to the cult of glory; that the latter 
wrote on the subject with as much conviction and imagination as their 
more publicized contemporaries. We have hoped to show that their zest 
for glory affected (1) their conception of the poet himself, (2) their 
evaluation of creative literature [monumenta], (3) their social appraisal 
of poetry as compared with other vocations, and (4) the themes they 
adapted to their iconography. 

A secondary aim of this article has been merely to point out that em- 
blem literature constitutes a vast “untapped” source of information on 
daily life and thought in the Renaissance. The tapping has been hindered 
heretofore by the general unavailability of these rare old books. Now, 
however, efforts are being made to locate the existing copies and estab- 
lish a workable bibliography. When these volumes have been uncovered, 
recorded, microfilmed, and made more available to the scholar, a rich 
new lode will be opened to students of the Renaissance, whether their 
interest is in literature, philosophy, history, linguistics, graphic arts, or 
any of the other humanistic disciplines. 

ROBERT J. CLEMENTS 

Harvard University 


A bibliography of emblem books is being undertaken at Duke University. 

The present writer takes this occasion to thank Mr. Philip Hofer for permission to exam- 
ine at great length his excellent collection of emblem books in Harvard’s Houghton Library, 
and to thank his associates Mme Salem and Miss Oldach for their courteous assistance. 
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XXXIX 
DER POSSE 


RIMM’S Deutsches Wérterbuch treats this word under BosseE, m. 

(11, 261-263) and PossE, Posz, PossEN, m. (vm, 2013 f.). There is 
also a long article by Biltz, “Uber das Wort und den Begriff Posse,” in 
Herrigs Archiv, Lxxt1, 33-46 (1885), and a brief résumé in Kluge-Gétze, 
11th ed. (1932), p. 453, under Posse, f. Grimm (11, 261 ff.) says of the 
word: 


Bosse, m. jocus, nugae, ineptiae, astutia, gestus. es ist schwer, die gestalt und 
abkunft dieses worts zu sichern, dessen anlaut zwischen B und P schwankt, 
dessen nom. oft in einsilbiges boss, bots gektirzt erscheint (wie blicse in blitz, bisse 
in biG, bits, bdse in bdsz), zuletzt gar in possen (wie viele schwache m.) gedehnt. 
so hiaufig seit dem 16.jh. der ausdruck wird, nirgends erscheint er friiher. 


Grimm first cites bossentreiber, bosseniibung, bossenwerk and the like 
from the dictionaries of Dasypodius, Maaler, and Henisch, then passes 
over to bossen meaning a figure or ornament, and finally to the meaning of 
jest or joke. Numerous examples of all these meanings are given, but 
only a few examples are noted from a single author, those from Luther 
being perhaps the most frequent. The texts consulted are almost ex- 
clusively literary, didactic, or historical, and not technical or scientific. 
An author not represented at all is Walther Herman Ryff, who, around 
the middle of the sixteenth century, compiled or translated numerous 
works, ranging all the way from surgery, medicine, and plants to archi- 
tecture and military science. Two of his books constitute an especially 
prolific source for the history of the word Posse and its cognates, namely 
his Architectur,? of the year 1547, and his Vitruuius Teutsch® of 1548. In 


1 Jécher, Gelehrien-Lexicon, 111, 2129 f., says: “Rivius, oder Rijf, Ryf, Riffus (Walther 
Herman), ein deutscher Medicus und Mathematicus, von Strafburg biirtig, lebte in der 
Mitte des 16 Seculi, gab sehr viel Biicher, die iedoch wenig Hochachtung erlangten, unter 
prichtigen Titeln heraus...war dabey der unverschimteste Plagiarius, welcher die 
Schrifften des Fuchsii, Gesneri und anderer beriihmten Arzte ins Deutsche iibersetzte, 
und vor seine eigene Arbeit auszugeben pflegte.” 

2 Der furnembsten, notwendigsten, der gantzen Architectur angehirigen Mathematischen ond 
Mechanischen kiinst, eygentlicher bericht, und vast klare, verstendliche vnterrichtung, zu 
rechtem verstandt, der lehr Vitruuij, in drey furneme Biicher abgetheilet. Als Der newen 
Perspectiua das .I.buch Vom rechten gewissen Geometrischen grund ... mit erklerung der 
Surnembsten puncten Kiinstlichs onnd Perspectiuischen Reissens ond Malens, verstandt der 
Farben, Mit getrewer onterweisung, der gantzen Scul ptur oder Kiinstlicher Bildung, ein yedes 
ding . . . gerecht 2u Formieren ond Bilden, durch Schnitzen, Hawen, Graben, Etzen, Stechen, 
Abformen, Possieren, Abgiessen ond Abtrucken in aller Handt Zeug ... Allen Kiinstlichen 
Handtwerckern, Werckmeistern, Steinmetzen, Bawmeistern, Zeug oder Bilxenmeisteren, 
Maleren, Bildthaweren, Goltschmiden, Schreineren . . . in Truck verordnet, Durch Gualtherum 
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these two works I have noted no less than 140 examples of PoL, Possen, 
PéLlein, possieren, Possierung, and Possierer, affording ample opportu- 
nity to study the various shades of meaning and the development of the 
word in the works of a single author. As these two works, moreover, ap- 
peared almost simultaneously, all the various meanings here noted must 
at that time have been current. To the instances from Ryff have been 
added three others from Albrecht Diirer’s Vnderweisung der Messung,‘ 
first published in 1525. None of these examples have hitherto been cited 
by German lexicographers. 

Let us begin our study of the word Posse and its cognates with the verb 
possieren, occurring fourteen times in Ryff, and the nouns Possierer, oc- 
curring once, and Possierung, occurring sixteen times: 


Dann ob das gemehl gleich nit also kunstlich, aber doch die erfindung oder die 
possierung an jr selbst artig, frembd vnd gut ist, wirt sie doch gelobt, also das 
man sich der selbigen auch on alles gemehl eriustigen mag (Arch., 111, 13>); es ist 
auch nutzlich das man sich mit formieren oder possieren, dann mit dem pensel 
iibe, dann solche possierung von bequemer Materi, ist gewisser vnd leichter, oder 
geringer, wann das malen. So ist es auch nit wol miiglich das einer etwas recht 
vnd gut male, es seyen im dann alle arten vorhin gantz wol bekant, aber solche 
arten werden durch die sculptur, vnd solche possierung leichtlicher erfunden, 
dann durch das malen (Arch., m1, 15%); Doch ob du dich gleich mit Malen oder 
possieren iiben woltest, soltu alzeit ein gut kiinstlich stuck das furtrefflich sey, 
fur dich nemen, welches du in solcher tibung nachmachest (i).); gerecht zu 
formieren vnd bilden, durch Schnitzen, Hawen, Graben, Etzen, Stechen, Ab- 
formen, Possieren, Abgiessen vnd Abtrucken, in allerhandt zeug vnd hierzu dienst- 
liche materi, als von mancherley art vnd geschlecht des Holtzes, Stein, Marbel, 
Metal, Helffen bein, Gyps, Wax, Leimen oder Letten, GieSsandt vnnd derglei- 





H. Riuium Medi. & Math. Dermassen klar ond verstendlich, biLher im Truck noch nit 
auL gangen oder geschen worden. Zu Niirnberg Truckts Johan Petreius. Anno 1547. This edi- 
tion has been cited as Arck. Copies at Columbia and at Princeton. A later edition, in my 
possession, with the title: Bawkunst Oder Architectur aller fiirnemsten ... Kiinsten... 
Basel, 1582, has all nine parts in a single foliation (551 leaves). Only Parts 1 and 1m show 
considerable changes in text. 

* Vitruuius Teutsch. Nemlichen des aller namhafftigisten wnd hocherfarnesten Rémischen 
Architecti ond Kunstreichen Werck oder Bawmeisters Marci Vitruuij Pollionis Zehen Biicher 
von der Architectur und kiinstlichen Bawen . . . Ersimals verteutscht, ond in Truck verordnet 
Durch D. Gualtherum H. Riuium Medi. & Math. Vormals in Teutsche sprach tu transferiren 
noch von niemand sonst wnderstanden, sonder fur unmiiglichen geachtet worden. Zu Niirnberg 
Truckts Johan Petreius. Anno M.D.XLVIII. 18 preliminary leaves, 320 leaves of text. 
Cited as Viir. Copy in N. Y. Public Library. 

4 Vnderweysung der Messung, mit dem Zirckel ond richtscheyt, in Linien Ebnen ond gantzen 
Corporen, durch Albrecht Diirer susamen gezogen, nd durch jn selbs (als er noch auff erden 
war) an vil orten gebessert . . . 1538. No pagination, signatures A—Q in sixes. Cited as Diirer. 
The first edition appeared in 1525, and Diirer died in 1528. The text here cited can thus 
not be later than 1528. 
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chen (Arch., 11, 17*) ; nutzlicher, solche stundt der miissigen zeit, durch mancher- 
ley kiinstliche arbeit der Sculptur, es sey mit Schnitzen, Giessen, Abtrucken, 
Possieren, Stechen, Etzen, vnd dergleichen hundertfaltiger kurtzweiliger arbeit, 
anzulegen (Arch., m1, 17°); Dann ein Rof vil anders im trab, im stampffen, im zelt, 
oder dryschlag, im rennen, oder ytzundt im angryff einer schlacht ordnung, 
gepossiert werden mus (Arch., m1, 19*); dann ob . . . man Seck vnd Truhen vol 
kunst bey jnen findet, von Gybs, Pley, Gestochnem ding, Possierungen, Visie- 
rungen, vnd dergleichen kunststuck wol ein grossen vorrad haben (Arch., 111, 
20°) ; Die von Leimen vnnd Letten Bilder machen vnd possieren, werden von den 
Griechen Plastae, von den Rémern Fictores genant, die mégen wir Possierer 
nennen (Arch., 111, 22*); vnd mag solches bilden in mancherley gestalt geschehen, 
also so wir von Holtz oder Helffen bein bildnus schneiden, von Leimen oder 
Letten (wie die Haffner) abtrucken oder possieren, von Gyps vnd Wax giessen, 
vnd in Stein, Stahel vnd andre Metal stechen vnd etzen, oder hawen (ib.); von 
néten, das dasselbig so wir giessen wollen, auffs aller kiinstlichst zuvor possiert 
werden sol mit wachs (ib.); Aber zu solcher possierung erfordert das Wax ein 
sonderliche vorbereitung . . . aber solchs ist am gebreuchligsten zu den selbigen 
possierungen, die also bleiben sollen, zu sonderlichen musteren (ib.); Also mus 
der fleissig Bildner auch vor allen dingen dasselbig, so er in das werck kunstlich 
bringen wil, erstlichen possieren, welches das furnempst principal vnd haubt- 
stuck ist, der gantzen kunst der Bildner oder Sculptor (Arch., m1, 22%); Aber 
solche Designation oder erstliche possierung vnd auffreissung ist, furnemlichen 
in zweyen dingen begriffen, als nemlichen in eygentlicher Simmetria, vnd in 
rechtem verstand der Perspectiua (ib.) ; Darumb so die bilder erstlichen gepossiert 
vnd nach rechter Simmetria in ein stellung vnd behérliche art der possierung 
gebracht sindt, sollen die andren glider, . . . abgemacht werden (Arch., 111, 40°); 
dise kunst . . . die so Proplastice genant wird, als so wir erstlichen etwas von 
Wax abpossieren, oder zu einem Hauf . . . ein muster oder model machen, oder 
dasselbig so wir machen wollen von Leimen formieren, . . . sie pflagen gar wenig 
Werck recht zu machen, wo sie solche nit erstlichen also zu einem muster possiert 
hetten, dann solche possierung vber die maf nutzlich ist, dieweil man on schaden 
daran sehen, vnd vernemen mag, was felet (Arch., 11, 43"); vnd ist aber ein 
sonderlicher vortheil bey den Steinmetzen die Bilder in stein zu possieren, Welche 
manier, dieweil sie allen angehérigen theilen der Sculptur, nit wenig nutz vnd 
dienstlich sein mag (Arch., 111, 43); wiewol man durch kiinstliche wasserleytung 
oben auff solches gefeB in der gestalt eins springenden brunnen, ein Napf mit 
einer Seulen machen mag, mit mancherley Bossierung so das frisch wasser von 
sich geben in den Napff (Vir. 187*). 


The third part of Ryff’s Architectur, from which all but one of the 
above examples are taken, is a technical treatise on painting and sculp- 
ture, with the heading: ‘Vom rechten grund vnd fiirnembsten puncten 
recht kiinstlichs Malens.” In the first instance cited (fol. 13) possierung 
is coupled with erfindung; in the next (15>) we see formieren oder pos- 
sieren; in the third (15%) Malen is compared with possieren; in the in- 
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stances on fol. 17* the various sub-divisions of the art of sculpture are 
enumerated, the meaning of Possieren being ‘to fashion or shape in wax 
or clay.’ Similar meanings are to be assigned in the instances on fol. 
20*, 22*, 40*; the most striking and unequivocal definition is the one on 
fol. 22* which states that those who make images of clay are called Plastae 
in Greek, Fictores in Latin, and may be called Possierer in German. In the 
instances on fol. 19», 22>, 40*, 43* there is a connotation of ‘sketch,’ ‘pre- 
liminary model’ to be detected. In all the instances, including those not 
cited here, the meaning of possieren is to ‘sketch, fashion, shape, model, 
or create’; Possierer is the artist concerned, and Bossierung (Vitr. 187*) 
is the thing created. 

With this background we shall endeavor to trace the development of 
the several meanings of Pof,5 Posse, and Possen, all of which are mas- 
culine nouns with Ryff and his contemporaries. As regards these forms, 
the DWb. (vu, 2013) states: “im singular der posse, po, aber schon im 
17.jahrh. vereinzelt der possen (wie der graben, haufen u.s.w.).”” Ryff uses 
the nominative singular der Poff nine times, der Posse once, and der 
Possen once; the latter form also appears in Diirer, 1538 (and presumably 
also in the edition of 1525): “darau® fint sich der seulen bossen.”” Most 
of Ryff’s instances are in the oblique cases, namely dem Possen, den Pos- 
sen, dat. acc. sing., 19 times, and Possen, plural, 61 times. All these in- 
stances, of course, may be taken as belonging either to a nom. sing. der 
Po, der Posse, or der Possen. Three times the gen. sing. des Possens oc- 
curs (Arch., 11, 9», m1, 4°, Vitr. 286°), which could be referred to a nom. 
sing. der Possen as well as to der Pol, der Posse (cf. Schmerz, Schmerzens). 
In addition there are 13 instances of the neuter diminutive, spelled 
béLlein (7 times), béLlin (3 times), and boLlein (3 times). 

So much for the form of the noun Posse. To illustrate the development 
of its meaning, let us begin with the instances from Diirer’s Vnderwey- 
sung, which instances may be dated between 1525 and 1528: 


Dise verzeychnuf® ist zu vil dingen niitzlich, Auch ist dise schneckenlini, ledig 
zu einem laubbossen zu brauchen, wie ich das auch hie nach hab aufigerissen 
(fol. A 6"); Dise lini dienet zu eim lawb bossen (A 6"); so dann dise cirkel all ge- 


5 Concerning the initial P or B the DWb. state (v1, 2013): “im nhd. ist der p- anlaut, 
wofiir schon bei bosse manche belege gegeben sind, erst im vorigen jahrhundert vollstandig 
durchgedrungen.”’ In this connection it may be noted that in Parts1 and 11 of the Architectur 
there are 18 instances of initial b (BoL, bossieren, etc.) to one of p; in Part m1 (Kanstlichs 
Malen) there are 90 instances of initial p (PoL, possieren etc.) without even a single instance 
of initial 6. In the Vitruvius, on the other hand, there are again 26 cases of initial 6, against 
seven cases of initial ». Furthermore, these books were printed almost simultaneously 
(1547, 1548), in one and the same city, Nuremberg. The difference in the initials, there- 
fore, is doubtless due to the different compositors who had a hand in the different texts. 
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macht sind, als dann far mit einer lini aussen an den cirkelryssen herumb, 
darau® fint sich der seulen bossen. So du aber durch all cirkelry£, die den schnidt 
in der kugel bedeuten . . . (H 3°). 


I find no record of the compound noun laubbo£, whose meaning, never- 
theless, is perfectly clear: ‘design of foliage’: in the second instance, as a 
matter of fact, it is simply a heading or title over a design, numbered 14, 
which represents a spray of leaves.* ‘Diirer uses the noun Bof in the same 
sense that was found above in the verb possieren used by Ryff. 

We can here, of course, give only a selection from the hundred and 
forty instances of BoL, BéLlein found in Ryff’s Architectur and Vitruvius. 

1) Although the exact shade of meaning is not always to be determined 
definitely, we shall take first those instances that are closest to the origi- 
nal sense of ‘sketch,’ ‘outline,’ ‘form,’ and the like: 


muf sich der kiinstlich Maler zum héchsten befleissen, das er nit allein die possen 
Menschlicher bilder, sonder auch der pferdt, hundt, vnnd andrer thier, was des 
sehens wirdig ist, auffs aller schénest mal (Arch., m1, 15>); mag man gar mancher- 
ley gestalt der possen junger vnd alter bilder, klein, gro, noch kleiner, vnd wie 
solches die gelegenheit erfordert, ergréssen oder verjungen (111, 26*). 


2) In a number of instances the meaning of ‘state,’ ‘position,’ and the 
like, is clearly established: 


Maler . . . dann sie etwo in anzeigung solcher bewegung zu frech, also das 
sie vnterweilen ein bildt dermassen in possen stellen, das die Brust vnd ArB- 
backen in ein gleich gesicht fallen oder in ein gleiche héhe kommen, Dieweil aber 
solches der Natur vnmiiglich, vnnd sich nit also begeben mag, auch durch 
genétigte possierung, wirt es nit vnbillich fur ein grossen fehl vnd tibelstandt 
geachtet (Arch., m1, 10%); dann die geberd vnnd wesen solcher bewegung, sollen 
in Junckfrawlicher gestalt oder possen lieblich sein, die vnschuldig vnnd simpel 
vnuerschlagen Jugent anzuzeigen (11, 10°); wo er ein gewaltig bild zu Rof malen 
wil, das er sich des Reitens auch verstand, damit er solchs bild wif in ein rechten 
possen zu stellen, vnnd kein kindische art darin gesptiret werdt, dann das Ritter- 
spil mancherley possierung erfordert (111, 19°); Aber so wir das angesicht auff ein 
seiten verwenden, vnd die glider in mancherley gestalt verwenden vnd stellen, 
als ob wir etwas handlen oder thun wolten, das nennen wir ein krummen, oder 
gebognen standt, oder possen . . . als ein yeder bey im selb mercken mag, so er 
sich auff einem fuf, hart auff stellet, im possen (m1, 37*); wo in einem solchen 
Werck, es sey gemehl oder bildwerck, etwas dermassen geordnet wirdt, in solcher 
stellung vnd possen, der bewegung, das wie in zweiffel stehet, ob das selbig so 
yetzundt angezeigt wirdt, geschehen sey, oder in dem selbigen puncten sey, das 
e3 yetzundt geschehen solt (m1, 37>). 


* In the third instance der seulen is probably to be taken as a genitive, and bossen as a 
nominative. 
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3) In another group of instances the word is coupled with Bild, 
Kérper, and the like, denoting some sort of form or figure: 

wollen wir ein solche gleichnus setzen, zweyer bilder oder bossen, eins kleinen 
vnd eins grossen, der kleiner ist gegen dem grésseren proporcionirt, in des arms 
lenge, oder Cubito (Arch., 1, 7°); Zu diser Composition wirt nit wenig erfordert, 
reichlicher verstandt in der vnterrichtung, von der Composition der Cérper oder 
possen, droben angezeigt vnd gesetzet, Dann in dem gebiirlichen thunvnd grisse, 
sollen die Cérper oder possen in der Histori alle gegeneinander in rechter propor- 
tion dermassen vergleicht sein (1, 8*); dann er der stuck vnd possen vil mehr 
machen kundt, wann der Polycletus . . . doch wiewol er die glidmaf der Cérper 
vnnd possen vast fleissig stellet, so vermocht er doch nit (Vitr. 95*). 


4) In another group the meaning is that of ‘Mensch,’ ‘Mann,’ ‘Kerl’: 


so wir villeicht einen Menschen oder possen, der da stehet, abmessen willen, 
setzen wir die rut hinan (Arch., m1, 43); zu Tyburt zweyer juden bossen bildnuf, 
yeder zwelff werckschuch hoch, Dise achten wir ftir zwen Pfosten eins thuer 
gestels (Vitr. 18*); an stat der Columnen oder Seulen bossen gestellet het, welche 
die gebew erhalten sambt etlichen Centauren, so die ronden dachung der Tholen 
... erhielten (Vir. 230°; cf. Latin text, bk. 7, ch. 5: in eaque fecisset pro columnis 
signa, centaurosque sustinentes epistilia, tholorum rotunda tecta); in dem Ge- 
richthaus waren bossen gemahlet, die solche ritterspil vnd leibliche vbung 
brauchen (Vitr. 231°; cf. Latin: in foro autem discos tenentes, aut currentes seu 
pila ludentes); darmit wo man solchen Zug nit brauchen wolt, starcke bossen 
darin gehen mégen, vnnd dasselbig treten (Vitr. 294°) ; die soll drey redlein haben, 
dardurch strecket man die seyl, darmit solche von starcken bossen angestreckt 
werden migen (Vitr. 295*; cf. Latin, bk. 10, ch. 9: habens orbiculos tres, per quos 
traiecti funes traduntur hominibus ad ducendum). This passage is very instruc- 
tive, in that hominibus is translated by von starcken bossen; the preceding example 
on f. 294° is very similar, but here we cannot compare the Latin text directly; 
on f. 231° bossen is a very free translation of discos tenentes, where the noun is 
implied in the participle. 


5) In another group of examples the meaning approaches that of ‘per- 
son,’’ or ‘character’: 
soll die grés der Personen oder was du von possen hinneinordnen vnd in solchs 


7 Josua Maaler, Die Teittsch spraach (Zitrich, 1561), cites (fol. 319): “possen (die) als 
die man an die brunnen macht, wasser aufzeblaasen, oder kindle an den réren die wasser 
aufschriiyend, oder briintzlend. Personae.’’ Strangely enough, the DW. (u, 261) under 
BOSSE; m. jocus, mugae, cites Maaler’s text verbatim, but omits the definition, Personae, 
whilst for possenreiszer, possentreiber, and possenwerk, not only Maaler’s text, but also his 
definitions (Sannio . . . Gesticulator . . . Parergon) are exactly reproduced. Latin persona, 
of course, means originally “die den ganzen kopf des schauspielers bedeckende maske . . . , 
das von ihm darzustellende oder dargestellte individuum, den schauspieler in seiner rolle” 
(DW)., vu, 1564, under Person); here the definition of Roth (1571): “person, ein gmachts 
angesicht, ein schempart, butznantlitz,” is also cited. 
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Perspectiuisches gemelh bringen wilt, fiir das erst verzeichnet werden, Die lenge 
solcher Bossen oder yeder Person soll dann weiter in drey theil abgetheilet werden 
(Arch., 11, 9*); Die gréste materi vom gemehl des Malers, ist die Histori, der 
Histori angehirige theil sind die Possen, die theil der Possen sind, die Glidmassung 
derselbigen (Arch., m1, 4*); erfordert wirdt, das wir on die kleidung erstlichen den 
possen nackent stellen miissen, vnd hernach mit dem gewandt bekleiden . . . vnd 
darnach dasselbig mit musculen, neruen, fleisch vnd haut bedecken, aller gestalt, 
als wir den nacketen possen mit dem gewandt bekleiden (mm, 5>); Dann welche 
possen von angesicht schén, vnnd wolgestalt vnnd vast wei sind, . . . hohen 
verstandt brauchten sie in allen jrem gemehl, yede behért vnnd gebiirung der 
possen, welche sie Malen wolten, auffs aller verstendtlichst anzuzeigen . . . wil- 
len wir auch die ordnung vnd Composition der possen, in ein Histori zubringen 
sonderlichen bericht geben . . . wéllen wir dise beide volgende Figuren, als augen- 
scheinliche exempel der Composition, oder verordnung der possen in ein Histori, 
oder gemehl zu bringen, erstlichen furstellen (111, 6°); also gibt die weniger oder 
kleiner zal der possen in einer Histori, kiinstlichs gemehls ein sonderliche dignitet 
vnd herliches ansehen derselben (111, 8°); sol man sonderlichen fleif ankeren, das 
kein possen in seinem thun oder bewegung, auch in der stellung, dem andern 
gleich sey (11, 9*); Es bringt der Histori auch keinen geringen wolstand, so der 
possen einer verordnet wirt, mit solcher stellung vnd bewegung, in wei vnd 
geberden, als wolt er den zuschawenden anzeigen vnd furtragen, was da gehandlet 
wiirde (m1, 9); Vnd nennen wir das ein rechten stand, so wir ein possen gerad 
auffrecht stellen, also das er auff kein seiten gebogen, oder gewendet ist (m1, 
37*); Darumb so ein pof furderwertzlichen, auffrecht gestellet wirt, sol ein 
gerade perpendicular lini. . . gezogen werden (ib.); Aber der bewegung halben 
der possen, soltu mercken, das hierin auch ein dreyfacher vnderscheidt warzune- 
men ist (ib.); Aber gleicher gestalt als die possen in mancherley stellung, vnd 
anzeigung solcher bewegung, geordnet werden mégen (111, 37°). 


6) Aside from the compound noun schiilerbéLlein, recorded below, all 
the following instances of béL/ein can be interpreted as meaning ‘little 
figure,’ ‘mannikin’: 


das die béBlein, so zu allerhinderst im eusseren Parallel steend, vnnd geordnet 
sind, sich gantz verlieren, vnd abkiirtzen (Arch., 1, 10*); das man auff solche 
treppen, vnd jre stafflen, vast mancherley béGlein stellen vnd ordnen mag, in 
mancherley stand vnd bossierung . . . also magstu dich halten, die béGlein stend 
gleich nahend oder ferne in die weite hinauf. So du aber ein béf@lein stellen wol- 
test ...vnd richte das béGlein auff zehen hdhe der selbigen staffel . . . also 
verstand auch von ligenden bé@lein, dann es gleiche mensur erfordert (id., 1, 
45*); vnd ein menlein oder boflein darzu verordnen, das mit dem ende eins 
steblins die stunde bezeichne des gantzen tags (Vitr. 283>); dises Seulin soll 
vnuerhindert vmbgetriben werden mégen, darmit das boflein mit einem steb- 
lein die rechte stund bezeichne (ib. 284*); mécht man gar mancherley bewegung 
zuwegen bringen, also das man allerhand béGlin vnd bildwerck hinein richten 
micht, die sich bewegen, ein gantze histori vnd schawspil anzuzeigen (ib. 286°); 
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zu disem Horologio soll . . . ein béGlein verordnet werden, auff einem scheiblein, 
das in rechtmessiger bewegung solcher gestalt herumb getriben werde, das es mit 
einem steblein die recht stunde bezeichne (ib. 286%); daruon der hefftig trib des 
vmbgeenden Redleins, so das béflin tregt mit dem steblein auch gedemmet wird 
(ib.); das gemelter Cilinder darin runds vmbgetriben werden mag, dann werd 
das béBlein gegen der mitte solches Cilinders gesetzt (ib. 287*); So nun das 
boBlein alle zeit an einer stat stehet, wird es mit dem steblein allein die mitler 
linien anzeigen (ib.). 


Sere sae RHE AN en 












Book 11 of Ryff’s Architectur, from which the first six of the above in- 
stances are taken, treats of perspective, and béLlein here means ‘little 
figure’ in a drawing; in the remaining instances, from the Vitruvius, 
béGlein designates a mannikin in a clockwork or similar machine, which 
in all but one of the cases serves as an indicator to tell the time, etc. 

7) In another group of instances a modifying adjective or participle, 
or a noun compounded with Possen, is the important element: 












manigfaltige Histori, darin an gelegen orten, wo sich jedes gebiirt, Alte, Junge, 
Manbare possen, Kinder, Matronen, Junckfrawen, Seugling, Hiindlein, Rof, 
Véglin, Viehe, Gebew, Landtschafften, vnnd vil dergleichen iiberflu . . . be- 
griffen sindt (Arch., 11, 8*); wirt . .. Demon hoch gelobt, das er in einem gemehl 
ein zornigen, ein vnbillichen, ein wanckelmiitigen, ein giitigen, ein fridtsamen, 
barmhertzigen, prachtigen, demiitigen vnd erschrécklichen possen, furbilden 
oder anzeigen kundt vnd malen (m1, 9*); wie schwerlichen es sey, wo du ein 
lachenden possen machen wilt, das er nit dermassen verstellet werdt, das man 
vil ee vermeine, er schrey oder weine, dann das er lache (tb.); also sindt auch 
zweyerley vnterscheidt der ruenden possen, das erst geschlecht solcher ruender 
possen, wirdt erfordert, sowir ein studierenden possen, in scharpfsinnigen gedanck- 
en, also stellen, das er vnuerwendet ... sein gesicht, an ein steten puncten 
vnuerruckt haltet, Aber der ander vnterscheidt solcher miissigen possen, ist nit 
léblich, doch bey den yetzigen Maleren vnd Bildhaweren, Kunst stechern, vnd 
dergleichen, allenthalben vast im brauch, das sie jren wercken, solche miissige, 
ruende possen, einmisschen, mit vast grossem vbelstandt, als wa ein pof eins 
dienstknechts . . . nidergesetzet wurde (Arch., m1, 37%); Wiewol dise geringe 
ding, fiir sonderliche schiiler béflein, von etlichen geachtet werden méchten, 
dieweil sie gantz on alle muh, vast leichtlichen zu wegen bracht werden, mdgen 
(Arch., 1, 13°); deBgleichen ein disputierender Philosophus, sol vil andre zuch- 
tigere geberd haben, dann ein Fechtpo8 (Arch., m1, 6*); hat er (i.e. Myron) auch 
andere treffliche Bildtwerck gemacht, als die gestalt eins Hundt . . . das bildt 
Minerue, ein wunderbarlichen Fechtpossen, vnd das bildt Herculis (Viir., 95*) ; 
Dieweil aber dise aus vnuerstandt gentzlich meinen vnd fur ein kunst halten, das 
ye mehr sich ein posse verkrumme vnd biege, derselbig ye lebhaffter geachtet 
werden sol, nimpt mich nit wunder das solche Moriscken possen vnd gauckels 
spilsspringer von jnen gemalet werden (Arch., m1, 10°); etliche beriimpte Kiinst- 
ner, deren werck dermassen hart vnd starck herfur gebracht werden, das ire 
bilder nur fur geschundene possen, von den verstendigen geacht werden michten 
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(Arch., 111, 40°); als wir in vnser Religion nit weniger gauckelspil, nit allein mit 
den Heiligen, sonder auch mit Christi bildnu& selber, furnemlichen die auffart 
Christi zu bedeuten, vil nerrischer vnd vngeschickter bossen wann die Heiden, 
bi®her nach solcher Imitation getibt haben (Viér. 166°); auff welchem gradierten 
oder gestaffleten platz man mancherley spil vnd wunderbarliche schimpfliche 
possen treiben mag (Vitr. 175>); das es den samen gar leichtlich zwischen den 
fingern mit gewalt hindurch treibet, . . . dz dieses KiirbGlin nit wol ohn schaden 
oder gefehrlichkeit der augen gesamlet werden mig, wie ich selber zuo dem off- 
ternmal erfaren, auch schimpfbossen mit disen springenden Kiirb£lin getriben 
hab (A poteck 11, 99>).® 


Of especial interest in the above passages are the combinations: 
erschricklichen possen, lachenden possen, Moriscken possen ond gauckels 
spilsspringer, zerschundene possen. Finally, in the combinations schimpf- 
liche possen treiben, schimpfbossen getriben hab, we have arrived at the 
present day meaning of Possen as mugae, jocus, now usually combined 
with the verb reissen. Also in Konrad Gesner’s Thierbuoch, translated by 
Konrad Forer, Zurich 1563, we find Possen treiben, and not Possen reissen: 


aber wunderseltzam possen treibt er [d.h. der Affe] auff dem pfard (fol. 4*); 
muoBten die Affen vor jm jre péGlin treiben (fol. 5*). 


Incidentally, Forer consistently writes possen, with a p, never bossen. 
Concerning the feminine noun Posse, which has now displaced the 

masculine der PoL, der Possen, the DW). states (vii, 2014): 

das wort erscheint im singular (denn im plural ist das geschlecht nicht ersichtlich) 

mit diesem, dem franz. bosse entsprechenden geschlechte erst seit dem anfang 

des 18.Jahrhunderts wol nach analogie des gleichbedeutenden und gleichzeitig 

gebrauchten franz.-engl. farce (farse). 


The examples given are from Heinse, Wieland, Goethe, and Schiller: I 
see none that antedate the middle of the eighteenth century. 

The term Posse, as applied to a literary genre, is usually attributed to 
Gottsched, and it is interesting to see how one lexicographer takes over 
the stock example from his predecessor: 

Drum tummle sich im Thal der Posse, 
Wer sich nicht héher schwingen kann. 


Adelung, in his Versuch eines gramm.-krit. Whchs., m1, 1123 (1777), 
ascribes these lines to ‘Gottsch.’, and they are repeated, with the same 


® Reformierte Deiitsche Apoteck... Durch den Wolgelerien M. Gualtherum H. Ryf, 
Argent. Medicum beschriben, ond suouor im Truck nie auLgangen . . . Gedruckt suo SiraL burg 
durch Josiam Rihel. M.D.LXXIII. In the preface Rihel, the publisher, states that Ryff had 
published a Haus-Apoteke in 1546, and three other books “‘von allerhandt kinstlichen 
Apothekischen ... stucken’’ in 1540; these works Rihel now undertakes to republish, after 
Ryff’s death. 
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ascription to Gottsched, in Adelung’s second edition of 1798, 11, 812, 
in Campe’s Woérterbuch of 1809, 11, 676%, in Grimm’s Deutsches Wb. of 
1860, 1, 263, and in Biltz, “Uber das Wort und den Begriff Posse,” Her- 
rig’s Archiv, 1885, Lxxi1, 39. Gétze, in the latest edition of Kluge’s 
Etymologisches Wérterbuch (1932), page 453, under Posse, f., cites Biltz 
as an authority, and without reprinting the two lines, repeats the ascrip- 
tion to Gottsched, despite the fact that in 1889, in DWbd., vu, 2014, 
Lexer had corrected the misprint, since the lines are not from Gottsched, 
but from Gotter’s Dorfgala, published in 1774. (I am unable to verify this 
reference.) None of the later lexicographers reveals the fact that the two 
lines were first cited by Adelung. 

Antedating Gotter by twenty years is an anonymous pasquil listed by 
Holzmann-Bohatta, Deutsches Anonymen-Lexikon, v1, 7021, and gener- 
ally attributed to Schénaich: 


Possen. Simplicitas miserabilis-Iuvenalis. Im Taschenformate. Wird gratis 
ausgegeben. Leipzig 1754. 


This very rare pamphlet was directed against Lessing, who wrote a 
devastating review of it in the Berlinische privilegirte Zeitung of October 
24, 1754, reprinted in Muncker’s edition of Lessing, v, 438 f.: 


Das Publicum hatte vor einigen Wochen die Giitigkeit ein Paar Bogen Macu- 
latur, unter der Aufschrift, Possen, in den Vossischen Buchladen abzuholen. . . . 
Der Verfasser der Possen, oder kiirzer der Possenreisser, wollte sich Anfangs 
gar nicht nennen, ohne Zweifel, weil er ganz in der Stille den Beyfall der Welt 
abzuwarten gedachte . . . da der Verfasser mit seinen Possen nicht nur einen 
Narren, d.i. nicht nur sich selbst, sondern noch hundert Narren zugleich, d.i. 
alle seine Bewunderer, wenn deren anders hundert seyn kénnen, habe lacherlich 
machen wollen. 


According to Waniek (Gottsched, p. 596) the pamphlet contains fifteen 
short satirical pieces, therefore not Possen in the modern sense. 

It is not necessary here to discuss the ultimate origin of Posse, as 
etymologists are agreed in deriving it from French bosse, which, in turn, 
is traced back to OHG pozan, MHG bozen. 

W. KuRRELMEYER 

The Johns Hopkins University 




















XL 
TAMBURLAINE’S MALADY 


HE considerable amount of commentary published on Marlowe’s 

Tamburlaine in recent years makes highly significant the fact that 
Tamburlaine’s catastrophe remains one of the unsatisfactorily explained 
enigmas of the play. The unwary reader doubtless assumes that at the 
end of Tamburlaine II the Scythian conqueror simply—though some- 
what vitriolically—dies, and that Marlowe should be called to account 
for marring his play with a badly-motivated catastrophe. The careful 
reader of Marlowe’s text doubtless perceives (or at least suspects) that 
Tamburlaine’s “distemper” at the end of the play is linked definitely 
with Renaissance medical, physiological, psychological, and astrological 
concepts. Yet no satisfactory analysis of how these concepts are involved 
in Tamburlaine’s death has been made.’ Carroll Camden hazards the 
suggestion that Tamburlaine’s death is immediately resultant upon his 
choleric humour.? Miss Una Ellis-Fermor, the most recent editor of 
Tamburlaine, attempts to supply adequate annotation regarding the 
physician’s diagnosis of Tamburlaine’s “distemper,”’ but her footnotes 
are woefully inadequate as well as inaccurate.* Don Cameron Allen, be- 
lieving that ‘““Marlowe conceived of his hero as a typical representative 
of the fortunati,’’* a Renaissance type of fortunate man upon whom For- 
tune never failed to smile, contends that Tamburlaine comes to no catas- 
trophe at all but triumphantly “dies of old age.”* Roy W. Battenhouse 
has recently considered Tamburlaine an instrument by means of which 
God, in His providential justice, scourges the world, and then, when the 
mundane chastisement is completed, strikes down His tyrannical instru- 
ment.® Although in this article Professor Battenhouse does not explain, 
or even consider, the express bodily workings of Tamburlaine’s malady, 
in his recent book’ he assumes (following Camden) that Tamburlaine is— 
among other things—a typical choleric man, and affirms that the 
physician’s diagnosis indicates that Tamburlaine dies in a mad frenzy 
brought on by that disastrous affliction of the “humours” which Eliza- 
bethans termed choler adjust. 

1 Carroll Camden’s articles, “Marlowe and Elizabethan Psychology,” PQ, vim (1929), 
69-78, and “Tamburlaine: The Choleric Man,” MLN, xx1v (1929), 430-435, do not (I 
hope to show) satisfactorily explain Tamburlaine’s malady. 

2 PQ, p. 77. * Tamburlaine the Great (Methuen & Co., London, 1930), pp. 273-274. 

4 “Renaissance Remedies for Fortune: Marlowe and the Fortunati,” Studies in Philology, 
xxxvinr (1941), 195. 5 Ibid., p. 197. 

6 “Tamburlaine, The ‘Scourge of God,” PMLA, tv1 (1941), 337-348. 

7 Marlowe's Tamburlaine, A Study in Renaissance Moral Philosophy (Nashville: Vander- 
bilt University Press, 1941), pp. 174 ff., 217 ff. 
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Professor Allen’s interpretation ignores the physician’s diagnosis, and 
Professors Camden and Battenhouse’s interpretation (as well as Miss 
Ellis-Fermor’s annotations) is based upon a complete misunderstanding 
of some pertinent words in Marlowe’s text. For the physician’s diagnosis 
says nothing whatever about the choleric humour. I do not wish to detract 
from the general idea in these enlightening interpretations. It may well 
be that Marlowe had both of them in mind. But I do wish to point out a 
third possible interpretation, and to correct these commentators on the 
physician’s diagnosis of Tamburlaine’s malady. The purpose of this ar- 
ticle, therefore, is (1) to suggest that Tamburlaine’s inordinate and in- 
nate passions (and incidentally his stars) precipitate his death, and (2) 
to explain fully the medical, psycho-physiological, and astrological con- 
cepts mentioned by Tamburlaine’s physician and, therefore, specifically 
involved in the conqueror’s decease. 


I 


Marlowe presents Tamburlaine as a gigantic and energetic man lusting 
for military dominion, believing in his own destiny, and withal being 
particularly cruel, proud, and wrathful; and he definitely links Tambur- 
laine’s reiterated invincibility with the impelling power of the stars.* 
All of these physical qualities, mental characteristics, and cosmological 
concepts Marlowe found in his sources.* But he did not get specifically 
from his source material the cause and the manner of Tamburlaine’s 
death; for the acknowledged sources of the play state that in the full 
vigor of his life the great Scythian died a peaceful and natural death in 
Samarcand.'® Undoubtedly not wanting to foist on his audience a unique 
catastrophe incompatible with the histories, Marlowe had to fabricate 
adroitly a reasonable manner in which to dispatch his hero and at the 
same time stay within the bounds of historical expediency. Having 


8 Throughout both parts of Tamburlaine not only Tamburlaine but also his friends and 
some of his enemies exclaim knowingly that the great Scythian is fated by the stars to 
succeed in his conquests. (See Tamburlaine I, 1. ii. 91-92; m. i. 33-34; m1. iii. 41-43; rv. 
ii. 33-34; v. ii. 167-171, 296-297; Tamburlaine II, m1. v. 79-89. All references and citations 
herein are from Miss Ellis-Fermor’s edition, op. cit.) Professor Allen (op. cit.), as well as 
almost all other commentators, has noticed particularly this aspect of Tamburlaine’s career. 

® See the discussion of Marlowe’s sources in Ellis-Fermor, of. cit., pp. 17 ff. Cf. also H. C. 
Hart, “Tamburlaine and Primaudaye,” Notes and Queries, 10th Series, v (January-June 
1906), 484-487, 504-506; Ethel Seaton, “Fresh Sources for Marlowe,” RES, v 1929), 
385-401; Leslie Spence, “The Influence of Marlowe’s Sources on Tamburlaine I,” MP, 
xxiv (1926), 181-199, and “Tamburlaine and Marlowe,” PMLA, xxu (1927), 604-622. 

1° Miss Seaton (op. cit., p. 398) points out that in Andre Thevet’s Cosmographie Univer- 
selle (1575) three portents—a man with a spear, a comet, and the ghost of Bajazet—mani- 
fest themselves at Tamburlaine’s death. The last portent in Thevet’s account supposedly 
terrified Tamburlaine to death. 
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allowed his hero in Tamburlaine I to become gloriously invincible and 
heavenly-guarded in military affairs, Marlowe doubtless decided that 
the only appropriate conqueror of Tamburlaine should be Tamburlaine 
himself. Accordingly he allowed his wrathful Scythian to die from a malig- 
nant “distemper” which might be brought on as a result of his fiery 
temperament." 

From various mediaeval and Renaissance treatises we may gather 
that violent passions can cause malignant distempers of the body. Vir- 
tually all the classical and mediaeval physicians stated that abnormal 
emotion (anger, for example) can produce fevers.” The De occulta philo- 
sophia of Henry Cornelius Agrippa, who drew immeasurably upon the 
physicians and other wise men of the early Renaissance, contains several 
chapters under such captions as “The Passions of the Mind and the Soul 
Can Change the Proper Body.” Agrippa writes, for instance: 


The passions of the soul are the chiefest cause of the temperament of its proper 
body. So the soul, being strongly elevated, and inflamed with a strong imagina- 
tion, sends forth health or sickness in its proper body. ...To these things 
Avicen, Aristotle, Algazel, and Gallen assent.¥ 


The passions ... change the proper body with a sensible transmutation, by 
changing the accidents of the body, and by moving the spirits upward or down- 
ward, inward or outward, and by producing divers qualities in the members. 
So in joy, the spirits are driven outward; in fear, drawn back; in bashfulness, 
are moved to the brain. . . . After the same manner in anger or fear, but sud- 
denly. Again, anger, or desire for revenge, produceth heat, redness, a bitter 
taste and a looseness. Fear induceth cold, trembling of the heart, speechlessness 
and paleness. Sadness causeth sweat and a bluish whiteness. Pity, which is a kind 
of sadness, doth often ill affect the body. ... Anxiety induceth dryness and 


11 Leslie Spence (PMLA, x1, 621) suggests this premise but not the conclusion. 

12 Cf. Francis Adams, The Seven Books of Paulus Aegineta, trans. from the Greek, 3 
vols. (London, 1844), 1, 229 ff. Among the causes of ephemeral fevers Galen listed “sorrow, 
fear, anxiety, and depressing passions,” and Paulus Aegineta included “cares, grief, 
watchfulness, and anger.” Ibid., pp. 229-231. One of the four classes of ephemeral fevers 
designated by the Arabian Haly Abbas included those caused by “violent passions, such 
as anger, fear, and the like.” Jbid., pp. 233-234. Averrhoes, Avenzoar, Avicenna, Phases, 
and Rogerius make similar statements, servilely adopting the views of the more ancient 
physicians (Ibid., pp. 229-235); and in turn the majority of the Renaissance physicians 
inherited and adopted the same precepts. Indeed, so little had the Vesalian theories super- 
seded the traditional Galenic physiology that we find Jeremy Collier in the seventeenth 
century often observing that emotional] states ‘‘boil up the Blood to a Fever.” Cf. Kathleen 
Ressler, Jeremy Collier's Essays, in Seventeenth Century Studies, Second Series (Princeton 
University Press, 1937), p. 219. 

43 Henry Cornelius Agrippa von Nettesheim, Three Books of Occult Philosophy or Magic, 
trans. by J. F. (London, 1651), Bk. 1, Ch. Ixv. I cite from Willis F. Whitehead’s reproduc- 
tion of J.F.’s translation (New York, 1897), pp. 200-201. 
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blackness. And how great heats love stirs up in the liver and pulse, physicians 
know. . . . It is also manifest that such like passions, when they are most vehe- 
ment, may cause death. And this is manifest to all men that with too much joy, 
sadness, love, of hatred, men many times die. And so we read that Sophocles, 
and Dionysius, the Sicilian tyrant, did both suddenly die at the news of a tragical 
victory. So a certain woman, also, seeing her son returning from the Canensian 
battle, died suddenly. .. . Sometimes, also, by reason of these like passions, 
long diseases follow. . .. And how much vehement anger, joined with great au- 
dacity, can do, Alexander the Great shows, who, being circumvented with a bat- 
tle in India, was seen to send forth from himself lightning and fire; the father of 
Theodoricus is said to have sent forth out of his body sparks of fire, so that 
sparkling flames did leap out with a noise.“ 


Numerous other sixteenth-century treatises give evidence that Eliza- 
bethans were well aware that passions produce physiological changes ir. 
the body and its working organisms. Pierre Charron writes: 


Anger makes the Blood boil in our hearts, and raises wild and furious Vapours in 
our Mind. . . . The signs and Symptoms of this Passion make a mighty diff>rence 
in the Person, alter the whole Temper and Frame both of Body and Mind, i:ans- 
form and turn him into quite another man. Some of these changes and Sympt ms 
are outward and apparent: Redness and Distortions of the Face, Fieryness of the 
Eyes, a wild and enraged look, ... quickness and unevenness of the Pulse, 
Swelling and bursting of the Veins, . . . and in short, the whole Body is set on 
Fire, and in a perfect Fever. Some have been transported to such a degree . . . 
that their very Veins have broke, their Urine stopt, and they have dropt down 
dead, being stifled and strangled with excess of Passion."* 


Thomas Wright remarks at the beginning of his treatise entitled The 
Passions of the minde in generall: 


... for there is no Passion very vehement, but that it alters extreamely some of 
the four humours of the bodie; and all Physitians commonly agree, that among 
diverse other extrinsecall causes of diseases one, and not the least, is, the excesse 
of some inordinate Passion.” 


Sir Thomas Elyot explains the results of anger and ire as follows: 


Of this affection cometh sometyme fevers, sometyme, apoplexies, or privation 
of sences, tremblynge, palseys, madnesse, fransies, deformytie of vysage: and 
that wars is, outragious swearynge, blaspheyme desyre of vengeance. . . .!” 


4 Tbid., Bk. 1, Ch. lxiii, pp. 195-197. 

8 Of Wisdom, Three Books, Written Originally in French by the Sieur de Charron, Made 
English by George Stanhope, D.D. (London, 1697), pp. 205-208. The original, De la Sagesse, 
was published at Bordeaux in 1601; there existed a contemporary English translation by 
Samson Lennard. For further references in Charron, see pp. 213, 217-18, 230-231, 238. 

16 (London, 1604), p. 4. See also the 1601 edition, p. 86. 

17 The Castel of Health (London, 1547), 64 v. 
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La Primaudaye tells us that fear may wreak havoc upon the body: 

Yea a great and sudden feare, because all the blood retiring to the heart chaoketh 
it, and utterly extinguisheth natural heate and the spirits, so that death must 
needes ensue thereof.* 









It was common knowledge, therefore, among sixteenth-century intellec- 
tuals that passions could initiate all sorts of bodily distempers and bring 
one ultimately to ruin.’* Keeping in mind this tenet of Elizabethan psy- 
cho-physiology, let us examine Tamburlaine’s catastrophe. 









Toward the end of Tamburlaine II the Scythian conqueror’s enemies 
deliver themselves of several uncomplimentary epithets regarding Tam- 
burlaine’s violent and unmerciful onslaughts. The King of Jerusalem, 
affording us a premonition that Tamburlaine shall be punished by the 
heavens, cries out: 
















Thy victories are grown so violent, 

That shortly heaven, filled with meteors 

Of blood and fire thy tyrannies have made, 

Will pour down blood and fire on thy head, 

Whose scalding drops will pierce thy seething brains, 
And with our bloods revenge our bloods on thee.?° 














And the King of Soria gives us a hint as to what shall happen to Tambur- 
laine when the former exclaims: 





May never spirit, vein or artier feed 

The cursed substance of that cruel heart; 
But, wanting moisture and remorseful blood, 
Dry up with anger and consume with heat!" 










These men have ample reason to regard Tamburlaine thus, for his 
inordinate lust for conquest and his fiery temperament have indeed led 
the seemingly invincible Scythian to ravage, pillage, and devastate. Par- 
ticularly after the death of Zenocrate (1, iv), his raging anger attains a 
noticeable crescendo. He consumes with fire the town Zenocrate died in 
simply because he believes that the place itself bereft him of his love.” 
He burns continually thereafter with an increasing ardor for conquest; 
he devises harrowing punishments for his enemies; his “‘wrathful looks’ 













18 The French Academie (London, 1594), p. 471. 

1° For further information on the actions of the passions, see particularly Ruth Leila 
Anderson’s Elizabethan Psychology and Shakespeare's Plays, University of Iowa Studies 
(Iowa City, 1927), and Lily B. Campbell’s Shakespeare's Tragic Heroes, Slaves of Passion 
(Cambridge University Press, 1930), and the array of bibliographical items which they cite. 

2 ry. i, 140-145. 1 ry. i. 178-181. 2 1. iv. 137-138; mu. ii. 1-14. 

3 nr. v. 119. ; 
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and his eyes “composed of fury and of fire’ presage death to those who 
stand in his way. Eventually his violent wrath and anger—specifically 
mentioned innumerable times—become so unbridled that he murders 
his own son merely because the boy fails to participate in battle.* After 
hanging the Babylonian governor and unmercifully riddling this official’s 
body with bullets, Tamburlaine orders his soldiers to sack the city and 
drown in Asphaltis Lake “every man, woman, and child’ who lives in 
Babylon. This his soldiers do until the fishes are well-nigh choked.?’ 

Suddenly, amid these frenzied outbursts in which Tamburlaine con- 
siders himself the “wrathful messenger of mighty Jove,’””* the raging con- 
querer is ‘‘distempered”—from what, he knows not.”* But shortly there- 
after we find in the remarks of Theridamas a hint as to the nature of 
Tamburlaine’s illness: 


Weep, heavens, and vanish into liquid tears! 
Fall, stars that govern his nativity, 

And summon all the shining lamps of heaven 
To cast their bootless fires to the earth, 

And shed their feeble influence in the air; 
Muffie your beauties with eternal clouds, 

For hell and darkness pitch their pitchy tents, 
And Death, with armies of Cimmerian spirits, 
Gives battle ’gainst the heart of Tamburlaine. 
Now, in defiance of that wonted love 

Your sacred virtues pour’d upon his throne, 
And made his state an honour to the heavens, 
These cowards invisibly assail his soul, 

And threaten conquest on our sovereign; 

But if he die, your glories are disgrac’d, 
Earth droops and says that hell in heaven is placed.*® 


Theridamas, we notice, specifically asks the fortunate stars of Tambur- 
laine’s natal horoscope to assert their power and overcome the “armies 
of Cimmerian spirits” as they “battle” against the conqueror’s heart. But 
in spite of this and other pleas by Tamburlaine’s henchmen," the tor- 
ments of the conqueror increase. He knows that he shall die. Perhaps he 
knows that the “‘Cimmerian spirits,” the “invisible cowards,” are causing 
all the trouble. But apparently he does not know that his passion is the 
root of the evil; or if he does, he cannot check himself, for he resumes 
unhesitatingly his attempts to be “the terror of the world.” He continues 


* tv. i. 176. % rv. i. 120. % vy. i. 169. 27 vy. i, 202-208. 

% y. i. 92. 29 y. i. 217-219. % y, iii, 1-16. 

31 Techelles and Usumcasane also pray that the heavenly powers shall continue to pour 
out their good influences on the life and health of Tamburlaine. See v., iii. 17-41. 
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to rave of war and revenge: 


Come, let us march against the powers of Heaven, 
And set black streamers in the firmament, 

To signify the slaughter of the gods. 

Ah, friends, what shall I do? I cannot stand. 
Come, carry me to war against the gods, 

That thus envy the health of Tamburlaine.* 


Theridamas, perhaps understanding that Tamburlaine’s passion is prob- 
ably the source of his illness, admonishes: 


Ahk, good my lord, leave these impatient words, 
Which add much danger to your malady!* 


But Tamburlaine, as fiery as ever, replies that “in revenge of this [his 
pain]’™ he will forestall “the ugly monster death’™ by getting immedi- 
ately to the battlefield, where 


I and mine army come to load thy bark 
With souls of thousand —_— carcasses. 





Sh Techelles, let us musch, 
And weaty Death with bearing souls to hell.* 


Tamburlaine’s physician then attempts to calm him. He administers 
medicine and pronounces (in what has now become an almost “‘obscure”’ 
passage) that Tamburlaine’s state of health is perilous indeed: 


Pleaseth your majesty to drink this potion, 
Which will abate the fury of your fit, 
And cause some milder spirits govern you. 
I view’d your urine, and the hypostasis, 
Thick and obscure, doth make your danger great; 
Your veins are full of accidental heat, 
Whereby the moisture of your blood is dried: 
The humidum and calor, which some hold 
Is not a parcel of the elements, 
' But of a substance more divine and pure, 
{ Is almost clean extinguished and spent; 
Which, being the cause of life, imports your death. 
Besides, my lord, this day is critical, 
Dangerous to those whose crisis is as yours: 
Your artiers, which alongst the veins convey 
The lively spirits which the heart engenders, 
Are parched and void of spirit, that the soul, 





® y, iii. 48-53. 3 y. iii. 54-55. * y. iii. 57. * v. iii. 67. % y, iii. 74-77- 
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Wanting those organons by which it moves, 
Cannot endure, by argument of art. 

Yet, if your majesty may escape this day, 
No doubt but you shall soon recover all.*” 


But Tamburlaine does not recover. A messenger enters to announce that 
Callapine’s freshly-gathered army is ready to set upon them. Rising in 
agony from his couch, Tamburlaine rejoices that he may again vent his 
anger and (so he thinks) stave off death: 

See, my physicians, now, how Jove hath sent 

A present medicine to recure my pain. 

My looks shall make them fly; 

pl Say tts sh hice hae Draw, you slaves! 

In spite of death, I will go show my face.* 


In such a rage he does indeed put his opponents to flight, but he then 
perceives that all his martial strength is spent: 


In vain I strive and rail against those powers 
That mean t’invest me in a higher throne,** 


But he cannot check his passion for conquest even after this admission. 
He calls for a map, that he may see how much of the world is left for him 
to overwhelm. And with his last breath he urges his son to be one like 
him, a wrathful, uncompromising conqueror of the world, a “scourge of 
God.” Thus the vitriolic conqueror’s violent outbursts have precipitated 
and perpetuated such a malignant malady that even his hitherto auspi- 
cious stars are powerless to mitigate the illness which rapidly overwhelms 
him. 

Tamburlaine’s end is, therefore, quite adequately motivated if we con- 
sider that his dominant characteristic is his inordinate passion—the 
passion of ambition, hatred, wrath, and revenge—from which the Eliza- 
bethan readily perceived that devastating results may be wrought upon 
the body. In thus allowing his gigantic and powerful character to die 
suddenly from some peculiar “distemper,” Marlowe has not (as Horace 
might say) “brought on the gods.” The catastrophe of Tamburlaine is 
not at all out of joint with his character; for his peculiar distemper has 
been occasioned by his innate passions, and in the light of sixteenth-cen- 
tury psycho-physiology it was perfectly obvious to an intelligent Eliza- 
bethan that the wrathful Scythian should have been dispatched in such 
a manner. 

I have previously stated that I do not quarrel with the principal idea 
in Professor Battenhouse’s interpretation (that Tamburlaine was an in- 


#7 vy. iii. 78-99 % vy. iii. 105-114. ® y. iii. 120-121. 
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strument of Providence ultimately struck down by God), or with that of 
Professor Allen (that Tamburlaine was a typical Pontanian fortunatus). 
I simply maintain that my interpretation is an equally plausible one. It 
could be, moreover, that in bodying forth his character of the Scythian 
tyrant Marlowe purposedly fused all three of these conceptions, for it is a 
truism that unusually striking personalities in Elizabethan drama are not 
anything if not complex. 
II 


As yet no one has properly explained the physiological nature of the 
malignancy which kills the Scythian tyrant—or, in short, analyzed the 
physician’s devastating verdict to discover precisely what happens in 
Tamburlaine’s dying body. Let us attempt to analyze adequately this 
medical diagnosis. 

Tamburlaine’s malady is undoubtedly of a febrile nature. The King of 
Soria remarks significantly—if his words may be taken as premonitory— 
that Tamburlaine’s heart shall “dry up with anger and consume with 
heat.” The physician mentions that the “heat” in Tamburlaine’s veins 
had dried up the moisture of his blood. Tamburlaine’s son Amyras, as- 
cending his father’s throne while Tamburlaine is in the very jaws of 
death, refers to his father’s “burning agony.’*° And, as we have seen 
(footnote 12), classical and Elizabethan physicians were agreed that 
fevers could result from such violent passions as those with which Tam- 
burlaine seems to be possessed. Undoubtedly we may conclude that 
Tamburlaine has contracted a fever, or at least some distemper of a 
febrile nature. 

The physician has reported first that the “hypostasis” of Tambur- 
laine’s water is “thick and obscure.” All the classical medical authorities 
discuss in detail the different appearances and substances of the sick 
man’s urinal discharges, and the indications which may be gleaned 
therefrom.“ Besides the watery portion, there were three variegated sub- 
stances to be distinguished in the urine: the hypostasis (or the sediment), 
the enaeorema (or substances which float in the watery part), and the 
nubeculae (or scum which floats on the surface). All of the learned doc- 
tors are agreed that the Aypostasis is of the most importance in deter- 
mining the diagnosis.“ And Hippocrates, perhaps the supreme authority, 
records in his De prognostics: 

“ v. iii. 209. 

“ Cf. Francis Adams, op. cit., 1, 225 ff. Adams has annexed to each section of his transla- 
tion of Paulus Aegineta voluminous commentary which reports on similar medical judg- 


ments by all the authorities from Hippocrates to the late mediaeval physicians. 
® Ibid., pp. 225-226. 


* Ibid., p. 226. Paulus Aegineta records specifically: “Of these characters, the sediment 
is of the most importance.” 
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The urine is best when the sediment is white, smooth, and consistent during the 
whole time, until the disease comes to a crisis, for it indicates freedom from 
danger, and an illness of short duration. . . . But if the urine be reddish, and the 
sediment consistent and smooth, the affection in this case will be protracted but 
still not fatal. But farinaceous sediments in the urine are bad, and still worse are 
the leafy; and white and thin are very bad, but the furfurcaceous are still worse 
than these. Clouds carried about in the urine are good when white, but bad when 
black. When the urine is yellow and thin, it indicates that the disease is uncon- 
cocted. . . . But the most deadly of all kinds of urine are the fetid, watery, black 
and thick; ...“ 


Though the cordial administered by the physician seems in Tambur- 
laine’s case to be of no avail, Tamburlaine’s physician knows his busi- 
ness at least in prognosticating that an hypothesis “thick and obscure, 
doth make your danger great,” and indeed has due cause to be alarmed. 
Tamburlaine’s physician hopes that the medicinal potion will “cause 
some milder spirits” to “govern” his patient, and remarks further: 


Your artiers, which alongst the veins convey 
The lively spirits, which the heart engenders, 
Are parched and void of spirit, that the soul, 
Wanting those organons by which it moves, 
Cannot endure, by argument of art. 


Innumerable Elizabethan treatises explain in detail the manner in which 
the soul and the spirits function in the human body.® The soul, they main- 
tain, is provided with three distinct faculties: vegetative, sensible, and 
rational. It gives to the body its life, motion, and sense through its asso- 
ciation with the three principal organs of the body: the liver, the heart, 
and the brain. The vegetative faculty, provided by the liver, promotes 
nutrition, growth, and reproduction; the sensible faculty, provided by 
the heart, promotes the body’s motions and desires; the rational faculty, 
provided by the brain, promotes the intellectual appetites and reason. 
But in order to make possible these operations, the body is provided with 
certain fumes or vapors or substances known as spirits. Bartholomaeus 
Anglicus’ treatment of these is lengthy and explicit: 


A spirit is called a certain substance, subtle and airy, that stirreth and exciteth 
the virtues of the body to their doings and works. . . . Physicians say that this 


“ The Genuine Works of Hippocrates, trans. from the Greek by Francis Adams (New 
York, n.d.), 1, 202-203. I have used Aegineta and Hippocrates to explain this passage be- 
cause they are handy; sixteenth-century works on the subject are not (because of the war) 
now available. For a discussion of such medical works as Marlowe might have drawn upon, 
see Don Cameron Allen’s The Star-Crosse! Renaissance (Chapel Hill, 1941), Appendix, 
pp. 247-255. 

“ Cf. Anderson, op. cit., chs. 1 and vu; Campbell, of. cit., chs. vi and vit; and the au- 
thorities which these two cite. 
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spirit is gendered in this manner wise. Whiles by heat working in the blood, in 


the liver is caused strong boiling and seething, and thereof cometh a smoke, the - 


which is pured, and made subtle in the veins of the liver. And turneth into a 
subtle spiritual substance and airly kind, and that is called the natural spirit. It 
maketh the blood subtle, and by lightness thereof it moveth the blood and 
sendeth it about and into all the limbs. And this same spirit turneth to heartward 
by certain veins. And there by moving and smiting together of the parts of the 
heart, the spirit is more pured, and turneth into a more subtle kind. And then it 
is called of physicians the vital spirit: because that from the heart, by the wosen 
and veins and small ways, it spreadeth itself into all the limbs of the body, and 
increases the virtues spiritual, and ruleth and keepeth the works thereof. . . . 
And so the vital spirit is spread into all the body and worketh in the artery veins 
the pulses of life. .. . The same spirit piercing and passing forth to the dens of 
the brain, is there more directed and made subtle, and is changed into the animal 
spirit, which is more subtle than the other. And so this animal spirit is gendered 
in the foremost den of the brain, and is spread into the limbs of feeling. But yet 
nevertheless some part thereof abideth in the aforesaid dens, that common sense, 
the common wit, the virtue imaginative, the intellect and understanding, and 
the memory may be made perfect. From the hindermost parts of the brain he 
(the spirit) passeth by the marrow of the ridge bone, and cometh to the sinews of 
moving, so that wilful moving may be engendered, in all parts of the nether body. 
Then one and the same spirit is named by divers names. For by working in the 
liver it is called the natural spirit, in the heart the vital spirit, and in the head, 
the animal spirit. We may not believe that this spirit is man’s reasonable soul, 
but more smoothly, as saith Austin, the car therof and proper instrument. For by 
means of such a spirit the soul is joined to the body: and without the service of 
such a spirit, no act the soul may perfectly exercise in the body. And therefore if 
these spirits be impaired, or let of their working in any work, the accord of the 
body and soul is resolved, the reasonable spirit is let of all its works in the body. 
As it is seen in them that be amazed, and mad men and frantic, and in others 
that oft lose use of reason. 


Before completing our discussion of the spirits, we must consider also 
the doctrine that man’s body contains vital moisture and natural heat. 
Thomas Newton writes: 


For seeing there bee three especiall thinges, in whose temperature and modera- 
tion the health of man’s body doth principally consist, viz vitall moysture, 
natural heate, & Spirite, which combineth all thinges, and imparteth his force, 
vertue & nature, unto them. . . . Vitall moysture is the nourishment and matter 
of natural heate, whereupon it worketh, and by the benefite therof is maintained 


“ Robert Steele, Mediaeval Lore from Bartholomaeus Anglicus (London, 1924), pp. 28-31" 
Steele has produced selections from the Berthelet edition of Bartholomaeus’ e Propri- 
etatibus Rerum (London, 1535). For similar remarks on the spirits, cf. Pierre Charron, op. 
cit., pp. 26 ff.; Timothy Bright, A Treatise of Medancholy (London, 1586), pp. 54 ff.; John 
Jones, Bathes of Bathes Ayde (London, 1572); Robert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy 
(London, 1621), Part 1, Section 1, Memb. 1.‘ 
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and preserved. With this Humour or vitall moysture, is natural heate fed and 
cherished, and from the same receyveth continuall mayntenaunce, and from 
it participateth vital power, whereby all Creatures do live, are nourished, en- 
creased, preserved & procreated.*” 


Robert Burton agrees: 


To the preservation of life the natural heat is more requisite. In all bodies it must 
have the radical moisture to preserve it, that it be not consumed. For as this 
natural heat and moisture decays, so doth our life itself. 


Then Burton adds to his statement a footnote: “Vita consistit in calido et 
humido.”’ 

Now these statements concerning the vital (or radical) moisture and 
natural heat throw some light upon the physician’s warning to Tambur- 
laine: 

The humidum and calor, which some hold 

Is not a parcel of the elements, 

But of a substance more civine and pure, 

Is almost clean extinguished and spent; 

Which, being the cause of life, imports your death. 


The Aumidum and calor which Tamburlaine’s body lacked were, in the 
Elizabethan physician’s repertory, the radical moisture (known also as 
the humidum radical or humidum primigenium) and the innate body 
heat (called calidum innatum). An early medical dictionary gives the 
following definitions: 


CALOR, Heat. c. Animalis, Animal heat.” 


ANIMAL HEAT. Calor animalis, Calor nativus, Calidum animale, Calidum in- 
natum. . . . the caloric constantly formed by the body of a living animal by vir- 
tue of which it preserves nearly the same temperature.” 


HUMIDUM RADICALE, Humidum primigenium, Radical Moisture. This name 
was formezly given to the liquid which, by means of the circulation, was con- 
ceived to give flexibility and proper consistence to the different organic tex- 
tures.@ 


A 1656 definition in Stanley’s Historical Philosophy (1701; v1, 260-261) 
is especially pertinent: “Death ... cometh ... when through want of 


* The Touchstone of Complexions (London, 1565, 1576, 1581), ch. nm, p. 7; quoted by 
Campbell, of. cit., p. 55. * Op. cit., Part 1, Sect. 1, Memb. 11, Subj. 5. 

* Robley Dunglison, A Dictionary of Medical Science (Philadelphia: Lea and Blanchard, 
4th ed., 1844), p. 123. Cf. also Bartholomew Parr, The London Medical Dictionary (Phila- 
delphia, 1819), 1, 314: “Calidum innatum is an expression borrowed from the Stoica! philoso- 
phy to express the natural heat of animals, which, as connected with life, has also been 
calied Broqvxnor, the lamp of life.” 

® Dunglison, op. cit., pp. 47-48. 5 Tbid., p. 366. 
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Refrigeration the Radical Humidity is consumed and dried up.’ And 
Charron informs us specifically that the Aumidum and calor create the 
spirits: 

The Spirits, . . . are a sort of generous Fumes, evaporated by the Natural Heat, 


and Radical Moisture; and of these there are Three degrees of Excellency, the 
Natural, the Vital, and the Animal.* 


It was principally in order to refute this theory of anatomical spirits 
and the divine efficacy of the calidum innatum and to advance the hy- 
pothesis that blood and blood alone is contained in the arteries that 
William Harvey published his tract On the Circulation of the Blood in 
1628. Some of Harvey’s remarks on the spirits and the calidum innatum 
are applicable here and informing: 


As frequent mention has been made in the preceding pages of the calidum in- 
natum, or innate heat, I have determined to say a few words here . . . both on 
that subject and on the humidum primigenium, or radical moisture, to which I am 
all the more inclined because I observe that many pride themselves upon the use 
of these terms without, as I apprehend, rightly understanding their meaning. 
There is, in fact, no occasion for searching after spirits foreign to, or distant from, 
the blood; to evoke heat from another source; to bring gods upon the scene, and 
to encumber philosophy with any fanciful conceits; what we are wont to derive 
from the stars is in truth produced at home; the blood is the only calidum in- 
natum, or first engendered animal heat.“ 


They who descant on the calidum innatum or innate heat... take refuge in 
spirits as most subtile substances. These persons see . . . the natural operations 
as proceeding from the instrumentality of this common agent, viz. the calidum 
innatum: they further regard these spirits as of a sublime, lucid, ethereal, celes- 
tial, or divine nature, and the bond of the soul. . . . Whence they declare that 
the heat perpetually flowing into the several parts is in virtue of the influx of 
spirits through the channels of the arteries . . . and they . . . maintain . . . that 
the arteries are filled with such aereal spirits, and not with blood.* 


But as it is thought that the spirits, and the ultimate or primigenial element, 
or something else, is contained in animals which acts in a greater degree than the 
blood above the forces of the elements, we are not sufficiently informed what is 
understood by the expression “acting above the forces of the elements’’; neither 
are Aristotle’s words rightly interpreted where he says (De Gen. Anim. lib. ii, 


5 See under Humidity in A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles (ed. James 
A. H. Murray; Oxford, 1901), vol. v, Part I, p. 499. 

5 Op. cit., p. 26. Cf. Newton, of. cit., ch. 0 for a full discussion of the relation of the spirits 
to health. . 

% “The Generation of Animals,” in The Works of William Harvey, M.D., trans. Robert 
Willis (London, 1847), pp. 501-502. 

% “A Second Disquisition to John Riolan, Jun.,” The Works of William Harvey (note 
47), pp. 119-120; see also pp. 10-12, 114 ff. 
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cap. 3) “Every virtue or faculty of the soul appears to partake of another body 
more divine than those which are called elements. . . . For there is in every seed 
a certain something which causes it to be fruitful, viz. what is called heat, and 
that not fire cr any faculty of the kind, but a spirit such as is contained in the 
semen; . . . and the nature inherent in that spirit is responsible in its proportions 
to the element of the stars.” Now I maintain the same things of the innate heat 
and the blood. . . . They share the nature of a more divine body or substance. 
... There is a spirit, or certain force, inherent in the blood, acting superiorly 
to the powers of the elements; . . . and the nature, yea, the soul of this spirit and 
blood, is identical with the essence of the stars.® 


It is apparent that Marlowe’s expression of the calor’s being ‘‘more divine 
and pure” than the elements was a common one derived principally 
from Aristotle; and that not only the calor but also the spirits were in 
nature identical with the essence of the stars. All Elizabethans, therefore, 
possessed in their bodies an ingredient which might be characterized as 
virtually a piece of a star.*” 

Calor, therefore, is not to be confused with choler. The latter was one of 
the fluids known as the four “humours,” which were generated in the 
blood by the admixture of food and drink and the four elements.** Choler 
was not (as Tamburlaine’s physician says calor is) ‘‘the cause of life’’ or 
“more divine and pure than the elements,” and was not (so far as I know) 
ever spoken of as complementary with Aumidum; whereas all of these 
requirements of Tamburlaine’s calor may be satisfied by substituting the 
term calidum innatum. In view of these facts, the preceding definitions, 
the remarks of Burton and Harvey, and the fact that Marlowe actually 
used the word choler elsewhere in Tamburlaine,®* it seems fairly certain 
that Marlowe did not intend calor to be synonymous with either choler 
or the sanguine humour. 


% “The Generation of Animals,” pp. 505-506. 

5? These concepts which Harvey decries were in Marlowe’s day authoritative ones, for 
Harvey continues: “Scaliger, Fornilius, and others, giving less regard to the admirable 
qualities of the blood, . . . have feigned or imagined a spirit of celestial origin and nature; 
a body most subtile, attenuated, mobile, rapid, lucid, ethereal, participant in the qualities 
of the quintessence.” Ibid., pp. 502-503. Nor, of course, were Harvey’s strictures against 
the prevailing theories concerning the spirits, calidum innatum, etc., immediately accepted, 
even by the physicians of the seventeenth century. 

58 Cf. La Primaudaye, The French Academie (London, 1594), p. 358, ef passim. 

5° Tamurlaine I, m1. ii. 69-71: 

I stand aghast; but most astonied 
To see his choler shut in secret thoughts, 
And wrapt in silence of his angry soul. 

® Yet Professor Camden, PQ, vit (1929), 77, suggests, and Professor Battenhouse, 
Marlowe's Tamburlaine, p. 218, maintains, that calor is choler; and Miss Ellis-Fermor, 
op. cit., pp. 273-274, states: “humidum and calor: moisture and warmth, presumably here in 
combination and therefore the sanguine humour.” 
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Thus the spirits—common terms among the Elizabethans—were aeri- 
form fluids of a celestial nature generated in the blood by natural heat 
(calor) and radical moisture (kumidum). Acting as mediums which con- 
nected the liver, the heart, and the brain with the soul, the spirits served 
specifically the three special faculties of the soul as they coursed through 
the veins and arteries and gave to the body all its various activities. The 
soul, therefore, could not function properly in the exercise of its faculties 
(and thus give the body life and movement and understanding) unless 
the spirits were perfectly wrought and enjoyed an unobstructed passage 
through the veins and arteries. In particular, if the arteries became dis- 
eased or maladjusted in any way, neither the soul nor the body could 
benefit from the vital or animal spirits, and the cick man thus afflicted 
had little chance for recovery. Indeed, as Tamburlaine’s physician says, 

the soul, 
Wanting those organons by which it moves, 
Cannot endure, by argument of art. 


We may now analyze more accurately the nature of Tamburlaine’s 
malady. As a result of his intense passion (and, as I shall show anon, as a 
result of the position of his stars), Tamburlaine has occasioned in his body 
an excess of febrile heat. This “accidental heat” parches his arteries and 
dries up in his blood the radical moisture (Aumidum) which is necessary 
for the preservation of his natural heat (calor). The depletion of his 
humidum and calor (whose admixture in the blood gives rise to the 
Spirits) prevents his soul’s functions, stops his bodily activities, and 
thereby causes his death. Although Tamburlaine does not realize it, the 
more his passion is enraged the more malignant his bodily condition be- 
comes, and the result is of course disastrous. Blindly, therefore, because 
of this “tragic flaw” in his character, Tamburlaine hurls himself onward 
to his death. The play is, from the Elizabethan point of view, therefore 
a tragedy of inordinate passions based somewhat painstakingly on sound 
Elizabethan psychological and physiological principles. 

We have not completed our diagnosis of Tamburlaine’s malady, how- 
ever, until we ascertain what the stars have been doing while Tambur- 
laine suffered the throes of his agony. In more than half a dozen passages 
Marlowe calls attention to the fact that Tamburlaine’s stars have or- 
dained that he succeed.“ At the time of Tamburlaine’s illness, three of 
his soldiers plead with the stars to shed benevolent influences and over- 
come the malady which assails their leader. They plead in vain, for ap- 
parently the stellar powers forsake Tamburlaine at the very time when 
he needs them most. Possibly because the calor and the spirits are them- 


$1 See footnote 8. 
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selves identical with the essence of the stars, Tamburlaine’s auspicious 
planets which have aided him so considerably heretofore are powerless 
to help him further. Possibly the same celestial force which made Tam- 
burlaine’s career heaven-ordained at last deals to him a kind of retribu- 
tive justice in that the celestial bodily ingredients refuse to function 
properly. At any rate, to understand clearly what has happened in the 
heavens, we must proceed to the last item of the physician’s diagnosis 
—the critical days. 
The physician has remarked significantly: 

Besides, my lord, this day is critical, 

Dangerous to those whose crisis is as yours: 

Yet, if your majesty may escape this day, 

No doubt but you shall soon recover all. 
Critical days, the history of which goes back to Hippocrates and Galen, 
were in general medical practice the days when the malignancy of a dis- 
ease was suddenly and swiftly altered for better or for worse—usually 
the seventh, fourteenth, twentieth, and twenty-seventh day after de- 
cumbiture. Since “Galen and most of the ancient authorities believed 
that critical days were influenced by the moon,’ the mediaeval astrolo- 
gers erected elaborate systems by which a disease could be diagnosed, 
attended, and healed according to the positions and influences of the 
planets during these critical days. Wise mediaeval physicians believed 
implicitly that any alteration of the qualities of a man’s body was de- 
pendent upon the stars; Renaissance treatises on this subject give 
abundant evidence that the tradition carried over into Elizabethan times, 
and that many sixteenth-century doctors, living in the shadow of 
mediaevalism, tempered their somewhat more orthodox medical practices 
with astrological tenets.“ 

Arriving at the sick man’s bedside, the physician who accepted these 

iatromathematical doctrines would set about immediately to cast a 
horoscope for the patient according to the hour or moment when the poor 


* Francis Adams, op. cit., p. 198. Cf. Galen’s De crisibus. 

*§ Cf. W. C. Curry, Chaucer and the Mediaeval Sciences (New York, 1926), ch. 1. 

* Cf. John Fage, Speculum Aegrotorum: The Sicke-mens Glasse (London, 1606); A Treat- 
ise of Mathematical Physick, Written by G. C. (appended to Claudius Dariot’s A Briefe 
Introduction to the Astrologicall Judgment of the Starres London, 1598); Nicholas Culpeper, 
Semeiotica Uranica: An Astrological Judgement of Diseases from the Decumbiture of the Sick 
(London, 1674); Hermes Trismegistus, Iatromathematica, trans. by John Harvey (London, 
1583); L. Lemnius, The Secret Miracles of Nature, in Four Books (London, 1628), Bk. 11, 
ch. 32, pp. 143 ff. Cf. also Lynn Thorndike. A History of Magic and Experimental Sciene 
(New York, 1941), vols. v and v1, passim; and D. C. Allen, The.Star-Crossed Renaissance 


(Chapel Hill, 1941), Appendix, pp. 247-255. 
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man first experienced his distemper—just as Tamburlaine’s physician 
seems to have done.® The position of the moon would indicate the time 
of the crisis, and principally the nature of her aspects with the other 
planets would indicate whether things would go well or no. Thus an 
astrologer-physician who was well acquainted with the technicalities of 
his business could tell as soon as he got his patient’s horoscope cast just 
what positions the planets were in at decumbiture and would be in at any 
given time in the near future, and he could judge accordingly as to the 
sick man’s chances for recovery. He might observe, for example, that at 
the decumbiture the moon was in opposition to Mars and squared with 
Saturn. Such a malefic configuration would bring about a dreadful illness 
indeed. But he might notice that when the critical day arrives the moon 
will have progressed to a point in the horoscope where she will be in con- 
junction with Jupiter and in trine aspect with Venus. This would be a 
favorable configuration, and the patient would doubtless recover. If, 
moreover, the physician should discover that a malignant configuration 
would exist on the critical day, but should notice that two days before 
that time the planetary aspects and positions will be favorable, he could 
bleed the patient (in the hour proper for phlebotomy), or administer the 
proper drugs, purgatives, cooling or hot drinks, and “comforters” of all 
sorts, by which he might be able to “break” the malady before the direful 
critical day arrives. Such was the method by which the astrologer- 
physician presaged as to his patient’s illness and administered remedies 
accordingly; and such is the method that Tamburlaine’s physician ap- 
parently pursued. 

Assuming that unfavorable aspects of the planets on the critical day 
are in part responsible for Tamburlaine’s illness, we may observe the 


‘ astrological authorities to discover what stars might cause “accidental 


heat” or have an effect upon the body’s Aumidum and calor. Doctor 
Robert Fludd, epitomizing in 1617 a host of past authorities, writes that 
Sol, Jupiter, and Mars are largely responsible for these “accidents” and 
qualities in the human body.® Says he: 


Sol, contrary to what some declare, ascribing to its dryness, is evidently hot 
and... manifestly moist, if we consider its entire and exact composition; for, 
by an almost infallible demonstration, we have proved . . . that that solar mass 
is composed of equal portions of spiritual matter and of light. . . . But because 
formal light, heat forsooth, is said to have dominion in that body, which, enter- 
ing into the composition of created things with its lucid substance, is called 
the innate heat of the living; and because this thing . . . cannot, move in the 


65 For the following discussion of astrological critical days, I have drawn indiscriminately 
upon all of the primary sources cited in note 64. 

% Utriusque Cosmi Maioris scilicet et Minoris Metaphysica, Physica atque Technica His- 
toria in duo Volumina secundum Cosmi differentiam divisa (Opphemi, 1617-1618), vol. 1. 
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body apart from the vehicle, therefore this ray of the sun, a drop of the spiritual 
mass of the solar substance, . . . is that very familiar moisture . . . most friendly 
to the life of animals and vegetables, and is called the humidum vitae radicale. 
Hence the generative force of the sun is kindled, hence its multiplied strength 
and life, existing . . . from moisture regulated by such heat, which has beatified 
with pulchritude the very appetite of the solar matter, and acts effectively on 
this inferior world, and by its actions arouses accidental heat.®* 


Sol has fluidity from innate heat, and constant [fluidity] from radical moisture. 


Jupiter, oriental, in his nature makes heat and moisture, in such a way, however, 
that moisture prevails.®* 


Mars is a planet composed of the fiery nature of Sol, but with less natural heat. 

. Whence Mars has two evidences of heat, accidental and just so much from 
the nature of Sol, on account of its vicinity [near Sol in the heavens]. By reason 
of its accidental heat it is thus malicious and destructive in its nature... . 
Hence the rising of bile and biliousness.7° 


Thus Mars, because of his dryness and heat, might debilitate the 
humidum; and Saturn, because of his cold, dry, malignant qualities, 
might diminish the calor; for Fludd reports further: 


Saturn rules the East, because, although that part of the day is by nature warm, 
on account of the coldness of Saturn, that heat is, in a certain manner, said [to be] 
moderated.” . .. Saturn in square aspect with Sol diminishes the heat some- 
what.” 


87 Tbid., pp. 653-654: “Solem, contra quam aliqui siccitatem ei ascribentes statuunt, 
evidenter calidum, & magis occulte humidum esse manifeste apparebit, si integram & 
exactam ejus compositionem diligentibus consideraverimus; namque demonstratione 
propemodum infallibili probavimus, ... massam illam solarem ex aequalibus materiae 
spiritualis & lucis portionibus esse constatam; . . . Sed quia lux formalis . . . nempe calidi- 
tas dominium in corpore illius habere dicitur, quae in rerum genitarum compositionem in- 
grediens cum sua substantia lucida appellatur calidum viventis innatum: At quia haec 

. absque vehiculo movere in corpore non possit, ideo inest quoque hic radius solis, 
gutta spiritualis massae solaris substantiae, quae quidem est humidum illud valde familiare, 
ac amicissimum vitae animalium vegetabiliumque, ac vocatur humidum vitae radicale. 
Hinc ignitur Solis vis generative, hinc ejus virtus multiplicativa & vita, consistens . . . ex 
humido temperato tali caliditate, quae ultra materiae solaris appetitum ipsam beatificavit 
pulchritudine, & efficaciter agit in haec inferiora, suisque actionibus calores accidentales 
. .. escitare solet.” 

88 Tbid., p. 657: “Sol habet liquorem ex calido innato, & humido radicali constantem.” 

*° Ibid., p. 646: “Jupiter, Orientalis, in sua natura facit Calidum & humidum, ita tamen, 
ut humiditas in eo praevaleat.” 

% Tbid., p. 648: “Mars est Planeta compositus ex natura Solis ignea, & calore minus na- 
turali. .. . Unde Mars habet duo testimonia caliditatis per accidens, & totidem a natura 
Solis peapter ejus vicinitatem acceptae. Ratione caloris sui accidentalis est ita malitiosus & 
destructivus in natura sua; . . . Hinc bilis & biliosorum ortus.” 

" Ibid., p. 637: “Saturnus Orientem habet, quoniam, cum pars illa diei sit natura calida, 
Saturni frigiditate caliditas illa quodam modo ad temperiem ducitur.” 

” Ibid., p. 699: “Saturnus in square aspectu cum Sole diminuit aliquantulum calidita- 
tem.” 
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Thus Mars or Sol might have occasioned the “accidental heat” that 
parched the frenzied despot’s veins, and any malignant aspect between 
Sol and Saturn, or Jupiter and Saturn, or Mars and Sol, or Mars and 
Jupiter, might have caused the depletion of the vital humidum and calor 
in Tamburlaine’s heat-ridden body. 

Marlowe, however, has mentioned none of these specific configurations; 
nor has he given us sufficient information by which we might cast Tam- 
burlaine’s horoscope, actually determine (as his physician evidently did) 
the exact status of the heavens during Tamburlaine’s illness, and 
speculate upon his chances for recovery during the critical day. Un- 
doubtedly an Elizabethan audience understood by what means these 
speculations were ascertainable. Possibly the very mention of “critical 
day” would suffice to convey the playwright’s meaning—as would, say, 
“appendectomy” for us today. At any rate, Marlowe—possibly to avoid 
being obvious—left entirely to his audience’s imagination the specific 
planets which were woefully aspected when the accidental febrile heat 
dried up Tamburlaine’s blood, parched his veins, and so debilitated his 
humidum and calor that he was speedily dispatched. 

We have, therefore, a direct and an indirect cause for Tamburlaine’s 
decease: his passion and his stars. His malady, involving a portion of his 
body comparable to and influenced by the essence of the celestial bodies, 
is initiated by his innate passion; but his illness occurs at a time when the 
stars, previously favorable to his fortunes, are in some way conspiring 
against his state. His catastrophe is, therefore, precipitated not only by 
the “tragic flaw” in his character but also by his astral destiny.” 

JOHNSTONE PARR 

University of Alabama 


3 In John W. Draper’s “Old Age in King Lear,” JEGP, xxx1x (1940), one may find an 
informing discussion of the astrology involved in the several ages of life. 
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XLI 
THE PROBLEM OF AUTHORSHIP OF EASTWARD HO 


i, geaprila attempts have been made to disentangle the shares of 
the three authors to whom the Eastward Ho is assigned on the title- 
page—Chapman, Ben Jonson, and Marston. “J.C.” in a notice of East- 
ward Ho contributed to Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine (September, 
1821) made a few vague suggestions. Jonson had not the chief part in the 
writing; it has no bold delineation of character, no highly wrought finish 
of dialogue, and none of his peculiar richness of humour. “Neither, on 
the other hand, is it distinguished by his hardness,” such as over- 
elaboration of character. ‘The style bears more resemblance to that of 
Chapman,” but Jonson probably first sketched the plan and revised the 
whole; he can be traced in the character of Touchstone and in the con- 
cluding scenes. 

Attempts at a complete analysis have been made by F. G. Fleay, who 
revelled in this kind of detective work, in his Biographical Chronicle of 
the English Drama (1891), 11,81; by Professor W. J. Cunliffe in his edition 
of the play in Gayley’s Representative English Comedies (1913), m1, 395- 
501; by Professor T. M. Parrott in his edition of Chapman’s comedies 
(1913); by Dr. Julia H. Harris in the Yale edition of the play (1926); and 
by Dr. Morse D. Allen in his monograph on The Satire of John Marston. 
W. J. Lawrence touched on the question in the chapter on “Early 
Dramatic Collaboration” in his Pre-Restoration Stage Studies (1927), 
pp. 240-272. Two editors, A. H. Bullen in 1887 and Professor F. E. 
Schelling in 1904, held that the problem of the divided authorship was 
insoluble. They accepted only the few suggestions that the poet Swin- 
burne made in his study of George Chapman (1875). 

The introductory essay of my colleague C. H. Herford to the edition 
of the play in the Oxford Jonson? was confined to the broad critical aspect 
of the question; it produced sufficient evidence to show that each of the 
three dramatists could be traced in the play and reserved fuller treatment 
for the commentary now in an active stage of preparation. Now that I 
am called upon to face the question I have departed in one respect from 
the practice of some of my predecessors. I have relied far less on the il- 
lusory test of parallel passages and vocabulary, using only the most 
remarkable or corroborative evidence. Thus “dilling” (1. i. 79)* is not 
“a Marston word” because it occurs once in the text of Marston (What 
You Will, u. i. 25, ed. Bullen), and “well-parted”’ (1. ii. 163) is not ex- 


1 x, 127-136. 2 11, 27-46. 
3 The references are to the Oxford edition. 
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clusively a Jonson phrase when it is found in Shakespeare,‘ Webster and 
Rowley, and Field. The use of “Why!” as an interjection has even been 
quoted as a minor test of Marston’s authorship. The desire to press home 
verbal parallels often carries critics much too far when a text is put under 
the microscope. And the value of these parallels is diminished by a fact 
not usually recognized when they are discussed. From the beginning of 
the seventeenth century there was a tendency for individual dramatic 
styles in prose dialogue to converge on one more or less established type; 
somewhat as a modern journal acquires a distinctive style to which all 
who write for it tend to conform. Resemblances which are purely super- 
ficial may be taken too seriously. 

The view held by C. H. Herford and myself is that Marston originated 
the idea of the play. Touchstone, the model of bourgeois morality, and 
Sindefy the courtesan, reflect two contrasted types which strongly ap- 
pealed to him. It is, therefore, natural to find Marston’s hand in the open- 
ing scenes of the play. He set the characters going. On these points we 
find ourselves in agreement with Professor Parrott, who further sees in 
Marston’s work a reaction against the sentimental treatment of city life 
in Middleton and Dekker: The Dutch Courtesan, for example, was Mar- 
ston’s counterblast to The Honest Whore. 

On the other hand Professor Cunliffe, backed by Mr. Lawrence,' 
thinks that Jonson plotted and organized the execution of the play but 
contributed nothing to it except perhaps the prologue. But was Jonson 
likely to stand aloof from a play in which he was sufficiently interested to 
draw up the plot? And were Chapman and Marston likely to serve under 
him submissively? Personally I find clear traces of Jonson’s handiwork, 
especially in the concluding scenes. This is what we should expect: of the 
three men he was the best qualified to gather up and round off the final 
stages of the work. 

The middle-class tone of the comedy was carefully observed in one im- 
portant particular: the writers kept off the classics. Two references to 
Greek mythology in the play are carefully manipulated. Mildred alludes 
to the fable that Ulysses, to escape going to Troy, feigned madness, 
yoking an ass and an ox to the plough and sowing salt (1. ii. 35-38); but 


‘In the analogous “dearly parted,” Troilus and Cressida, 1. iii. 96. 

5 Mr. Lawrence further suggested that the Quarto was revised before publication and 
“the gaps neatly closed” in order to get rid of offending passages; he explains the abrupt 
change in Act m1, scene ii, as an example, apparently, of this “neat” closing. He evidently 
did not know the text of the First Quarto; I have shown in the textual introduction of the 
Oxford Jonson (Vol. tv, pp. 495-498) how cuts were made, evidently by the publisher, for 
the gaps were not closed. See the facsimiles given of A 4 verso, C verso, and C 2 recto. A gap 
was closed only in the famous reference to the Scots on E 3 verso, E 4 recto: here revision 
was a necessity, and one of the authors was called in to supply it. 
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her version is that he yoked cats, dogs, and foxes, and she prefaces it with 
the statement “I heard a Scholler once say.’’ The other passage is a Ho- 
meric reference to Ulysses sailing past the island of the Sirens, stuffing the 
ears of his crew with wax and getting himself tied to the mast until he was 
out of hearing. Touchstone replies to the appeal of his family (v. iv. 1, 2), 
“T will sayle by you, and not heare you, like the wise Viisses”: “‘not heare 
you” is, again, an inaccurate version, and Touchstone follows it up with, 
“I have stopt mine eares, with Shoomakers waxe,” which effectively gets 
away from the Greek. The song of ““The Golden Shower” (v. i. 101-109), 
with its reference to the Danae story, is the only undiluted classical refer- 
ence in the play, and it may pass muster as a song. 


I now take the play scene by scene, beginning with the Prologue: 


Not out of Enuy, for ther’s no effect 

Where there’s no cause; nor out of Imitation, 
For we have euermore bin Imitated; 

Nor out of our contention to doe better 

Then that which is opposde to ours in Title— 


a reference to the play of Westward Ho, which had been acted in the 
previous year. 

The prologue has been assigned to Chapman by Mr. H. Dugdale Sykes 
because of a verbal resemblance in the opening lines to the prologue of 
Bussy D’Ambois published in 1641; this play had been revived by the 
King’s men on April 7th, 1634, and the prologue refers to an unauthorized 
performance by another company: 


Not out of confidence that none but wee 

Are able to present this Tragedie, 

Nor out of envie at the grace of late 

It did receive, nor yet to derogate 

From their deserts, who give out boldly that 
They move with equall feet on the same flat; 
Neither for all, nor any of such ends, 

We offer it, gracious and noble friends, 

To your review, wee farre from emulation, 
And (charitably judge)* from imitation, 
With this worke entertaine you, a peece knowne, 
And still beleev’d, in Court to be our owne. 


As Chapman died a month after the performance on May 7th, 1634, this 
prologue cannot with certainty be attributed to him, and it may be a 
half conscious recollection of the prologue of Eastward Ho. The tone of 
this earlier prologue as a whole better suits Jonson, to whom it is usually 


* Dr. F. S. Boas’s punctuation. 
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attributed. ‘We have euermore bin Imitated” fits in with the prologue 
to Cynthia’s Revels: 

In this alone, his Mvse her sweetnesse hath, 

Shee shunnes the print of any beaten path; 

And proues new wayes to come to learned eares. 


And in his verses upon Brome’s Northern Lass in 1632 Jonson speaks of 


observation of those Comick Lawes 
Which I, your Master, first did teach the Age. 


ACT I 


This is given by common consent to Marston, the most suitable person 
to begin the play if, as I believe, he originated the idea of it. Bullen noted 
a parallel to 1. i. 27-29—“I am intertaind among gallants, true: They 
call me coozen Franke, right; I lend them monies, good; they spend it, 
well”—in Parasitaster, rv. i, ““No prejudice dear Garbetza: his brother 
your husband, right; he cuckold his eldest brother, true; he got her with 
child, just.” Parrott adds The Dutch Courtesan, u. ii. 1-3, “Nay, good 
sweet daughter, do not swagger so; you hear your love is to be married, 
true; he does cast you off, right; he will leave you to the world—what 
then?” 

Nine lines have been excised in the First Quarto from the text of the 
Second Scene:’ the context, with the remark about a “right Scot” 
farthingale “clipping close” suggests that further reflections on the 
Scotch have been deleted. This is ground for supposing it was a Marston 
passage.® 

The rhyming tag at the end with its high moral tone (r. ii. 171-176) is 
Marston all over. The announcement 

I intend to proue 
Which thriues the best, the meane or loftie loue— 


recalls the argument of The Dutch Courtesan, “‘The difference between 
the love of a courtesan and a wife.” Parrott gives a list of these verse tags 
at the end of scenes in The Dutch Courtesan; for instance, 1. i. 169-170, ed. 
Bullen: 

Well, I’ll go to make her loath the shame she’s in; 

The sight of vice arguments the hate of sin.® 


ACT II 


Scene i. From this point onward the work is more divided. The 
Goulding and Mildred passages (53-86, 143-174) I assign to Martson; 


7 See the Oxford Jonson, 1v., 495-496. 8 [bid., 1., 38. 
® Compare in the same play I. ii. 271-272, m1. i. 281-282, rv. ii. 47-48, v. i. 113-114. 
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they complete the portraiture of the first act. The Quicksilver and Touch- 
stone dialogue (1-52, 87-142) has the mark of Jonson’s style. The 
quotation from The Blind Beggar of Alexandria (110), ‘Who cries on so 
murther? lady was it you?’ he had already used in Poetaster (111. iv. 242). 

The Marston tag at the close is introduced with “J haue often read’’: 
so in I. ii. 126, “I haue read, that olde wit sings.” I know of no Martin Tup- 
per of the period who could have supplied Touchstone with these plati- 
tudes; but a tradesman of his conventional stamp could hardly have 
posed as an original poet. 

Scene ii. Here again there has been a deletion after line 10; Security, 
who is on the stage already, enters at line 11. Most of the scene (1-319) 
I assign to Chapman; it has touches of his heightened, quasi-epic, style, 
such as “My house is as ’twere the Caue, where the young Out-law 
hoords the stolne vayles of his occupation’ (4-6), and the verse-ring of 


Via, the curtaine that shaddowed Borgia; 
There lie thou huske of my enuassailed State, 
I Sampson now, have burst the Philistins bands (34-36) 


The vague allusiveness of the Borgia reference is characteristic of Chap- 
man’s style. So is the tennis metaphor describing storms at sea: 


What are these Shippes, but Tennis Balles for the windes to play withall? Tost 
from one waue to another; Nowe vnder-line; Howe over the house; Sometimes 
Brickewal’d against a Rocke, so that the guttes flye out againe; Sometimes 
strooke vnder the wide Hazzard, and farewell Master Marchant (63-68). 


It is instructive to contrast Quicksilver’s cynicism about marriage 
(281-306) with Jonson’s elaborate treatment of the same theme, based 
on Ovid and Juvenal, in Epicoene (u. ii). The difference of tone is as 
marked as the difference of treatment. In lines 307-308 Professor Parrott 
points to a Chapman touch: “Out of my fortune, what a death is my life 
bound face to face too.” He compares Bussy D’Ambois, v. i. 115-117, 
where the image is worked out more closely: 

binde me face to face 
To some dead woman, taken from the cart 
Of Execution.“— 


and Byron’s Tragedy, v. iv. 38. 
A slave bound face to face to Death till death 


a line repeated in Euthymia Raptus; or the Teares of Peace (1609). 


19 Parrott explains the phrase as a reference to the brutality of Mezentius in Virgil, 
Aeneid, vii, 485-486: 
Mortua quin etiam iungebat corpora vivis, 
componens manibusque manus atque oribus ora. 
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At or just before the entrance of Gertrude (313 foll.) we seem to return 
to Marston. There is an allusion to Hamlet, phrases from which he was 
fond of echoing, in lines 316-317, “he (with a purpose to feede on you) 
inuites you to supper,” which is in Marston’s manner, and so is Ger- 
trude’s shamelessness in the concluding passage (371-391). 


ACT Il 


Scene i. The style is Jonson’s in the first half of the scene (1-39); the 
Virginia scheme in the second half seems to have been entrusted to 
Chapman. 

Scene ii. Marston’s hand is easy to trace up to the entrance of Touch- 
stone, Goulding, and Mildred (1-82): the quick movement of the action; 
the reference to Hamlet (““Sfoote Hamlet; are you madde?” in line 6), and 
naming the footman Hamlet; the song in lines 77-81; and the vulgar 
indecency of Gertrude’s reference to her old relations with Quicksilver, 
which even Quicksilver finds embarrassing (71-76). This portion of the 
scene was discussed in C. H. Herford’s introduction.” 

The style is firmer, and the action steadier, in what follows (83-200); 
this is in Jonson’s manner, and it is instructive to see him trying to make 
Goulding talk in character (100-109). Contrast also terse aphorism, 
“Ambition consumes it selfe, with the very show” (138-139) with Mil- 
dred’s diffuse platitudes, ““Where Titles presume to thrust before fit 
meanes to second them, Wealth and Respect often growes sullen and will 
not follow. For sure in this, I would for your sake I spake not truth. 
Where ambition of place goes before fitnesse of birth, contempt and disgrace 
follow” (1. ii. 31-35). Here again is a sentence with the Jonsonian ring, 
“hee that wayes mens thoughts, has his handes full of nothing” (111. ii. 
193). 

Lines 201-332. This is the only continuous verse passage in the play, 
which so confused the printer that he set up bits of it in prose (201-208, 
280-287, 292-294, 311-321). This abrupt change may be credited to 
Chapman. Swinburne long ago commented, ““Two allusions, in the mouth 
of the usurer, one to ‘the ship of famous Draco’ (251), and one to the 
camel’s horns (266), of which we hear something too often from this poet, 
are in the unmistakeable manner of Chapman.’’* The Latinized form of 
Drake’s name is paralleled by Chapman’s tribute to Sir Horace Vere, 
“besieged and distrest in Mannheim,” Pro Vere, Autumn: Lachryme 
(1635). The story of the camel’s horns is in Erasmus’ Adagia: “Camelus 


Cf. Hamlet, rv. iii. 17-20. “King. Now, Hamlet, where’s Polonius? Ham. At supper. 
King. At supper! where? Ham. Not where he eats, but where he is eaten.” 

12 ty,, 44, 13 George Chapman, 1875, p. 59. 

4 Ed. Stephanus (1558), coi. 842. 
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desyderans cornua, etiam aures perdidit,” with the explanation that the 
camels, petitioning Jupiter for horns, got them, but he was annoyed and 
took away their ears. Chapman writes in Ouids Banquet of Sence (1598), 
A2, Dedication: ‘“‘But that Poesie should be as peruiall as Oratorie, and 
plainnes her speciall ornament, were the plaine way to barbarisme: and 
to make the Asse proude of his eares; to take away strength from Lyons, 
and give Cammels hornes.” And in Byrons Conspiracte, rv. i (1608, G2 
verso) : 

But for a subiect to affect a kingdome, 

Is like the Cammell, that of Jove begd hornes. 


And finally in The Revenge of Bussy D’ Ambois (1613), m1. i (D3), the al- 
lusion becomes “‘pervial’’: 
A man may well 
Compare them to those foolish great-spleen’d Cammels, 
That to their high beads, beg’d of Ioue hornes higher; 
Whose most vncomely, and ridiculous pride 
When hee had satisfied, thev could not vse, 
But where they went vpright before, they stoop’t 
And bore their heads much lower for their hornes: 
As these high men doe, low in all true grace, 
Their height being priviledge to all things base. 


Further, the abrupt introduction of the camel is a trick of Chapman’s 
style: 
’t wilbe rare, 
Two fine horn’d Beastes, a Cammell and a Lawyer! (265-266) 


Chapman prefers to append an irrelevant suggestion where other writers 
would use a simile or a comparison. Compare Monsieur D’Oliue, v. i. 
(1606, G3): Vandome, begged by Vaumont not to disturb two sleeping 
ladies, says: 

My Lord, your onely way to deale with women 

And Parrets, is to keepe them waking still. 


And May Day, 1. iv (1611, p. 29): 
Ang. Women and fethers? now fie on that affinity. 


The parrots and the feathers are dragged in exactly like the camel in 
Eastward Ho. 

The situation of Security helping to abduct his own wife, thinking she 
is Mistress Bramble, and then proposing to deceive Bramble by disguising 
her in his own wife’s dress is, says C. H. Herford, “in the same vein of 
humour as the central device of Chapman’s All Fools, where Gostanzo, 
the real victim of the deceit, assists, with huge gusto, in making game, as 
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he thinks, of Mark Antonio.’’” There is a slight verbal parallel in the two 
plays: “‘A toye, a toy runns in my head yfaith,” says Security (317); 
“Troth, sir, I’ll tell you what a sudden toy Comes in my head,” says 
Rinaldo when he is duping Gostanzo (All Fools, m1. i. 78-79). But the 
intrigue in Eastward Ho is borrowed from the Novellino of Masuccio pub- 
lished at Naples in 1476."* Pietro Genefra, a Catalan living in Salerno, in 
love with Adriana, the wife of an Amalfian silversmith Cosmo, inveigles 
her jealous and witless husband to bring her on board ship when he goes 
away, making him believe she is the wife of a boatman known to Cosmo, 
who enters heartily into the fun of the intrigue. Points of detailed re- 
semblance are the promise of Cosmo to make Genefra godfather if he has 
a child (m1. i. 7-13), Cosmo making Adriana kiss Genefra at their sham 
farewell (ibid., 19-22), and even more suggestively, the tears of the dis- 
guised wife when her husband tries to comfort her and she cannot keep 
a steady face (m1. iii. 123-136). 

Scene iit. Chapman continues the Virginia episode; the adaptation from 
the Utopia of Sir Thomas More, describing gold as the only metal used 
by the Virginians for the commonest purposes, and rubies and diamonds 
picked up on the beach (25-35), is especially in his manner. There is the 
question of the cancelled lines 41-48: did Chapman write them, or Mar- 
ston? Drummond’s statement about the play is ambiguous,’’ but both 
this and the other passage'* which got the authors into trouble occur in 
what we believe to be a Chapman scene. 

A minor indication of Chapman’s manner is the Latin state-direction 
““Surgit” (120): compare in Bussy D’Ambois “Procumbit’”’ (1. i. 33, ed. 
Boas). “Exiturus” (11. ii. 338) “Surgit Spiritus cum suis” (v. iii. 53), 
“‘Moritur’”’ (v. iv. 146). 

Scene iv is by Marston. The parody of King Richard III, “A boate, a 
boate, a boate, a full hunderd Markes for a boate,” proves it. Marston 
had used it in The Scourge of Villany (1598), and was to re-use it in 
Parasitaster and What You Will. 


ACT IV 


Scene i. In no other scene of the play is the division of the shares of the 
three authors so easy to trace. Lines 1-119 are by Marston; in lines 62-64 
is an allusion to the drowning Ophelia which is given a characteristically 
indecent turn. 


1% The Oxford Jonson, 11., 41. 

16 First pointed out by H. D. Curtis in Modern Philology, v., 105-108. Professor Parrott 
gave a full account of the fortieth novella from which the episode is chiefly taken, and Dr. 
Harris in the Yale edition reprinted the Italian text of this and the thirty-fourth novella on 
pages 174-179. 17 Conversations X. iii. 273-276, in the Oxford Jonson, 1., 140. 

18 Act Iv. i. 178-181. 
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The brief passage of verse (120-139) is clearly Chapman’s, as R. H. 
Shepherd, Swinburne, and Bullen long ago noted. The repentance here 
expressed in a philosophic, almost a tragic, vein clashes with Quick- 
silver’s jaunty reappearance later in the scene (199-243) and with the 
grovelling piety of the concluding scenes. In fact the tone of 


the drift of all vnlawfull courses, . . . 
In the firme order of iust Destinie, 
They are the ready high wayes to our Ruines.— 


hardly suits a climax in comedy. 

Chapman’s portion continues, to the re-entrance of Quicksilver (185). 
What follows up to line 283 is Jonson’s, not merely because of the al- 
chemist’s jargon, but more for such a trait as the comment upon it in 
lines 219-220. “Tush Knight, the tearmes of this Arte, every ignorant 
Quack-saluer is perfect in.” With Jonson the literary critic is always 
coming to the surface. The Quicksilver of this part of the scene (with due 
allowance for his mercurial temperament) relapses very quickly from the 
repentance he has just expressed. Chapman no doubt meant to give a 
hint of the final scene: this is a good example of what the authors could 
agree upon informally at the outset, but in the hurry of composition they 
overlooked the discrepancy. 

Lines 284-298, misplaced in the text, where, as Sir E. K. Chambers has 
pointed out,'® they should have followed line 243, are Marston’s; they 
round off the opening of the scene. 

Scene ti. Alone of prveious authorities F. G. Fleay attributed this 
scene to Jonson: I agree with him. The style is simpler and clearer than 
Chapman’s or Marston’s, and, if it lacks something of Jonson’s virility, 
that is because he is coming down to the level of the city tradesman in 
order to give a sympathetic picture of Touchstone and Goulding. A 
further point is that this scene really opens the dénouement, in which 
Jonson took a leading part. 


ACT V 


Scene i. Here again we follow F. G. Fleay in ascribing this scene to 
Jonson. It has his clearness and directness of style; Gertrude in her per- 
sistent folly is a species of Jonsonian gull; and the kind-hearted mother, 
with her attempts at practical proposals, brings in the element of dra- 
matic contrast. Gertrude’s childish insistence on Sindefy’s name in lines 
15-23— 


Nay weepe not good Sinne . . . Thy miseries, are nothing to mine, Sinne: I was 
more then promised marriage, Sinne, I had it Sinne: and was made a Lady; and 


1° Elizabethan Stage, m1, 150 n. 
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by a Knight, Sin: which is now as good as no Kight, Sin: And I was borne in 
London, which is more then brought vp, Sin: and already forsaken, which is past 
likelihood, Sin: and instead of Land i’the Countrey, all my Knights Liuing lies 
i’ the Counter, Syn, there’s his Castle now” — 


has a quaint parallel in Bartholomew Fair. Another empty babbler, John 
Littlewit, greets his wife Winifrid in act m1, scene vi, lines 1-10: 

Do you heare, Win, Win? . . . While they are paying the reckoning, Win, I’ll 
tell you a thing, Win, wee shall neuer see any sights i’the Fayre, Win, except you 
long still, Win, good Win, sweet Win, long to see some Hobby-horses, and some 
Drummes, and Rattles, and Dogs, and fine deuices, Win. The Bull with the fiue 
legs, Win; and the great Hog; now you ha’ begun with Pigge, you may long for 
any thing, Win, and so for my motion, Win. 


Scene ii. By Jonson, continuing the characters of act Iv, scene ii. 

Scene iti. By Jonson. There is a striking parallel to Security’s descrip- 
tion of prison, “this Purgatorie, to which Hell is a kinde of coole Bathe in 
respect” (27-28). In Bartholomew Fair, u. ii. 42-45, Ursula, the pig- 
woman, complains, “who would weare out their youth, and prime thus, in 
roasting of pigges, that had any cooler vocation? Hell’s a kind of cold 
celler to’t, a very fine vault, o’ my conscience.” 

Scene iv. The references to Ulysses (2), the Sirens (15-16, 32-33) and 
“waxe” (16) are details which suggest Chapman. Dr. Harris notes that 
the unHomeric version of Ulysses stopping his ears with wax that he 
might not hear the Sirens is also used by Chapman in The Widdowes 
Teares, 1. ii (1612, B4): “But by your leaue Lycus, Penelope is not so wise 
as her husband Vlysses, for he fearing the iawes of the Syrens, stopt his 
eares with waxe against her voice.” We should have expected Chapman 
to follow Homer, but Jonson has the same version in Bartholomew Fair, 
Im. ii. 46-47. 

Scene v. By Jonson. The similarity to the close of Every Man in his 
Humour in the Quarto version of 1601 is strongly marked, as C. H. 
Herford has shown.”* Security here and Thorello in the earlier play il- 
lustrate a favourite device of Jonson’s stage-craft; he liked to put a 
check upon the action, to give the suspense of a counter-movement at 
the climax of a play. Both these characters hark back to their old sus- 
picions of their wives’ unfaithfulness after they have acknowledged that 
there is no ground for it. Security in act rv, scene i, lines 276-283, is con- 
vinced of his wife’s innocence. ‘‘Villaine, and Monster that I was, howe 

® The Oxford Jonson, 1, 41-43. 

21 He prided himself upon it. See The Magnetic Lady, Chorus 4, where Damplay says a 
fifth act is unnecessary because everybody in the theatre can foresee it. “Stay, and see his 
last Act, his Catastrophe, how he will perplexe that, or spring some fresh cheat” and please 
the audience with “some unexpected, and new encounter.” 
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haue I abus’d thee.” But in this final scene (183-184) he exclaims, “Would 
I were no Cuckold.” “Cuckold, husband? why, I thinke this wearing of 
Yellow”—the prison dress—“has infected you.” So Thorello, when his 
brother-in-law Prospero chaffs him: “But brother Thorello, and sister, 
you have a spice of the yealous” yet both of you” and advises them to 
be “smooth-foreheaded.” Thorello at once feels his brow to see if there 
are horns there, and asks Bianca if she does not play the woman with him. 
Finally both husbands come round. There is also a close affinity between 
the characters of Clement and Touchstone in these plays. In this portion 
of Eastward Ho Jonson is to some extent re-using old material. 

But the last lines of the scene (205-210) are evidently by another hand. 
“The Vsurer punisht” is not true; he is let off lightly: Goulding decrees 
that the dower he is to give Sindefy is to be “all the restitution he shall 
make of that huge masse, he hath so vnlawfully gotten” (178-180). This 
has some resemblance to the close of The Alchemist, where Face escapes 
scot-free after cheating his partners in villany, and to the close of 
Bartholomew Fair, where Mistress Overdo and Mistress Littlewit, who 
have been “green women”’ in the fair, go quietly to supper—‘‘and no 
enormities”—at Overdo’s house. Touchstone fully approves of Goulding’s 
decision about the usurer, whom he proceeds to banter on his cuckoldom: 
this again is hardly consistent with the tone of the last lines of the scene 
which, together with the epilogue, may be assigned to Marston. 

The qualities which make the play such a puzzle, considering its par- 
entage—rapidity of movement, ease, and vitality—become intelligible 
on one hypothesis. Whatever the reason, the authors hurried over their 
work. A commission given to three authors suggests that a manager 
wanted the play quickly. So the stream flowed freely, and the writers 
had no time to check and make it turbid. 

Percy SIMPSON 

Oriel College, Oxford 


2 “Yellows” and “jealous,” a quibble. 











XLII 


ELIZABETH ROWE AND THE COUNTESS 
OF HERTFORD 


R. JOHNSON praised the style of the author of Letters from the 

Dead to the Living in reviewing a miscellany of his day. “The 
essayists,” he declared, “imitated, or tried to imitate the copiousness and 
luxuriance” of Mrs. Rowe’s writing, and “laboured to add to her bright- 
ness of imagery, her purity of sentiment.” The poets, he continued, “had 
Dr. Watts before their eyes.””' Elizabeth Rowe also observed Dr. Watts. 
In his preface to her Devout Exercises of the Heart, Watts remarked: 


Though there is not one complete copy of verses amongst all these transports of 
her soul, yet she ever carried with her a relish of poesy even into her sacred retire- 
ments. Sometimes she springs her flights from a line or two of verse, which her 
memory had impressed upon her heart: sometimes from the midst of her religious 
elevation she lights upon a few lines of some modern poet, even Herbert as well 
as Milton, etc. tho’ ’tis but seldom she cites their names. At other times the 
verses seem to be the effusions of her own rapturous thoughts in sudden melody 
and metre; or at least I know not whence the lines are copied; but she 
most frequently does me the honor to make use of some of my writings in verse 
in these holy meditations of her heart. Blessed be that God, who has so favored 
anything my pen could produce, as to assist so sublime a devotion.? 


Isaac Watts was “one of the first,” according to Dr. Johnson, “who 
taught the Dissenters to write and speak like other men, by shewing them 
that elegance might consist with piety.’* From Watts, Mrs. Rowe may 
have learned various lessons. Her piety, of the enthusiastic order of the 
Dissenters, she expressed only too often with the conventional elegance 
of her day. Far more noteworthy, however, is her employment on other 
occasions of the ardent language of her own romantic heart. Both in the 
elegance, and in the quality of romantic feeling and imagination which 
marked her prose and verse, she was perhaps encouraged by another 
friend, by association, and a correspondence of more than twenty years, 
with that patroness of young poets, the Countess of Hertford. The fact 
of the friendship between the two women whose lives ran in such differ- 
ent channels has been the subject of comment by Mrs. Rowe’s biogra- 
phers; the extent to which this friendship was woven into the warp and woof 
of her literary work, however, has not been remarked; yet for its literary 


1G. B. Hill, ed., Boswell’s Life of Johnson (Oxford, 1887), 1, 312. 

2 Elizabeth Rowe, Devout Exercises of the Heart in Meditation and Soliloquy and Praise. 
. .. Reviewed and Published at her Request by I. Watts, D.D. (London, 1737). In re the 
friendship between Watts and Mrs. Rowe see H. S. Hughes, The Gentle Hertford (New 
York, 1940), pp. 353 ff. 3 Hill, Boswell’s Life of Johnson, loc. cit. 
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interest, for the light it casts upon the writings of a minor but not insig- 
nificant figure in the history of English romanticism, and also for its 
human interest, the relationship merits consideration. 

“The attempt to employ the ornaments of romance in the decoration 
of religion,” continued Dr. Johnson, ‘“‘was, I think, first made by Mr. 
Boyle’s Martyrdom of Theodore . . . and the completion of the design was 
reserved for Mrs. Rowe.’ Elizabeth Rowe’s delight in these ‘ornaments 
of romance” was shared by Lady Hertford, whose sympathy with the 
nascent romanticism of her day I have discussed elsewhere.’ Through dis- 
cussion of the books they read, the verses they wrote, and in the course of 
occasional visits to the Countess at St. Leonard’s Hill or Marlborough 
Castle, Mrs. Rowe may well have found her natural sensibility height- 
ened, and her ideas and sentiments given a somewhat more romantic turn 
than would have been the case under other circumstances. James Thom- 
son, in an early version of his “Hymn to Solitude,” celebrating a visit to 
his patroness at Marlborough, sang of 


The Gentle-looking Hertford’s Bloom 
As with her Philomela she 

Her Philomela fond of thee 

Amid the long-withdrawing vale 
Awakes the rival’d Nightingale.* 


In his complimentary poem, the poet links the praise of his patroness 
with that of her poetic guest, known for “her unconquerable inclinations 
to solitude.””” 

Elizabeth (Singer) Rowe seems to have been a natural romanticist and 
a poet before she became a religieuse. From her early years she found in 
the writing of poetry a favorite employment. “She could hardly write a 
familiar letter,” declared her brother-in-law and biographer, Theophilus 
Rowe, “but it bore the stamp of a poet.”* In 1696 she published anony- 
mously Poems on Several Occasions. Written by Philomela. “Tho’ many 
of these poems are of the religious kind,” writes her biographer, “and all 
of them consistent with the strictest regard to the rules of virtue; yet 
some things in them gave her no little uneasiness in advanced life.”® And 
after her death, Dr. Watts found it necessary to explain, with a hint of 
apology, certain passages of divine eroticism in her final volume of medi- 
tations, in which, he assures the reader, ‘“‘the language of rapture” was 


4 Ibid. 5 See H. S. Hughes, The Gentle Hertford (New York, 1940), Ch. tv, v, x1. 

* H. S. Hughes, “Thomson and the Countess of Hertford,” Mod. Philol., xxv, 450. 
“Philomela” was Mrs. Rowe’s pen-name. 

7 Memoir prefixed to Elizabeth Rowe, Miscellaneous Works (1772), 1, xviii. 

8 Memoir, p. vi. ® Memoir, p. vi. 
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but the expression of ‘“‘a spirit dwelling in flesh, elevated into divine trans- 
ports,’”!° 

Some of her early verses brought “‘Philomela”’ to the notice of the fam- 
ily of Viscount Weymouth of Longleat, and the friendship thus begun— 
Theophilus Rowe is happy to explain—“subsisted ever after, not more to 
her honour, who was the favorite of persons so much superior to her in 
the outward distinctions of life, than to the praise of their judgment and 
taste who knew how to prize, and took a pleasure to cherish such bloom- 
ing worth.”" Henry Thynne, Lord Weymouth’s son, taught her Italian 
and French, and with him the young Dissenting poetess read Tasso’s 
Jerusalem. Between Elizabeth and Henry Thynne’s little daughter Fran- 
ces (a girl twenty-five years her junior) a friendship sprang up which en- 
dured through the years when Frances as the Countess of Hertford 
moved in Court circles far from the provincial retreat of her middle-class 
friend and correspondent. Elizabeth Singer married in 1710 Thomas 
Rowe and moved to London; but left an inconsolable widow after five 
happy years of married life, she retired to Frome, the home of her child- 
hood, and there as a pious recluse passed the remainder of her days. Only 
on a few occasions did she leave her retirement, compelled “by an oblig- 
ing kind of violence” to spend a few months in the country with Lady 
Hertford.” 

The two friends conversed continually, however, by letter. In 1712 
after her marriage, Mrs. Rowe wrote to Frances Thynne, than a girl of 
twelve, “I should be very happy, if I could persuade myself that you can 
be half so sensible of the want of my company, as I am of the loss of 
yours;...I find your early wit and pretty turns of thought perfectly 
agreeable and entertaining.’”"* Twenty years later (five years before her 
death) she wrote to her friend: 


I have been putting your letters and papers in order. When I die, I design to 
leave them in Mrs. Sewell’s hands, as a trust sacred to friendship and virtue: 
Those papers and my pictures being the only things I find an inclination to carry 
with me.“ 


Finally among Mrs. Rowe’s papers left for delivery after her death was a 
letter of farewell to the Countess of Hertford.” 

Mrs. Rowe’s letters were carefully copied in Lady Hertford’s own hand 
in a substantial volume, bound in green leather, where they may be read 
in their entirety. With the aid of this Green Book we may fill in names and 


10 Elizabeth Rowe, Works (1796), 11, 120. 1 Memoir, p. vii. 12 Memoir, p. xviii. 

18 Rowe, Miscellaneous Works, 11, 120, and Alnwick MS. No. 110, fol. 81. 

4 Rowe, Miscellaneous Works, 11, 229, and Alnwick MS. No. 110, Letter 132. 

% Rowe, Miscellaneous Works, 1, xxv-xxvi. 

16 Alnwick MS. No. 110, in the library of the Duke of Northumberland at Alnwick 
Castle, 
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discover passages of personal interest deleted by the careful editor of the 
published volumes.’ Would that we might find Lady Hertford’s side of 
the correspondence in the safe-keeping of some descendant of Mrs. 
Sewell. 

“Philomela” writes with an amusing mixture of intimacy and self- 
conscious formality. Remembering the exalted station of her correspond- 
ent on one occasion, she exclairns: 


’Tis well your Ladyship has given me full dispensation from all forms and cere- 
mony, and that I have your permission to be free and licentious in that point 
as I will. . . . I find myself so embarrass’d with your dignity and titles, that it 
costs me more trouble than all the rest of the letter; it gives me a world of anxiety 
where to place the word, Ladyship, in its proper situation, without spoiling the 
music and cadence of a period; which would be a great affliction to me, who am 
as fond (and perhaps a little more fond) of sound than of sense. However if I 
should forget that I am writing to a Countess, I shall not forget a thousand other 
advantages which give your character a shining distinction." 


In another letter she clothes her sentiments of affection and respect in a 
pastoral conceit: 


Why has destiny design’d you a Duchess, and given you accomplishments to 
shine in a court? Had your lot confin’d you to some neighbouring plentiful farm, 
how happy had I been, every summer evening, to have cross’d two or three 
flowery fields to visit you, and to have found you sitting on some grassy bank, 
making cowslip balls for your children, or gathering pionies in your garden to 
dress up the spacious chimney in your hall. . . .'* 


One of her rare visits to Lady Hertford at Marlborough Castle she 
describes to their common friend, Mrs. Arabella Marrow: 


. .- My thoughts are in such a romantic situation in this place, that I am half 
convinc’d that every thing I see here is enchantment. I never venture out of my 
own apartment, with any security of returning to it again, but lose myself in 
verdant labyrinths and flowers mazes; and am often reduc’d to inquire of the 
first intelligent being that I meet, which is the way into my Lord Hartford’s 
house. But ’tis my consolation, that this gay confusion of mind is not peculiar 
to myself; for I can assure you, there are not two people in the family that are 
yet agreed to call any one thing, beside the mount, by the same name. What one 
reasonable creature thinks fit to call a parterre, another, with a true poetical 
license, calls a wilderness; that which one, without the least hesitation, terms a 
green and open square, another with full assurance, affirms to be a close, im- 
penetrable shade, from the noon-day sun. Amidst this confusion of language, 
tis a great delight to me, to find every body in as visionary a disposition as my- 
self.2¢ 


17 See Theophilus Rowe’s account of his editorial procedure, at the end of this paper. 

18 Rowe, Miscellaneous Works, 11. 134. 

9 Rowe, Miscellaneous Works, 11, 1940 and Alnwick MS. No. 110, fol. 143. 

*® Rowe, Miscellaneous Works, u, 325-326; and Alnwick MS. No. 110, fols. 182-183. 
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Other invitations she frequently resisted, but an entry in Lady Hert- 
ford’s Green Book records one visit of friendly service. ‘After my mother’s 
death,” Lady Hertford writes, ‘“‘which happen’d April the 3d 1725 Mrs. 
Rowe came to me at Enfield and with much importunity stay’d with me 
during part of June and the whole month of July and August.’ This was 
the summer before the birth of Lady Hertford’s beloved son, Lord Beau- 
champ. 

The letters of the year 1728 chronicle a momentous event: the visit 

paid by Lady Hertford to her friend at Frome. The hostess writes with 
gay anxiety: 
I am transported at the thoughts of seeing your ladyship here, tho’ I believe it 
will prove but a golden dream. It would not be civil to offer you such lodgings as 
mine; but I can command very good rooms at a private house which is left to my 
servant in trust by a very good country Gentlewoman and who is my particular 
friend. She is now in London. The House is near the best Inn, the Golden Lyon, 
and I’ll take care they shall not want Fire to air the rooms; unless you chuse mine, 
which are really not fit for you. I hope you will stay more than a night, for 
Longleat is but two or three little miles off, nor Mrs. Horner’s, and I’ll ramble any 
where with you, on condition that I may be left here, to breathe my last in this 
perfect solitude.” 


A little later we find her ready and waiting for her distinguished visitor: 


If you don’t come in a very little while there will be no laurels nor holly-oaks left 
in the country, for my waiting-gentlewoman has ingross’d them all to adorn her 
chimneys. . . . I like my own house for you better than any other. . . . Here are 
two chambers for your Ladyship, and a chapel for Mrs. Nevinson; for which she 
may have the keys in her possession, and where she may retire when she will for 
her contemplations, Only there are no bells nor organs, but there is a cupola and 
arch’d windows; and perhaps her meditations may not always require a place 
of more sanctity. The room I have allotted for your Ladyship has been conse- 
crated by my father’s devotions. One would think I told you this, that you might 
not fright yourself with thoughts of ghosts and evil spirits. Perhaps the same 
angels may guard you there that waited to conduct the dying saint to paradise.” 


And the visit over, she writes happily,—perhaps to Theophilus Rowe: 
I am highly indebted to Lady Hartford who was so obliging to come and stay 





The printed version of this letter adds a concluding sentence: “Whether we are got into 
fairy land, or if ’tis the nature of the climate that lull’d us all in a golden dream is very 
uncertain, but for my part I am so pleas’d with the place and company that I am willing to 
indulge the charming madness without envying the most sedate reasoner on earth.” 

21 Alnwick MS. No. 110, fol. 107. 

2 Rowe, Miscellaneous Works, u, 173; and Alnwick MS. No. 110, fols. 215-216. The pas- 
sage in italics is not in the published version. 

23 Rowe, Miscellaneous Works, 1, 174; and Alnwick MS. No. 110, fol. 216-217. 
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here two nights. She fill’d the flying moments with wit and good humour, and 
laying aside the Countess of Hartford, and all manner of ceremony, gave us no 
anxiety or trouble, but seem’d to have a perfect relish of the ease and tranquility 
of low life. I have just receiv’d a letter, that she got well to Marlborough, and 
says she will raise her hearths and windows, to make her house look like mine.™ 


Lady Hertford is informed of the effect of her visit upon the susceptible 
mind of Mrs. Sewell, the “‘waiting-gentlewoman”’: 


You are Mrs. Sewell’s everlasting theme; she remembers every sentence; Every 
word that escap’d your lips is treasur’d safely in her memory, and is as authentic 
to her as any of Mr. Dod’s sayings. She has repeated them so often to her brother 
and sister, that they have them by heart. She had no notion, she owns, of beauty 
and elegance before, but now she thinks with pleasure of what perfection human 
nature is capable.* 


The correspondence reveals many tastes and sentiments common to 
the two friends, in particular a religious ardor, a love of poetry, and a pref- 
erence for rural retirement. Mrs. Rowe attempts an analysis of her char- 
acteristic state of mind, torn between her enjoyment of this world, and 
her preoccupation with preparations for the world to come: 


Your Ladyship may justly reproach me, for not enjoying a society in which I con- 
fess there are so many charms. Mine is, indeed, a fantastic situation of mind; 
there is something of mechanism in my reasoning faculty, as well as my devotion; 
which seems to depend on just such a place, and such a set of objects. Indeed, I 
cannot boast of any great share of sense or goodness, but I seem entirely desti- 
tute of both, out of my own chamber. My happiness is a sort of Quietism; there 
is something in your way of life too glaring and tumultuous for the natural 
sedateness of my temper.” 


In their literary allusions and quotations Mrs. Rowe’s letters reveal 
the range of her reading. The dramatists she mentions familiarly include 
Shakespeare and Moliére, Rowe, Otway, Addison, Gay, Thomson, Cib- 
ber, and Fielding. She reads the Spectator, histories by Rollin and Old- 
mixon, Cowley’s essays, and religious and philosophical works by Berke- 
ley, Shaftesbury, Pascal, Law, and Bishop Burnet. 

The possible influence upon Mrs. Rowe’s taste of the romantic Italian 
literature which she and Lady Hertford enjoyed is an interesting subject 
for speculation. Among the verses in her letters and in her published 
works are many translations inspired by Signor Rolli, Lady Hertford’s 
Italian master,?” whose translation of Paradise Lost Mrs. Rowe eagerly 


% Rowe, Miscellaneous Works, 11, 312. 

% Rowe, Miscellaneous Works, 1, 179, and Alnwick MS. No. 110, fol. 222. 

% Rowe, Miscellaneous Works, 1, 254; and Alnwick MS. No. 110, fols. 341-343. 
27 A popular Italian teacher and writer of librettos for current Italian operas. 
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awaits. Guarini’s Pastor Fido was a particular favorite with both ladies. 
Mrs. Rowe writes: 


How many unsuccessful attempts I shall make in translating Pastor Fido is yet 
uncertain. I condemn in one moment, what I admir’d just before: I write five 
or six verses, and think them perfectly fine and harmonious, worthy of Apollo 
himself, and never to be excell’d. I read them with approbation and rapture, and 
do myself the highest justice; ’till on a more deliberate view, I sink from my 
elevations, and grow exceeding humble, to find every line dull and impertinent.** 


At other times the translation of Tasso engages her fancy. Various pas- 
sages from his Jerusalem she turned into blank verse or heroic couplets. 
She acknowledges other Italian books which Lady Hertford has sent her: 


The Italian tragedies your Ladyship has been so obliging as to send, will be a 
most agreeable entertainment in some of my peaceful hours. There is something 
in tragedy so great, and so superior to the common way of life, that in reading 
tho’ I can’t fancy myself a princess, I very often wish for the regal dignity that 
I might speak in the sublime, and act the heroine.?* 


Inspired by Ariosto she writes to the Reverend Thomas Amory (author 
of the fantastic novel, John Buncle): 


It would be putting you on an exploit of perfect knight errantry, to desire you to 
take a journey hither, in this unpleasant season. You will find an occasion to 
equip yourself with Mambrino’s helmet, to defend your head from the inclemency 
of the wintry skies. As for Mr. Grove, if he should come on victorious over all 
the giants and inchanted castles on the road, if it should happen to snow while 
he is here, he would fancy himself in Lapland, and abhor this place forever. . . . 
For this and two or three other wise reasons, I am willing to deny myself the 
happiness of your company ’till a month or two after Christmas.*¢ 


Often her letters illustrate her practice of throwing a cloak of romance 
over actual persons and events. For example, she writes to Lady Hertford 
at the time of the wedding of the Prince of Orange and the Princess Royal 
of England: 


I fancy the Prince of Orange’s story would make a very beautiful novel, if the 
scenes was laid in some of the fragrant eastern isles, blest with perpetual spring. 
A great many fine characters might be introduc’d under poetical names. The 
spirit and open temper of the Prince of Wales, with his generous concern for the 
illustrious stranger, would make a very shining figure.* 


8 Rowe, Miscellaneous Works, u, 131. 

* Rowe, Miscellaneous Works, 11, 146; and Alnwick MS. No. 110, fol. 151. 

® Rowe, Miscellaneous Works, 11, 317-318. 

Mambrino is a pagan king of an old romance who is killed by Rinaldo. In Ariosto’s 
Orlando Furioso mention is made of his having won the helmet of invisibility,—the same 
helmet is mentioned in Don Quixote. 

t Rowe, Miscellaneous Works, 11, 244-245; and Alnwick MS. No. 110, fols. 334-336. 
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In her retirement at Frome, mourning her husband’s death, Mrs. 
Rowe composed her first important work in prose,—a work in which 
piety is certainly provided with “the ornament of romance.” Friendship 
in Death, in Twenty Letters from the Dead to the Living, published in 1726 
was followed immediately by Letters Moral and Entertaining, in Prose 
and Verse, part 1, 1727; part 1m, 1731; part m1, 1733. Both of these episto- 
lary works were inspired by the author’s desire to teach “heroick virtue 
and the most generous benevolence”’ by fictional examples. 

The germ of the idea which grew into these letters is perhaps to be 
found in comments on her own isolation in letters of earlier date. In 1717 
she had written Lady Hertford: 


My Letters ought to be call’d epistles from the dead to the living, for I know 
nothing relating to this world, to entertain my surviving friends with; nor are 
people very fond of keeping a correspondence with ghosts and phantoms, or 
receiving intelligences from another world; . . . Were the Christian’s heaven as 
great a fable as the poet’s Elysium, ’tis a fable so beautifully contriv’d, that I 
would not exchange it for the gloomy scheme of the most sagacious free-thinker; 
rather let me indulge the charming delirium, and entertain myself with the 
transporting fiction, ’till that and my existence meet their final period.™ 


Similarly she wrote to Mrs. Arabella Marrow: 


... As I am cut off from the ways of the living, and seem to exist in the state of 
departed spirits, I know not how to entertain my surviving friends. News from 
the dead, I fancy, would not be very agreeable to many of them; especially to 
those that are very well at ease in a state of mortality... .* 


Friendship in Death,—or Letters from the Dead to the Living, as it was 
more generally called—was secretly produced, copied by a friend (prob- 
ably Theophilus Rowe) and sent by him to Dr. Young to whom it was 
dedicated “in hopes that being published by him, and appearing under 
the patronage of his name, all her acquaintance would imagine this piece 
to be written by some friend of that eminent poet.”™ Not even Lady Hert- 
ford was admitted to the secret. Mrs. Rowe wrote somewhat disingenu- 
ously in response to a letter from the Countess, ‘‘I wish the letters from 
the Dead to the Living were your Ladyship’s, but be they whose they 
will, I have the utmost impatience to see them.’ Still guarding her se- 
cret she writes again: 


I have read the letters your Ladyship recommended to me, and like them, with- 


® Rowe, Miscellaneous Works, 11, 118; and Alnwick MS. No. 110, fols. 64-65. 

% Rowe, Miscellaneous Works, 1, 322; and Alnwick MS. No. 110, fol. 82. 

* Memoirs, p. xlv. 

% Alnwick MS. No. 110, fol. 249; this sentence is omitted from the letter as printed in 
Miscellaneous Works, 11, 200. 
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out exception, on your approbation; that motive would tempt me to wish I had 
writ them, if I had the least ambition of being an author. . . . The reading of the 
fourteenth, I confess, puts me in mind of dear Lady Brook.* 


To another correspondent she writes a little later. 


Lady [Hertford?] from the first reading was positive the Letters were mine, but 
I make no serious reply. I have not sent one present as the author; and as I 
make no confessions, but to three or four persons to whom I could not help it, I 
still entertain faint hopes, and sincerely desire, I may not be known. I resolve 
against denying the truth; however, I have no obligation to disclose the secret, 
but rather say nothing. But I make a very awkward business of it, when ask’d, 
to avoid telling a lye, or owning the truth. . .. Dr. Young, I flatter myself, is in 
perfect ignorance.*” 


Dr. Young, in his preface, finds the letters tend to familiarize ‘‘the no- 
tion of the soul’s immortality ...as it were unawares... by writings 
built upon that foundation, and addressed to the affections and imagina- 
tion.” 

Letter x1v mentioned by Mrs. Rowe is a consolatory letter from a 
dead to a living sister. It called to mind the death of Lady Brook, Lady 
Hertford’s younger sister, who died suddenly in 1720 while riding in her 
coach in Hyde Park. The letter begins: 


My dear sister, I have often, since I left the world, had the privilege to supply 
the place of your guardian Angel: I have been an invisible witness of your tears 
for my death; and to allay the excess of your grief for me I have been at last per- 
mitted to let you know that I am happy. 

I can give you no account of how my soul was released: I fell asleep in perfect 
health, and with an unusual serenity of mind, and from the gentlest slumbers 
of innocence and peace awaked to immortal bliss. (How common is sudden 
death!) I found myself in a moment got above the stars, and outshining the sun 
in meridian splendour. . . . ** 


Such letters are proposed in the dedication as salutory entertainment, 
not more visionary than fairy tales, for “persons whose leisure hours are 
not always innocently employed.” 

Lady Hertford’s approval of this venture led eventually to her secret 
participation in the composition of the volume which followed. Letters 
Moral and Entertaining, Part I included a series of “Letters to Cleora” 
from the Author which are, in part at least, authentic letters to Lady 
Hertford from Mrs. Rowe. These are followed by five “Letters to the 
Author” signed “‘Cleora” and composed by Lady Hertford. Whether or 


* Rowe, Miscellaneous Works, 11, 169; and Alnwick MS. No. 110, fols. 195-196. The first 
part of the printed letter (No. xiv1m1) is a composite of two letters in the manuscript (Nos. 
81 and 82). 37 Rowe, Miscellaneous Works, 11, 310. 38 Rowe, Works, 1, 46-47. 
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not Cleora’s letters were written for the occasion, I have no way of 
knowing; but one at least of the Author’s letters, Letter II to Cleora, is in 
large part a genuine letter. With only slight verbal variations a portion of 
it is preserved in the Green Book ;** although it is not included among the 
letters published in the Miscellaneous Works. 

The authentic basis of other portions of the correspondence between 
Cleora and the Author, and some indication of Mrs. Rowe’s manner of 
refurnishing genuine letters for fictional purposes appears in the treat- 
ment accorded another of Mrs. Rowe’s letters. Lady Hertford had ap- 
parently written of the death of her great-uncle, Heneage Finch, 4th Earl 
of Winchilsea (1656-1727), the husband of Lady Winchilsea the poet (d. 
1720). Her original letter is not extant (so far as we know), but Cleora’s 
Letter V may be a more or less authentic copy of it. This reads in part as 
follows: 


The News of Lord —’s death has been so great a shock to me, that I want all 
your arguments against long life to reconcile me to the shortness of his at the 
latter-end of seventy years. I have much ado to think that he did not die too 
young, since he had strength to endure the most exquisite torments. I loved 
him most sincerely as a relation, and esteemed him as a most valuable and faith- 
ful friend.“ My thoughts are continually employed about him, and I grieve for 
my loss, and rejoice at his gain in the same moment. .. . 

I cannot help fancying how his soul is charmed to find itself at liberty, and 
no longer chained to an infirm body, which continually clogged it in all its opera- 
tions. How is he transported to be admitted to the presence of God his Saviour! 
and with what delight (if we may be allowed to conjecture that he remembers her) 
will he see his wife, for whom he shed so many tears, in all the pomp of celestial 
glory!... 

When I consider the advantages of his change I blame my grief: and yet who 
can forbear to lament the best of friends, the honestest of men, and the most 
agreeable companion that ever was.“ 


To this letter, or to one very like it, Mrs. Rowe replied with a letter 
which is both copied in the Green Book and published in the Miscellaneous 
Works. With names supplied from the manuscript copy it reads: 


I am not surpriz’d to hear that such a life as Lord Winchilsea’s should have 
such a glorious conclusion; that after such a serene day, his sun should set in 
smiles and beauty. I can hardly forbear congratulating his friends on the happy 
occasion; nor is it possible to read your account, without envying such a com- 


%® Alnwick MS. No. 110, fols. 159-160. This letter as contained in the Green Book I have 
published in The Gentle Hertford, pp. 128-129. 

The affectionate relation between Lady Hertford and Lord Winchilsea is revealed in 
letters to her and to her little daughter. In one letter he mentions gratefully her kindness to 
his wife in the illness of her later years. The Gentile Hertford, pp. 38, 101-102. 

41 Rowe, Works, 1, 174-176. 
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pos’d and graceful exit. Compar’d to this, what a mean and despicable figure 
must an infidel make... 

’*Twas a more glorious prospect that calm’d the anguish of your dying friend, 
sooth’d his pains, and brighten’d his face with a smile, in the last agonies of 
nature.—But what was the next transporting scene which open’d on the just 
unfetter’d mind? with what triumph was it introduc’d among the great im- 
mortals? 


A four-line quotation from Otway follows, and then the letter continues 
on an entirely different subject. 

This authentic letter does not reappear in exactly this form among the 
“Letters to Cleora,” but two of those letters echo this one. In the Au- 
thor’s Letter V the echo is brief. The letter begins: 


Your reflection on —’s death have something in them so just and agreeable, 
that I am recompensed for his loss, whatever damage the rest of the world suffers 
by it. It pleases me to find you so often returning to a subject that most people 
take so much pains to avoid .. .@ 


She then introduces a long quotation from Pascal. The Author’s Letter 
VII contains a second echo of the original letter, beginning: 


Your concern for Lord — is the most melancholy circumstance in the account 
you have given me of his death. The toil, the long fatigue, is past, and all to come 
is rest and endless joy. The happy spirit is for ever wandering now.“ 


Then follow two lines of the four-line quotation from Otway of the original 
letter. The remainder of the letter differs from all of the others. How far 
all of the letters in the correspondence between Cleora and the Author 
are derived entirely or in part from authentic letters we can only guess. 

The authorship of these letters caused animated discussion among 
feminine readers. The fact that Lady Hertford had contributed to the 
volume was a secret entrusted to only a few friends. One of them was 
Grace Cole, an ardent admirer of the Countess’s, and an assiduous cor- 
respondent, a few of whose letters of this period have been preserved. 
Miss Cole wrote to Lady Hertford on October 16, 1729: 


[London] October 16 


This afternoon Lady Pomfret and Lady Anne Lomley came to see Miss Vane soon 
after [they] came in Lady P started a discourse of the Moral and Entertaining 
letters she exp[ressed] a Curiosity to see them as having been told you writ some 
[of] the last ten in the book, I said they were extreamly pretty but I did not think 
you writ them, she answer’d Mrs. Vernon was the Author, and that you own’d 
them, I still insisted upon it that I was certain, they were not yours, for you had 
done me the honor to write me many letters, said what I really thought of those 


“ Rowe, Miscellaneous Works, 11, 147; and Alnwick MS. No. 110, 153. 
* Rowe, Works, 1, 160. Rowe, Works, 1, 164. 
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letters, and upon the whole that all your private letters had a thousand beautys 
which those (pretty as they were) wanted, she seem’d at last convinced you did 
not write them. I own I was stealing applause from my friend for who ever reads 
them must admire the author but from what you said to me I was convinced 
you chose to oblige the World, without the Clogg of thanks and general Speeches, 
nor did I ever so much as a hint not even to Miss Vane or any Living Mortal 
that you writ or knew who did write any of them... “ 


A matter of acute concern to Mrs. Rowe in 1736 was the publication by 
Curll of a reprint of her youthful volume of verse: 


Philomela: Or, Poems by Mrs. Elizabeth Singer (now Rowe) of Frome in Somer- 
setshire. . . . To which is prefix’d Some Account of Mrs. Rowe’s Family, Writ- 
ings, Marriage, and a letter from her concerning the present Publication of these 
Poems. The whole address’d to Mr. Pope . . . Printed for E. Curll at Pope’s Head 
in Rose-street, Convent Garden. 


Mrs. Rowe wrote in great distress to Lady Hertford: 


This will perhaps molest your Ladyship in a moment of importance, and amidst 
the hurry of the preparation for a birth-night; but I am in pain ’till you know I 
am intirely ignorant of Curl’s romance of my life and writings; only what I 
have seen is an advertisement. I was told of his design indeed, and wrote, and 
positively deny’d him the liberty of printing any thing of mine: But they tell 
me he is a mere savage, and has no regard to truth and humanity; and as he has 
treated people of greater consequence in the same manner, I am advis’d to suffer 
no friend to take the least notice of his collection; and for my own peace, if it 
ever comes my way, I never intend to see what is in it. I have often secur’d my 
happiness, by governing my curiosity; and I am sure of doing it in this case, be- 
cause I am so perfectly indifferent to the trifles I have writ, and have at present 
no manner of ambition.“ 


Her agitation was, however, disproportionate to the offense: Curll’s 
prefatory “Letter to Mr. Pope” contains only a few facts from Mrs. 
Rowe’s biography. 

Death long anticipated came suddenly to Mrs. Rowe in 1737 and found 
her ready. Many elegiac verses, composed by friends in her honor, were 
published in her Miscellaneous Works, among them one entitled: “Verses 
to the Memory of Mrs. Rowe. By a Friend.” The author’s copy stands in 
Lady Hertford’s commonplace-book with the heading: 


Verses to the Memmory of Mrs. Rowe who dy’d of an Appoplexy at Frome in 
Somersetshire February the 19th 1737; Written at the Hermitage in St. Leonard’s 
Hill Aprill the 9th the same year.“ 


“ Percy Family Letters and Papers, xxii, 161. See also H. S. Hughes, “A Romantic Cor- 
respondence of the Year 1729,” M. P, xxxvu, 200. 

Rowe, Miscellaneous Works, 11, 267-268; and Alnwick MS. No. 110, fols. 359-360. 

Alnwick MS. No. 115, fols. 89-90. 
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Following her elegy, Lady Hertford copied “Part of a Letter to Mr. 
Rowe occasion’d by his verses on the Death of his Sister Mrs. Elizabeth 
Rowe, from the Hermitage Aprill the 18th 1737.” Lady Hertford thanks 
Theophilus Rowe for his elegy, praises it highly, and falling into verse, 
continues: 

Now when I would her matchless worth rehearse 
I'll speak in praise in your harmonious Verse 

In your exalted Language learn to paint 

The holy fervour of the kneeling saint 

Till every Listener by the song inspir’d 

Shall feel their Breast with heavenly rapture fir’d. 


Dr. Watts composed an epigram on the two friends: 


Struck with the sight of Philomela’s urn 
Eusebia weeps and calls the Muse to mourn; 
While from her lips the tuneful sorrow fell, 
The groves confess a rising Philomel.* 


Her papers all in order Mrs. Rowe left to the respectful care of her 
brother-in-law, Theophilus Rowe, and Isaac Watts. To the latter fell the 
task of editing her religious meditations, which he published immediately 
under the title. Devout Exercises of the Heart in Meditation and Soliloquy 
and Praise Reviewed and Published at her request by I. Watts, D.D. 1737. 
He added a dedication, without name, to Lady Hertford: 


To 
Madam, 

If these Pious Meditations of so sublime a Genius, should be inscribed to any 
name, there is none but your’s must have stood in front of them. That long and 
constant intimacy of friendship with which you delighted to honour her... 
and the sacred likeness and sympathy between two kindred souls, absolutely 
determine where this respect should be paid. 

Besides, Madam, you well know, that some copies out of these papers have 
been your own several years, by the gift of the deceased; and the favour you 
have done lately, by your permission to peruse them, has assisted the correction 
of these Manuscripts. . . . 


An Intimate Friend of Mrs. Rowe. 








Watt’s preface to this volume is interesting for his effort to analyze both 
the psychological state and the literary style of the pious author. Profes- 
sor Fairchild in his recent study of the religious ideas and sentiments of 


“’ Rowe, Miscellaneous Works, 1, xc-xcvi. 

* Isaac Watts, Remnants of Time in Prose and Verse .. . ed. Edw. Parsons (London, 
1800), vit, 430. “Eusebia” was the nom de plume signed to certain verses by Lady Hertford 
published by Watts. Watts also composed an elegy to Mrs. Rowe. Rowe, Miscellaneous 
Works, 1, lxvii-Ixvi. 
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both Watts and Mrs. Rowe*® suggests a plausible relation between Phil- 
omela’s religious raptures and those secular emotions attributable to her 
bereavement after brief years of happy married life. Some such explana- 
tion was not overlooked by Isaac Watts who knew her long and well, but 
he argues against it with conviction. “It is sufficiently evident, then,” he 
concludes, “that in these meditations there is no secret panting after a 
mortal love, in the language of devotion and piety.” 

Upon Theophilus Rowe two responsibilities devolved: that of editing 
his sister’s letters and miscellaneous writings, and of making provision for 
a suitable memoir to be prefixed to the collection. Mrs. Rowe had left for 
him a letter to be delivered after her death. This he now enclosed in an 
agitated communication of his own addressed to the Countess of Hert- 
ford: 


(Elizabeth Rowe to Theophilus Rowe.) 
To M". Theo Rowe. 
My dear Brother, 


I have sent you these manuscripts of poems & letters. What you think proper 
to print you may. I have no view in the publication but the profit or innocent 
entertainment of the reader. I would have you put the letters by themselves, 
& mix my Lady Hertford’s with them, if she will permit it: perhaps her senti- 
ments may be an advantage to the cause of honor and morality. 

For my own part, I hope to be above the censure or applause of mortals before 
these papers are publish’d; but if they can make any interest on the side of vir- 
tue, when I am silent in the dust, it will be a great satisfaction to me. 

May God keep you, my dearest brother, in the faith of the Gospel! Oh! how 
should my guilty soul appear before unblemish’d holiness, but thro’ the blood 
of the atonement? how could I hope to be justify’d but by the imputed righteous- 
ness of my blest redeemer? 

Before him death the griz’ly tyrant flies, 
He wipes the tears forever from my eyes. 
Sept. 28, 1736 


“These following lines” Mr. Rowe added, were enclos’d in the former letter: 


The letters I have enclos’d were genuine to me, & some of my friends, only I 
have left out some particulars, and made some alterations in transcribing them. 

Those by different hand I have sent you that you may look them over, & if 
there are any that may improve & entertain the public, you may add them to 
the rest, as writ to the author, only leaving out the names of the persons they 
were writ by. Perhaps these letters may induce the gay sort of readers to look 
over the more serious things I have sent you. 

I hope all my present designs are abundantly the interest of virtue; for a repu- 


8° Hoxie Fairchild, Religious Trends in English Poetry (N. Y., 1939), pp. 139-140. 
5t Rowe, Works, 1, 122. 
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tation among mortals seems a very insignificant thing to one that hopes before 
these papers are publish’d to receive the approbation of the supreme judge.” 


(Theophilus Rowe to the Countess of Hertford.) 
Hampstead Nov*. 17*, 1737 
Madam 

If your Ladyship had not the most beneficent Disposition in the World, you 
could not bear with my Letters, which besides Acknowledgments of your past 
Goodness to me contain nothing but Petitions for new Favors: ‘I thank you’ & 
‘I beg you’ is the Substance of them all, and I fear this present Epistle is like so 
much of the same kind. 

The Publick as well as myself is infinitely indebted to your Ladyship for the 
inestimable Treasure you sent me in your green Book to be communicated to the 
World. Tho’ if they knew your Ladyship had depriv’d them of a Part of the Cor- 
respondence as highly valuable as the letters you permit to be printed, they would 
not perhaps be so grateful. Large & exquisite as your Ladyship’s Collection is, I 
am so covetous as to wish for more & (if it be not Presumption) would entreat 
you to join your Commands with my humble Service to M™ Nevinson, and desire 
her if she has any proper [regard?] for the Publick to favor me with the sight of 
them or Extracts of them. If I may hope for any more, if they are left for me with 
my Brother at the Rose in Bread Street, he will safely convey them to me. I 
am copying your Volume with all the Haste my Circumstances will permit, & 
your Ladyship may depend on my taking the greatest Care of it while it is in my 
Possession & my safely returning it as soon as I have transcrib’d it. 

If I was honour’d with any Acquaintance with M' Thomson I would take the 
Liberty to request him to allow me to enrich my Collection with those admirable 
Poems of his that are mentioned in the Letters. Copies which I have by me: But 
being so unhappy as to be an utter Stranger to him, I dare not presume to ask 
so great a Favor. I most passionately wish too, I might insert the Verses & 
Epitaph written by a Lady at the Request of one of her Friends, with the 
Beauties of which I was infinitely charm’d. 

When Mrs. R’s Works were to be communicated to the Publick there was no 
room for a Moments Deliberation under whose Patronage they should appear. I 
could think of no name proper to prefix to them but that of the Illustrious Lady 
who possess’d the highest Place in her Esteem & Friendship beneath the Skies, 
& who was the only Noble Person I had heard of (of her sex) in whose character 
were united exalted Virtue & Piety with the most distinguish’d Wit & Taste. I 
had the most sanguine Hopes of your Consent, for I persuaded myself your Lady- 
ship would not fear Flattery from me. As my view was not to do Justice to your 
Ladyship, but Honour to my Sister, I should not have attempted to draw your 
Character, a Task which I am conscious I am most unfit for. All my design was to 
exalt M*. R’s Character by informing the Publick that her Life was honour’d 
with the Friendship, & her Death lamented with the Tears of the Countess of 
Hertford. I have been entirely unacquainted with the Dedicatory style for (ex- 


® Percy Family Letters and Papers, xxv, fols. 24-25, second pagination. This letter is, I 
think, in the writing of Theophilus Rowe. He quotes from this letter in the Memoir, pp. 
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cept Address of that kind to your Ladyship) I was wont to skip over that Part 
of an Author’s Works. I am a poor savage Hermit who never was in a Court in 
his Life & what Temptation can a Man whose Recovery is despair’d of by all his 
Physicians have to learn the Arts of Adulation at such a Season? But I beg your 
Ladyship’s Pardon for what I have said. After you have refus’d this Favor to a 
Man of D. W’s superior Merit it would be the most criminal Impudence in me to 
repeat that Request, & your Ladyship may be pleas’d to interpret what I have 
said only as Expressions of my sincere Regret that M™ R’s Works must be de- 
priv’d of the Honour of appearing in Publick, in so advantageous a Manner. 

Tho’ I am unwilling to swell my Volume by inserting anything unworthy of 
MR. yet with the most sensible Grief I find myself oblig’d not to exclude from 
my Collection the Dialogues which your Ladyship’s exquisite Taste & Judgment 
determine not to be equal to her other Works.* My sister’s Friends who have 
seen them will not forgive me if I should suppress what they look upon as happy 
Attempts to reform Vices prevalent in the present Age & if they should be among 
the papers sent to Curl from Frome they may be publish’d by him in a Manner 
more injurious to her Memory. After all as there are so few Persons in the World 
who have so much Penetration as your Ladyship, & the generous Part of Man- 
kind are wont to treat Posthumous Pieces with particular Candor, I hope they 
may pass without very severe Censure. 

I ought to blush for having writ such incorrect Copies of M™ R’s Papers to 
your Ladyship. All I can say in excuse for my being the most insufferable 
Blunderer in the World in all my Conduct is, that perhaps my ill state of Health 
hinders me from applying that Attention of Mind which I ought to those Affairs 
I am forc’d to engage in. If I was well, I am apt to flatter myself, I might not 
be quite so many Degrees below the common Understanding of Mankind. If I 
am mistaken I am sure your Ladyship’s great Humanity will not suffer you to 
undeceive me, for it is really some Relief to me to imagine my Illness may be 
some excuse for my Follies. 

If your Ladyship is put to much Trouble by reading this long Letter, you may 
be assur’d that I am punish’d for the Crime, by the Fatigue of writing it, & I 
can scarce forbear concluding it with crying out Oh! my Head: Instead of that it 
will be more decent Exclamation, to say Oh! how good is my Lady Hertford & 
how grateful ought to be 

Her Ladyship’s 
most oblig’d & 
most humble Serv* 


To Theo. Rowe. 


The Right Hon.» the Countess of Hertford 
At Her House 
In Grosvenor Street™ 


Thus began a correspondence between Lady Hertford and the trou- 


53 Rowe, Works, 1v, 7-26. The dialogues bear the titles, “Against ridiculing personal de- 
fects,” “Against Gaming,” “Against a life of pleasure.” 
4 Percy Family Letters and Papers, xxvt, fols. 60-61. 
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bled editor. His letters are harassed and subservient. The Countess, tak- 
ing pity on his distress, ce adeavors to carry out the wishes of her friend. 
Mr. Rowe’s letters are of some bibliographical interest. 


(Theophilus Rowe to the Countess of Hertford.) 
Hampstead, Mar. 1*t 1737/8 
Madam 

Mr’ Gough sent me a Note yesterday evening, in which he acquainted me that 
your Ladyship expected a Letter from me about some Books. This makes me 
guess that your Ladyship condescended to write me a Letter in answerto my last, 
(which to my great unhappiness has miscarry’d) & in it favor’d me with your 
Commands to send the Books I presum’d to offer you. Agreeable to this conjec- 
ture I have selected some which I imagin’d might possibly entertain you. 

I return your Ladyship’s green Book with a thousand sincere Acknowledg- 
ments for your Goodness in lending it to me. I have not sent the Transcripts I 
made out of it, because I have not been honour’d with your Commands about it. 
But I live in hopes your Ladyship will condescend to answer my last, & favour 
me with your Orders about this, & my humble Request that your Ladyship 
would permit me to dedicate my Collection to You. 
he | I wish your Ladyship merry among my Saints. They will indeed deserve to be 

if x 2 canoniz’d if they can give you any Pleasure. For my Part, all I can do is to avoid 

giving you any farther Pains, by immediately subscribing myself 
as | Your Ladyships 
; ; most grateful & 
Sa G obedient humble Serv* 
Beli & > Theo. Rowe. 
ef To 
The Right Hon>" the Countess of Hertford 
: In 
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i: (Theophilus Rowe to the Countess of Hertford.) 
| Hampstead, Mar. 34 1737/8 
ae Madam 
Your Ladyships last gave me exquisite Anxiety. The Loss of a Letter of yours 
can scarce be repair’d by any mortal Race, & it heighten’d my Grief for its Mis- 
carriage that your Ladyship should express some Concern about it. Just after I 
ft had receiv’d Directions from your Servant, I sent my Nephew (whose Diligence 
i I knew I could rely upon) to search after it. He found out the Person who had 
= receiv’d it at the place where he din’d. He told him that he felt himself bound in 
Duty to deliver it himself to your Ladyship, & promis’d to wait on you with it 
4 this Morning. So I hope your Ladyship has now safely recover’d it, & may be 
induc’d by our Inclination to impart Happiness to favour [me] with reading of it. 
a3 I have never known a Letter miscarry by the Penny-Post, if directed for me at 
New End, Hampstead. 


5 Percy Family Letters and Papers, xxv1, fols. 123-124. 
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[had writ this far when your Ladyship’s Servant came with your most obliging 
Letters for which I return a thousand Thanks. I can’t be insensible what Honour 
your Ladyship’s Name would do to Mrs. Rowe’s Works, & am so much assur’d 
that no other will be so proper to prefix to them, that I shall never persuade my- 
self to think of any other. But I am infinitely concern’d that I should anything 
[sic] of your Ladyship’s that should give You Pain & dare not dispute your Deter- 
mination. I beg you to believe that I feel all that Gratitude that is due to your 
Ladyship for your Goodness in consenting as far as you could consistently with 
your Reasons against a Dedication. But as you may indulge my Request so far 
with Reluctance, I will trespas on your Goodness no more in this Affair. And 
perhaps an Anonymous Address exactly in the Manner of Dr. Watts, might 
seem too servile an Imitation, & be a Repetition that would have an odd Appear- 
ance & disgust the Publick. If I have been too importunate with your Ladyship, 
on this subject I know you will forgive it, since it only proceeded from a Regard 
to Mr* Rowe’s Memory. 

I have sent your Ladyship the Copies. All the Alterations you will easily be- 
lieve are the Authors, except that I have in a very few Instances corrected a 
Word or two, & joined two Letters together when they were very short. I confess 
to your Ladyship that I was in hopes you would not have sent for them, only 
because I was confounded at the Thought [of] putting anything into your hands 
so shamefullywrit. I can make no Excuse for it but my old one of Want of Health. 
I still flatter myself so much that this may [be] some Extenuation of my infinite 
Errors & follies, that I had half a mind to send for Attestations to the Reality of 
my Illness from the 3 Physicians under whose Care I have successively been. 
I verily think that I may assure your Ladyship that Imagination has no share in 
my Distemper, which is only attended with that Lowness of Spirits which [is] the 
necessary Consequence of great Weakness. My Want of Strength is so extreme 
that I am incapable of the slightest Fatigue, nor I have stirr’d from home for near 
these 8 years. 


While happier Youth their smiling Hours improve 
In gen’rous Friendship & in guiltless Love, 

’*Tis mine, to ev’ry social Joy unknown, 

To pine with Sickness or with Pain to groan: 

So sunk, not Physic’s Art attempts to wave, 

No Hope, no Refuge, but th’ untimely Grave: 


I need not inform your Ladyship that these Rhymes have no End: Perhaps you 
will think the same of my Letter. I am by a thousand Obligations with the sincer- 
est Gratitude & Veneration. 
Your Ladyship’s 
most devoted 
& most humble Serv‘. 
(No signature] 


I am very sensible of your Ladyship’s Goodness in sending me the Character of 
the Queen: I had read it before with the highest Pleasure. 
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To 
The Right Hon the Countess of Hertford.* 


(Theophilus Rowe to the Countess of Hertford.) 
HamPstTEaD, Mar. 4* 1737/8 

Madam 

No Person breathing hates writing Letters more than I do, & not without the 
justest Reason. So that I have dropt Correspondence with everybody in the 
World. I assure your Ladyship of this, that you may not suspect I trouble you 
so soon out of any Inclination that I have to exercise my Talent of Impertinence. 
But as you have the Patience to hear my Requests, & accept my Thanks for the 
many great Favors you grant me, the Charge my Sister has (to my extreme Un- 
happiness) committed to my Care sometimes compels me to do it. The Reason 
why I disturb your Ladyship’s Tranquility with these present Lines, is that I 
believe I forgot in my last to intreat you to exercise your Right over the Papers 
I sent you, by striking out & altering whatever Passages you please. Mrs. Rowe 
confesses what Advantage your Ladyship’s Friendship has been to her Writings, 
which is a Truth that ’tis impossible for me to doubt of; & if anything of that 
kind could touch the Minds of the Blest in immortal Glory, she would rejoice to 
have her Works corrected & improv’d by your Ladyship. How happy would it be 
if your Ladyship, out of Regard to her Memory, would supply any unfinish’d 
Sentences, or correct any Inaccuracies & fill up the Chasms that I have made in 
the Letters in due Obedience to your Commands. For my own part, I have been 
so far from making Use of the boundless Liberty my Sister gave me over her 
Posthumous Pieces, that out of fear of flattening a Sentence, I have, I believe, 
sometimes suffer’d some Errors against Grammatical Nicety to stand unalter’d. 
I have nothing to do with Wit, but to admire it in others, & with the most perfect 
Despair lament the Want of it in myself. But if your Ladyship will honour me 
with any Commands & Directions I shall receive & obey them with the greatest 
Gratitude. 

I can call Heaven to witness that I don’t do Justice to myself out of an affected 
Humility: Forgiveness & not Praise or Compliment is the whole Ambition of 
your Ladyship’s. 


most oblig’d 
& most devoted Servant 
The. Rowe 
To 
The Right Hon>" the Countess of Hertford 
In 


Grosvenor Street.®? 


(Theophilus Rowe to the Countess of Hertford.) 
Hampstead, Jan. 31** 1738/9 


Madam, 
I am sensibly affected with your Goodness in condescending to give M* Vertue 
a Description of my Sister’s Person. If he can equal with his Art the elegance of 
% Percy Family Letters and Papers, xxvi, fols. 125-126. 
57 Percy Family Letters and Papers, xxvt, fols. 127-128. 
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the Language in which y* Ladyship is able to describe Mrs. Rowe, she will ap- 
pear in a very lovely form to Posterity. My Printers have not work’d near so 
fast as they gave me Encouragement to hope, & the Picture is not finish’d; or 
else your Ladyship had been convinced before now that your favorable Expecta- 
tions from my Work were entirely without Foundation. This delay of the Pleas- 
ure of the Public, who are impatient to see Mrs. Rowe’s Posthumous Pieces, 
ought to give me some uneasiness, but for my own sake I should rather rejoice at 
what retards the publication of my Memoirs. For as few Persons know what in- 
evitable Necessity urg’d me to this Attempt, I fear I shall be suspected of having 
thought myself equal to the Task I undertook, and capable of entertaining the 
Public, which, if true, my insufferable Vanity would deserve their severest Cen- 
sure. Besides the Indignation of the Public, I expect the particular Vengeance 
of my Brother Historian, Curl, who will, I imagine attack me in the News Papers 
with great Fury, for publishing the Letter to your Ladyship in which Mrs. Rowe 
says she positively deny’d him the Liberty of printing anything of hers. For ’tis 
possible this Passage may tempt Persons rather to believe that the Letter he has 
printed is a Forgery, than that my Sister should afterwards unhappily alter her 
Mind so far as to give a sort of forc’d Consent: But I would hope I may be able to 
bear the Rage of Curl with the Patience of a Stoic, & the Silence he has often 
met with from those who are far wiser than myself. This last is indeed the only 
way in which I can imitate Men of Wit & Sense; & of this Virtue (if you can for- 
give the Vanity) I have been a great Example. For, saying nothing, as well as 
doing nothing, is a remarkable Part of the Character of 
Madam 
Your Ladyship’s 
most oblig’d 
& most humble Serv 
The. R [Ms torn.] 

I had the pleasure to receive a few days ago a very correct & elegant Elegy from 
Miss Carter: But as it will soon be printed I thought it unnecessary to send it to 
your Ladyship. 


To 
The Right Hon>* the Countess of Hertford 
At her House 
In Grosvenor Street®* 


The fruit of their labors appeared in 1739 in the publication of The 
Miscellaneous Works, in Prose and Verse, of Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe: Pub- 
lished by her Order, By Mr. Theophilus Rowe. To which are added Poems 
on Several Occasions, By Mr. Thomas Rowe. And to this whole is prefixed 
An Account of the Lives and Writings of the Authors. 2 vols. 

The Memoir, begun by Henry Grove, and after his death completed by, 
Mr. Rowe, contained a passage descriptive of Mrs. Rowe’s personal ap- 


58 Supra, p. 737. 
% Percy Family Letters and Papers, xxvi, fols. 12-13 (second pagination). 
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pearance much more lively than the likeness by Vertue which formed 
the frontispiece of the collection. Theophilus Rowe writes: 


Mrs. Rowe was not a regular beauty, yet she possessed a large measure of the 
charms of her sex. She was of a moderate stature, her hair of a fine auburn colour, 
and her eyes of a darkish grey inclining to blue, and full of fire. Her complexion 
was exquisitely fair, and a natural rosy blush glowed in her cheeks. She spoke 
gracefully, and her voice was exceeding sweet and harmonious, and perfectly 
suited to that gentle language which always flowed from her lips.** 


One may wonder whether the description which Lady Hertford gave to 
Vertue contributed to the word portrait of her biographer. 

His editorial treatment of the original letters Mr. Rowe explains in the 
Memoir. “It is fit to acquaint the public,” he writes, “that a large debt of 
gratitude is due from them to Mrs. Rowe’s friends, for the elegant and 
instructive entertainment they cannot fail to receive from her familiar 
letters; and in justice to the writer’s memory, it is necessary to add, that 
if some of these letters seem abrupt and imperfect, it is owing to the 
delicacy of persons to whom they were wrote, who have obliged the au- 
thor to sacrifice several passages in them, to that modesty so usually at- 
tendant on merit.’ 

He concludes with a list of Mrs. Rowe’s distinguished friends, and pays 
at the end, a special tribute to that friendship with the Countess of Hert- 
ford “‘which as it began as soon as ever her Ladyship was capable of this 
generous passion, so it continued without the least interruption to the 
last moment of Mrs. Rowe’s life.” 

HELEN SARD HUGHES 

Wellesley College 

© Memoir, p. xxxiv. 


1 Memoir, pp. xxxii-xxxiv. See also Mrs. Rowe’s instructions, supra, p. 739. 
82 Memoir, p. Ixv. 
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THE DESERTED VILLAGE AND GOLDSMITH’S 
SOCIAL DOCTRINES 


HE DESERTED VILLAGE is avowedly a didactic poem. Gold- 

smith wrote it as a solemn warning to England that the fate of Au- 
burn was merely an example of what might happen to every other village 
of the land. But modern critics have touched upon this theme only very 
lightly,’ and where they have gone into it at all, their interpretations 
have in some cases led to a misunderstanding of the poet’s analysis. On 
the premise that Goldsmith wrote and his contemporaries read the poem 
as a treatment of current social issues rather than just as a description of 
a simple rural community, I propose here to re-examine it as a social docu- 
ment. In so doing, I shall raise and attempt to answer three questions 
on which there seems to be no general agreement among scholars but 
which must be answered satisfactorily if we are to comprehend fully The 
Deserted Village. These questions are (1) just what message was the poet 
really trying to transmit to his readers? (2) how completely does the poem 
express his actual convictions? and (3) what inspired him to consider the 
condition he was describing as not merely unfortunate but fatal to the 
health of the nation? 

I 

...I1 know you will object, (and indeed several of our best and wisest friends 
concur in the opinion,) that the depopulation it deplores is no where to be seen, 
and the disorders it laments are only to be found in the poet’s own imagination. 
To this I can scarce make any other answer, than that I sincerely believe what 
I have written. ...In regretting the depopulation of the country, I inveigh 
against the encrease of our luxuries; and here also I expect the shout of modern 
politicians against me. .. . Still, however, I must remain a professed ancient on 
that head, and continue to think those luxuries prejudicial to states by which so 
many vices are introduced, and so many kingdoms have been undone.” 


These words of Goldsmith’s dedication of the poem furnish the starting 
point for an attempt to answer the first of the three questions. Obviously 
the poet was trying to awaken his readers to the depopulation of the 


1 Only a very few of the books and articles on Goldsmith listed in The Cambridge Bibliog- 
raphy of English Literature (London, 1941; 11, 646-650) touch upon the social side of the 
poem, and the comments in these few are for the most part very brief. At least partly re- 
sponsible for directing attention away from Goldsmith’s ideas is Boswell’s portrayal of the 
poet as shallow (see G. Birkbeck Hill, ed., Life of Johnson (London, 1887], 1, 413-414, u, 
196, 215, 235, m1, 252. Another factor undoubtedly is the rather extensive borrowing that 
Goldsmith engaged in, leading to the assumption that he had few ideas of his own. 

2 J. W. M. Gibbs, ed., The Works of Oliver Goldsmith (London, 1885-86), 1, 31-32. All 
references to Works in this article are to Gibbs’s edition. 
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country which he thought was in progress and to make them want to do 
something about it. But he went further. He blamed the condition on 
“the encrease of our luxuries.” 

Because this phrase is vague, several explanations of the motivation of 
Goldsmith’s outburst have been advanced: “the change in British life 
which we have since learned to call the beginning of the Industrial Era, 
with its coal and machinery and factory hands”; “the rapid progress 
of the English agricultural revolution in the ‘sixties and ’seventies of the 
eighteenth century”; “the economic changes in landownership and 
agriculture through the shifting of population from country to city.’® 
But these explanations do not seem to fit in with the argument of the 
poem. There is no clear reference to anything that might be considered 
an element of the industrial revolution except that for the happy man 
who crowns a youth of labor with an age of ease “no wretches, born to 
work and weep, Explore the mine. . . .”* And certainly industry had no 
part in the ejection of the villagers. The same objection may be raised 
against connecting the poem with the agricultural revolution. Granting 
that many of the deserted villages of which Goldsmith said he had heard 
might have been deserted when large-scale farm operators enclosed huge 
parcels of land for agriculture, we look in vain for any indication that the 
people of Auburn were driven out of their homes to make way for the 
plough. The four-line reference to the enclosure system’ is merely a la- 
ment that the already dispossessed villagers could not drive their herds 
to the common—and even here there is no hint that the enclosure might 
have been for farming purposes. Furthermore, not merely a shifting of 
population from country to city caused the evils described so vividly; al- 
though, to be sure, the poet knew that many bewildered villagers drifted 
miserably into the city, he insisted that none of the inhabitants of Auburn 
did.® 

No, Goldsmith had a very specific condition in mind, which is brought 
out clearly in a résumé of the didactic part of the poem. Auburn, once 
the scene of human drama, is now deserted because a rich man (the ty- 
rant, the one only master) has acquired the land. All over the kingdom 
similar conditions exist: the men who have accumulated wealth through 


* C. B. Tinker, “Figures in a Dream,” Yale Review, xvu1 (1928), 672. 

*R. S. Crane, “The ‘Deserted Village’ in Prose (1762),” LTLS (1927), p. 607. Historians 
and economists describing the agricultural revolution frequently refer to the poem as 
memorializing the injustices which inevitably attended the enclosure system in agriculture. 
See W. E. H. Lecky, A History of England in the Eighteenth Century (New York, 1892-93), 
vil, 254, and E. Lipson, The Economic History of England (London, 1931), 11, 408. 

*R. P. Boas and B. M. Hahn, Social Backgrounds of English Literature (Boston, 1931), 
p. 183. Goldsmith’s lack of understanding of these changes, they say, makes him “valueless 
as a political thinker.” . 

* Il. 103-104. 7 11. 305-308. ® Il. 309-336 and 337-344. 
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commerce are grabbing the land, dispossessing the farmer, showing off 
their unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp in their villas, artificial lakes, 
parks, stables, and hunting preserves. The land which formerly gave a 
livelihood to many poor farmers is now a pleasure garden for the aristoc- 
racy of wealth. There is no place for the dispossessed poor man to go 
save to the city, where the horrors of poverty are intensified, or to the 
colonies, where death threatens constantly. This great luxury of the rich 
makes the kingdom seem prosperous, but actually the oppression of the 
poor people and the extension of the nation’s boundaries (by colonies) 
resulting from the greed of the luxurious rich threaten to destroy—nay, 
even now have half destroyed—the nation. 

From this résumé it would appear that by “the encrease of our lux- 
uries” Goldsmith meant the pomp and splendor of the rich. But when he 
“inveighed” against this harmful luxury, he was also striking a blow at the 
aristocracy of wealth itself. And in attacking the aristocracy of wealth, 
he was deprecating the great increase of commerce that created it and that 
also made profitable the colonies to which many of the villagers had to go. 
Thus there are really three parts to his indictment. At bottom, however, 
commerce was the arch-villain of the piece. Consequently, he reduced the 
whole problem to a single vital issue: the statesmen in power had to de- 
cide whether England should be “splendid” or “happy,” whether com- 
merce should be allowed to accumulate further wealth for the few engaged 
in it or should somehow be limited so that a plutocracy could not strangle 
the nation. Specific proposals were no part of his plan—he strove only to 
bring pressure to bear through an aroused public opinion. 

The Deserted Village must, then, be recognized as a document inspired 
by the amazing development of trade from the Restoration up to Gold- 
smith’s own day, a development which we call the commercial revolution. 
To make clear this relationship, let me recall briefly the economic and 
social changes that took place in that era, for the poet’s message means 
little unless seen against the background of those changes and of the 
effects those changes had on the articulate thinkers of the day. 

According to his essay, ““The Revolution in Low Life,” it was in the 
summer of 1761 that Goldsmith witnessed the eviction of villagers, an 
eviction which he was later to describe in The Deserted Village.* In that 
very year, England reached a record favorable balance of trade of almost 
seven and a quarter million pounds, with imports of over ten and a quar- 
ter millions and exports of over seventeen and a half millions.’® Small 


*R. S. Crane, New Essays by Oliver Goldsmith (Chicago, 1927), p. 116. 

1° Figures on British trade are compiled from John M’Arthur’s Financial and Political 
Facts of the Eighteenth and Present Century, 4th ed. (London, 1803), pp. 274-276, and George 
Chalmers’s An Estimate of the Comparative Strength of Great Britain During the Present and 
Four Preceding Reigns (London, 1782), p. 37. 
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wonder that the merchant described in the essay could afford to buy a 
country estate for himself with his share of the profits! But before the 
turn of the century, trade had been, comparatively, in its infancy. Total 
volume rarely reached seven million pounds, and the balance was generally 
unfavorable. England had thus become rich—and, according to the popu- 
lar view, consequently powerful—in a relatively short time. She had done 
so by strict adherence to a formula set forth by economists of the late 
seventeenth century: To be strong, a nation must be rich; to be rich, it 
must have large supplies of gold and silver continually brought in; to ob- 
tain this gold and silver, it must have foreign commerce; to have foreign 
commerce, it must have not only neighbors who need its products, but 
colonies which can furnish raw materials and consume finished products." 
This reasoning, which was the basis for that theory we call mercantilism, 
was the substance of the faith and practice of those who determined 
England’s policies and executed them. 

It was during the reigns of William and Mary and Anne that com- 
merce really started to grow. Then money began to circulate more freely, 
and as a new commercial class arose, public interest in trade became con- 
tinually stronger. Even polite literature, which had hitherto been scorn- 
ful, grew enthusiastic—and not only because the reading public was in 
good part made up of those whose livelihood depended on trade. Bour- 
geois writers like Defoe proclaimed the value and dignity of commerce. 
Poets felt that here was a subject worthy of their loftiest flights—“‘Peg- 
asus is found harnessed to the car of commerce,” says Traill'*—and 
among others Parnell, Thomson, Young, and Pope (in his earlier years) 
sang its praises.” 


11 See Sir William Petty, Political Arithmetick (1691) in Several Essays in Political Arith- 
metick, 4th ed. (London, 1755), pp. 113, 126; Charles Davenant, Discourses on the Public 
Revenues, and of the Trade of England (1698) in Sir Charles Whitworth, ed., Political and 
Commercial Works (London, 1771), 1, 345-393, 11, 1-76. This explanation perhaps over- 
simplifies but certainly does not misrepresent mercantilism, for the bulk of mercantilist 
literature rests on these premises despite variations in specific arguments concerning bal- 
ance of trade, wealth, circulation, and related points. See Jacob Viner, Studies in the Theory 
of International Trade (New York, 1937), pp. 1-118. 

12 Social England (New York, 1894-97), v, 118. 

13 See Thomas Parnell, “Queen Anne’s Peace,” Poetical Works, ed. G. A. Aitken, (Lon- 
don, 1894), p. 141 (lines not numbered); James Thomson, Seasons (“Spring,” ll. 66-76; 
“Summer,” Il. 137-138, 422-431, 1005-1012; “Autumn,” ll. 113-142; “Winter,” ll. 960- 
988); Edward Young, “Imperium Pelagi, a Naval Lyric,” Poetical Works, ed. J. Mitford, 
(London, 1896), the preface and 11, 347, 351 (lines not numbered); Alexander Pope, Windsor 
Forest, ll. 397-406. In this connection note C. A. Moore, “Whig Panegyric Verse, 1700- 
1760,” PMLA, xu1 (1926), 362-401 (especially pp. 368-389). This article was brought to 
my attention by R. S. Crane and Arthur Friedman, whose helpful suggestions on several 
points I wish to acknowledge. 
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But the rise of a new class inevitably created new problems and irrita- 
tions. The more successful merchants sought to attain with their wealth 
the prestige and power which had formerly been reserved for the well- 
born. They bought estates from or married into the less well-to-do landed 
families. They went into Parliament. Through the Whig party the com- 
mercial interests gained political control of the nation. Walpole gave the 
country over twenty years of government devoted to the interests of 
commerce, and those who followed him, in all the intrigues for the power 
of high office, continued his policies. Of this period a modern English 
historian writes: “Government by oligarchy was now at its height; Par- 
liament was a close corporation of rich men, many of them, if they were 
Commoners, the nominees of men still richer than themselves. The King 
was reduced to a cipher. .. .”"* Not unnaturally, conservative English 
society scorned and feared the men who made their money in trade, con- 
sidering them socially unacceptable and morally irresponsible, willing 
to do anything to get wealth and the power that went with it. In politics 
they were constantly accused of corruption, self-interest, and pretended 
patriotism. But their influence over government was not seriously chal- 
lenged until George III, through his cleverness and political astuteness, 
began to retrieve some of the royal power about 1764.'* 

Another confusing problem developed from the increased circulation 
of money—the problem of luxury. Because there was more spending in 
this period then ever before, luxury as a topic for philosophical, moral, 
and social argument was more popular than it had ever been during its 
long history.” On the moral side, the proponents of rigorous asceticism 
continued, as they had long done, to condemn luxury as worldly because 
it meant to them the pursuit of the pleasures of the senses (“sensual” 
pleasures, in the terminology of the day) and the neglect of the pleasures 
of the mind or soul;}* the libertines, on the other hand, saw little harm in 
the enjoyment of all the pleasures that the world offered.’® On the eco- 


4 Sir Esme Wingfield-Stratford, The History of British Civilization (New York, 1932)» 
p. 683. 

6 E.g., Pope’s comments in Imitations of Horace, Bk. 1, Eps. 1, v1, and Moral Essays, 
Ep. m1; see also Lecky, op. cit., 111, 369, and Lord Macaulay’s essay on Lord Clive. 

16 This king dared even to refuse to elevate commercial leaders to the peerage; see Lecky, 
op. cit., vit, 185. 

17 Particularly did the luxury of the Nabobs excite controversy; ibid., p. 193. 

18 See Bernard Mandeville, The Fable of the Bees: or, Private Vices, Publick Benefits, ed. 
F. B. Kaye (Oxford, 1924), 1, xcvi-xcvii and passim in the introduction; also Dr. Johnson’s 
definition in A Dictionary of the English Language (London, 1755), s.v. Luxury: “Voluptu- 
ousness; addictedness to pleasure.” 

19 See André Morize, L’A pologie du Luxe au XVIII* Siécle et ‘Le Mondain” de Voltaire 
(Paris, 1909), passim. 
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nomic side, some writers held that luxury was practically synonymous 
with civilization, that it included everything above what one needed to 
keep body and soul together;?° others called luxury only that which was 
unnecessary for the maintenance of a pleasant and comfortable life be- 
fitting one’s rank and station—in other words, extravagance or excess.” 
The average moral philosopher, whose effusions filled pages upon pages 
in the periodicals of the age, stood somewhere in between on both the 
moral and the economic issues: he defined luxury as any excess in the pur- 
suit of pleasure or in the possession of things; for him luxury was thus 
opposed to temperance.” In short, there was little agreement on what 
constituted luxury. But regardless of what writers meant by the word, 
they defended all luxury, without moral distinctions, as a political neces- 
sity; or they rejected all luxury, and “‘civilization”’ with it, as evil; or they 
defended some forms of luxury and attacked others, usually concentrat- 
ing on either the sumptuous extravagance of the rich or the spending of 
the middle and lower classes. 

To the modern reader, confused by these cross-currents of thought, 
the message of The Deserted Village may not be clear. But the average 
contemporary reader of the poem, familiar with this background, inter- 
preting according to his own prejudices the effects of the commercial 
revolution on his own life, knew exactly what it meant. Whether or not 
he appreciated the beauty of the poetry, he knew that the writer was 
politically opposed to the policies of the Ministry, the policies that en- 
couraged commerce, fostered the luxuries of the wealthy, and overlooked 
the corruption which brought misery to the poor. 

R. W. Seitz has contended that in The Deserted Village Goldsmith, be- 
lieving the salyation of England to lie in the hands of the middle class, 
portrayed a Utopian middle class—a composite of the best qualities of 
English and Irish villagers.”* That the people of Auburn were a composite 
may be admitted. That the poet’s description is Utopian cannot be 
doubted. But the villagers were not middle class in Goldsmith’s under- 
standing of the word—they were obviously “too poor to set up for tyr- 
anny themselves,” but they were not “possessed of too large fortunes to 
submit to the neighbouring man in power.” Probably very few of them 


” E.g., Mandeville, op. cit., 1, lx, 10, 18, 104-107. 

21 E.g., Sir James Steuart, An Inquiry into the Principles of Political Ciconomy (London, 
1767), 1, 31-34. 

2 E.g., John Dennis, Vice and Luxury Public Mischiefs: or Remarks on a Book Intitul’d 
The Fable of the Bees (London, 1724), p. 53. Obviously, however, each such thinker had his 
own standard of judging temperance and luxury. 

% “The Irish Background of Goldsmith’s Social and Political Thought,” PMLA, un 
(1937), 405-411. 

% See Goldsmith’s definition of the middle class in the words of the Vicar, Works, 1, 151. 
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could even vote in elections, not having the requisite property qualifica- 
tions. No, they were poor people. But the economists and the political 
leaders—and complacent public opinion as well—had come to consider 
the poor as unimportant to the welfare of England. Goldsmith was in 
effect replying: ‘‘You statesmen are letting the wealthy rob the poor of 
their subsistence, so that they have no place to go but to the colonies. 
You defend your policies by insisting that our emigrants are ‘the waste 
of an exuberant nation.’ But the people you are ruining are laborious and 
enterprising, innocent and healthy; they are the backbone of the nation.” 
He deliberately magnified the beauty of their simple country life in “the 
good old days” in order to make more poignant their sorrows and hard- 
ships. His purpose was thus to magnify (according to a rhetorical principle 
as old as Aristotle) the harm done and to arouse popular feeling against 
the wealthy tyrants and the government’s policies that made their dep- 
redations possible. 
II 

As will appear below, appreciation of Goldsmith’s impassioned plea in 
The Deserted Village has been impaired by a rather widespread belief that 
it merely shows the poet in one of his moods, that it does not represent 
his true convictions, or at least that it contradicts other expressions of 
political and social opinion elsewhere among his works. But after a care- 
ful examination of the hundreds of passages in which Goldsmith expressed 
his views, I have come to the conclusion that there is far less inconsistency 
than one might expect of a writer who over a period of eighteen years 
wrote so many works of such diverse natures. The following analysis of 
his many opinions on luxury, the aristocracy of wealth, and commerce 
(the three main subjects of his criticism in The Deserted Village), will, I 
believe, both prove this point and further clarify the meaning and pur- 


pose of the poem. 


A. Luxury. Goldsmith’s attitude toward luxury in The Deserted Village 
has long puzzled scholars because they have interpreted it as a recanta- 
tion or contradiction of views he had expressed earlier in Letter XI of 
The Citizen of the World, entitled “The Benefits of Luxury, in Making a 
People More Wise and Happy,” justly called the most complete defense 
of luxury in all his writings.** In fact, the sharp contrast in tone between 
this essay and the bitter condemnation in the poem—‘Thus fares the 


% E.g., Malachi Postlethwayt, Universal Dictionary of Trade and Commerce (n.p., 1766), 
vol. 1, s.v. Colonies; and a letter from a Kentish freeholder to the editor of Gentleman’s 
Magazine, xxxv1 (1766), 522-524. (The letter is abusive in its description of the poor farm- 
ers.) 

* W. F. Gallaway, Jr., “The Sentimentalism of Goldsmith,” PMLA, xivm (1933), 1180. 
Letter x1 appears in Works, m1, 41-43. 
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land, by luxury betray’d’”’—has caused some to marvel at the change in 
Goldsmith or even to wonder how one man could have written both 
works,’ and others to dismiss his whole treatment of the subject as vacil- 
lating and inconsistent.** Hence, if we are really to understand his argu- 
ment in the poem and to come to any agreement on the strength of his 
convictions, we must see whether these conclusions are justified by exam- 
ining Letter XI in detail and comparing it with The Deserted Village. 

Those who hold that the poem and the essay are diametrically opposed 
base their belief above all on the assumption that Goldsmith was using the 
word luxury to express precisely the same idea in each instance, or that 
he. was dealing with the same phase of the problem each time. But this 
premise seems false because the essay was written with a purpose entirely 
different from that of the poem. It attempted to answer two questions 
which were very much in the rhinds of Goldsmith’s contemporaries: (1) 
Is modern society, in general, better or worse than a less civilized state? 
and (2) If modern civilization is better, is the luxury which is so integral 
a part of it good or evil? (Obviously, any answer to the latter question 
depends on what one means by luxury, as we have seen.) The Deserted 
Village, on the other hand, was not concerned with these philosophical 
problems. It merely called attention to certain specific evils. The expla- 
nation in Letter XI thus does not conflict with that point of view. 

For in the Letter Goldsmith did not attempt to whitewash the evils of 
modern civilization; he admitted its vices freely. He merely disagreed 
with writers like Rousseau and the so-called “primitivists” on the tradi- 
tion of the Noble Savage, and pointed out that the civilization of his age, 
for all its faults, was far more desirable than savagery. Leading into his 
philosophical discussion with a portrayal in Letter X of the disgusting 
habits of the uncivilized, he drew up a sort of balance sheet of virtues and 
vices. He found that though the savage had fewer vices, “those he has are 
of the mosi hideous nature.” And to prove the superiority of the age of 
refinement, there were all those virtues totally lacking in “primeval sim- 
plicity”—capacity for happiness, wisdom, pity, tenderness, and interest 
in others. Certainly this view is representative of Goldsmith’s attitude 


37 Gibbs, Works, m1, 43, n.1; James Prior, The Life of Oliver Goldsmith (London, 1837), 
11, 247-248; John Forster, The Life and Times of Oliver Goldsmith, Sth ed. (London, 1871), 
II, 116. R. S. Crane, in New Essays, p. xxxviii, states that these essays make it possible to 
read Letter x1 “without feeling, as several commentators have done, that it is either an iso- 
lated or an insincere expression of its author’s thought.” 

% A. L. Sells, Les Sources Francaises de Goldsmith (Paris, 1924), p. 120; H. N. Fairchild, 
The Noble Savage (New York, 1928), p. 68; R. B. Sewall, ‘““Rousseau’s Second Discourse in 
England from 1755 to 1762,” PQ, xv (1938), 100. 
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throughout his writings.*® And nothing in The Deserted Village could be 
construed as opposed to it. 

With regard to luxury itself, his defense must be read in the light of his 
definition. Viewed as “the indulging of our appetites for sensual happi- 
ness’”*® [i.e., happiness of the senses], and no more, luxury did not seem 
to him to deserve the opprobrium of the moralists. It was the reason for 
the existence of the cooks, tailors, carpenters, and even scientists of 
modern society. Without luxury in this sense there would be no knowledge, 
no pleasures of the mind, no virtue, for man seeks these primarily to 
improve his own comfort and convenience; man would be in the horrible 
state of savagery. This belief is by no means peculiar to Letter XI. In 
fact, it reappears even in works written immediately before and after 
The Deserted Village.™ The poem itself does not contradict such an as- 
sumption: the villagers whose fate he lamented certainly had not lived 
lives of ascetic self-denial. Furthermore, one very important point in this 
defense of luxury has been completely overlooked. The poem is an attack 
on those excesses which Goldsmith thought had been the ruination of 
empires from time immemorial, the excesses of the wealthy which brought 
misery to the unfortunate. Letter XI, however, is by no means an apol- 
ogy for such excesses, for it is not a defense of all indulgence of the appe- 
tites. Goldsmith added two very important qualifications: the indulgence 
must be innocent and safe for oneself; and it must not be harmful to 
others. The conclusion is a “sentiment of Confucius’—‘ ‘That we 
should enjoy as many of the luxuries of life as are consistent with our 
own safety, and the prosperity of others’.” 

Further, Goldsmith’s belief that luxury, thus defined, was necessary to 
the development of knowledge, the fine arts, and virtue does not preclude 
his understanding the dangers of luxury when carried beyond the bounds 
of innocence and safety. If it did, there would have been no reason for 
the two qualifications. And, though he did not go into details here, he 


2° “Man, while yet unreduced by laws, and struggling with the beasts of the forest for 
divided dominion, while yet savage and solitary, was scarce an object whose actions were 
worth transmitting to posterity” (Introduction to Guthrie’s A General History of the World 
[London, 1764], in Works, v, 134); “What a poor contemptible being is the naked savage, 
standing on the beach of the ocean, and trembling at its tumults!” (Am History of the Earth, 
and Animated Nature (London, 1774], 1, 231). Similar statements abound in his historical 
and literary writings. 

% The definition is a combination of phrases from the second and third paragraphs of the 
Letter. 

%t The Roman History, from the Foundation of the City of Rome, to the Destruction of the 
Western Empire (London, 1769), 1, 389-390, m, 316; and The History of England, from the 
Earliest Times to the Death of George II (London, 1771), u, 107, m, 245. 
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argued in another letter of The Citizen, a few months later, that in pro- 
ducing knowledge znd the arts luxury furnished the antidote for its own 
poison.” To apply this reasoning specifically, one might say that The 
Deserted Village owed its beauty and its ethical sentiments to luxury; by 
its preachments it aroused its readers to the current evils of excessive 
luxury and was thus an antidote. Hence it would appear that it is not 
inconsistency or vacillation that explains the “contradictions” in Gold- 
smith’s attitude, but a difference in concept and emphasis in the use of 
the word /uxury. 

But there is another reason why some scholars have scorned or won- 
dered at Goldsmith’s views on luxury. They have assumed that Gold- 
smith was at various times influenced by other writers with divergent 
points of view. Hence it has been inferred that The Deserted Village is a 
swing toward Rousseau, whereas Letter XI is a swing toward Voltaire, 
Mandeville, Montesquieu, or Dr. Johnson.* 

Actually, any attempt to find a source in, or even a spiritual kinship 
with the philosophy of these men is to confuse the issues, for there is little 
in common between Goldsmith and them, outside of a few superficial 
resemblances. When one has admitted that Rousseau attacked luxury 
and the others defended it, he has said all there is to say on that point. 
Goldsmith, who had no very high opinion of Rousseau,™ certainly ex- 
expressed in his poem no praise for the life unspoiled by civilization. 
And in Letter XI his distinction between innocent and harmful luxury, 
mentioned above, manifestly disregards the whole substance of Mande- 
ville’s thesis.** No matter on what ascetic standards of morality Mande- 
ville based his concept of “private vice,’’*’ it would be fallacious to say 
that Goldsmith believed private vices to be public benefits. The same 
point can be made with regard to Voltaire, Montesquieu, and Dr. John- 
son. They accepted Mandeville’s thesis generally.** Where they added to 
or qualified that thesis, the direction of their thought in no way parallels 
Goldsmith’s in any of his writings.** 


® Works, 11, 309 (Letter xxx). 

* Of course, excess might reach such a point that even poetry would lose its power over 
men (cf. The Deserted Village, ll. 407-410); for poetry, the first art to rise in a civilized na- 
tion, was the first art to decay when a nation became too intemperate, materialistic, and 
corrupt (Roman History, 1, 249). 

* A. L. Sells, loc. cit.; Gallaway, loc. cit., says Goldsmith used “arguments inherited from 
Mandeville”; R. W. Seitz compares the Letter with Lettre cv1 of Montesquieu’s Lettres 
Persanes, in his unpublished dissertation, Goldsmith’s History of England, 1771, in Relation 
to its Sources (Yale, 1926), p. 81; H. N. Fairchild makes the comparison with Johnson, 
loc. cit. % Works, 11, 494. * Mandeville, of. cit., 1, 107. 

87 Tbid., 1, lx. %8 Jbid., 1, cxiv-cxlvi; and Morize, op. cit., p. 68 f. 

® Voltaire added an apology for the libertine way of life (Le Mondain) and an argument 
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But there is one writer whose views do parallel Goldsmith’s; his treat- 
ment of the problem of luxury, in fact, helps the modern reader to see 
how Letter XI and The Deserted Village supplement each other. That 
writer is David Hume, the philosopher, historian, and essayist, who de- 
veloped his opinions at some length in an essay entitled “Of Luxury.’ 

With Hume’s longer, more detailed discussion of the problem as a com- 
mentary, the last shred of confusion with regard to Goldsmith’s attitude 
should disappear. For Hume began by insisting, “Luxury is a word of 
uncertain signification, and may be taken in a good as well as in a bad 
sense.”” He deisned luxury in general as “great refinement in the gratifi- 
cation of the senses,” and distinguished between innocent and blamable 
indulgences. Accordingly he chose a middle position between those who 
blamed even the most innocent pleasures and those who justified even 
vicious excesses: 


We shall here endeavour to correct both these extremes, by proving, first, that 
the ages of refinement are both the happiest and most virtuous: secondly, that 
wherever luxury ceases to be innocent, it also ceases to be beneficial; and when 
carried a degree too far, is a quality pernicious, though perhaps not the most 
pernicious, to political society.“ 


The greater part of his essay he then devoted to an explanation of the 
advantages of innocent luxury, with particular stress on the point that 


industry, knowledge, and the social virtues (“humanity”) are interde- 
pendent and peculiar to the highly civilized ages. 
To think of Letter XI as a restatement of the views of Mandeville or 





that luxury was bad for small nations (Dictionnaire Philosophique, s.v. Luxe) ; Montesquieu 
viewed luxury as necessary to the power of the prince (Letires Persanes, cv1); Johnson ruled 
out intemperate drinking and immorality (Life, 1, 170; 111, 56, n. 2, 292). 

Though there is no direct external evidence that Goldsmith drew his ideas from Hume’s 
essay (which was published in Edinburgh in 1752, in a volume entitled Political Discourses, 
while he was a student there), yet a paralleling of passages from Letter x1 with passages 
from this essay showsa similarity of ideas, examples, and method of presentation almost too 
great to be accidental. Goldsmith apparently knew Hume’s writings well. His chief debt, of 
course, he incurred while composing his histories of England with the aid of the Scottish 
historian’s more pretentious works (History of England, 1771, 1, vi-vii). But long before, he 
had paid tribute to Hume in The Monthly Review as a “man of taste and learning” (May, 
1757; see Works tv, 253), and in The Bee had considered him as worthy of a seat in the stage- 
coach of fame, despite a disagreement in matters of religion (“The Fame Machine,” Works 
11, 393). It is not unlikely that Goldsmith’s acquaintance with Hume’s works might have 
begun in Edinburgh when the essay appeared, for Political Discourses was the only work of 
Hume’s that was popular from the start (T. H. Green and T. H. Grose, The Philosophical 
Works of David Hume (London, 1898], 1, 4, “My Own Life”). I cannot make a positive state- 
ment that Hume’s essay was the source for Letter x1, however, because the purposes of the 
two were different and because there is no exact verba! repetition. 

“ Philosophical Works, 111, 300. 
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Voltaire is, of course, to draw a sharp line between it and The Deserted 
Village. But to see the essay as a defense of innocent luxury and the poem 
as an attack on luxury that had been, in Hume’s words, “carried a degree 
too far” and was consequently “pernicious,” is to realize that there is no 
conflict between the two. 

If this explanation be accepted, Goldsmith’s attitude toward luxury 
can then be summarized as a belief in the golden mean. 

When one looks beyond these two works to Goldsmith’s other pro- 
nouncements, one finds the same principle holding throughout. Though 
many of his contemporaries viewed with alarm the enjoyment of such 
“luxuries” as tea and ale, the theatre, the opera, and other amusements, 
particuJarly by the middle and lower classes,” he saw no harm in the 
natural human desires to eat and drink, to dress up, and to enjoy the 
pleasures of the day—provided these desires were not carried to ex- 
tremes.“ He did not even have much to say against gaming, which John 
Brown called “the last wretched Effort of bungling and despairing 
Luxury.” 

One finds many expressions of disapproval of luxury throughout his 
writings, to be sure. Yet with no important exception these are directed 
not against the middle and lower classes, but against the rich, who alone 
had the money to carry their desires to extremes. Even here, however, he 
believed that the upper classes should indulge in a certain amount of 
pomp and pageantry in order to impress the lower orders with their 
station.” It was the attitude of the individual and the effect of his indul- 
gence on the rest of the nation or on humanity in general that concerned 
him. Hence, profusion, sensuality, and oppression are the words one 
finds most often coupled with luxury in his references to the rich.“ Be- 
cause all their energies seemed to be directed to the enjoyment of high 
life, these favored few could not give the nation the leadership it should 
have.” Their extravagant passion for finery, splendor, and show wasted 
money that could have been spent with greater benefit to society, caused 
the rest of the nation to lose its sense of values, upset the economic sys- 


See e.g., London Magazine, xxii (1754), 389-391, 410; xxxum (1764), 619-621; xu 
(1772), 321-322; xm (1773), 68-70. 

*® See Works, 1v, 273-274 (Review of Hanway’s Essay on Tea), 111, 18, 1, 83. 

“ An Estimate of the Manners and Principles of the Times (London, 1757), p. 39. See Gold- 
smith’s Works, tv, 62-63, 111, 263, 371-373. 

® Works, 111, 380-381; cf. History of England, 11, 204-205, 265, and An History of England, 
in a Series of Letters from a Nobleman to his Son (London, 1764; hereafter referred to as 
Letters), 1, 199-200. 

“ These terms appear with almost monotonous frequency in his histories, particularly 
those of Greece and Rome. 

4’ Works, 111, 121-122, 129-131, 180-181, 322-323, 325. 
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tem, and resulted in the oppression of the poor.* In short, the nation was 
so weakened that it might not be able to resist any invader whom its 
splendor attracted.” 

It seems scarcely necessary to draw what must be an obvious conclu- 
sion from this evidence. Unquestionably Goldsmith was expressing in 
The Deserted Village convictions which he had long held. Despite the 
warmth of feeling with which he inveighed against luxury in the poem, 
he was by no means reversing his position. 


B. Plutocracy. More than anything else in the world Goldsmith hated 
and feared the tyranny of an “aristocracy” —rule of the nation by a num- 
ber of powerful men. “Vile aristocracy,” as he at one time described it, 
was “the worst of all governments,” the “most afflictive”’ of all miseries 
that ever affected government.” It was not the power (such as it was) of 
the old noble families of which he wrote so bitterly, but rather the increas- 
ing influence of the newly rich commercial class. The members of this 
class, as he conceived of them, were unscrupulous, scheming, and power- 
mad: they pillaged from slaves the wealth of uncivilized lands in order 
to enslave Englishmen.” So strong was his feeling against them that he 
lost no opportunity to get in a blow in his histories, his essays, his poems, 
even in his novel. In The Deserted Village he struck perhaps his most ef- 
fective blow by detailing specifically one of the evils which he believed 
resulted from their tyranny. 

Because of his diatribes against these wealthy tyrants, we might as- 
sume that he believed in the levelling of fortunes and the abolition of 
the class system. But once again we find that he was merely seeking the 
golden mean. “An equal diffusion of riches through any country ever 
constitutes its happiness,” the Chinese philosopher remarked in The 
Citizen of the World.* But by equal diffusion Goldsmith did not mean 
mathematical equality. Rather, as his Chinese spokesman went on to ex- 
plain, he meant a mean between the extremes of great wealth and pov- 
erty. The wealth of the nation, he believed, should be spread out among 
many, so that all should have some share; it should circulate, so that it 
could not accumulate in the hands of a few. Himself no lover of poverty,™ 


# Ibid., 11, 382 (this Letter of The Bee was taken from the Encyclopédie, but Goldsmith 
undoubtedly agreed with the views or he would not have published them as his own [see 
LTLS, May 11, 1933]), 11, 87-88, 187, 263-266; New Essays, pp. 81-84. 

4 Works, 11, 377, III, 326, 423; History of England, tv, 364. 

5° History of England, 1, 218; Letters, 11, 144, 1, 75. 

51 The Traveller, 1. 387-388; History of England, tv, 382. ® Works, ut, 274. 

® Ibid., pp. 30, 102, 252, 522 n. 1; also The Collected Letters of Oliver Goldsmith, ed. K.C. 
Balderston (Cambridge, Eng., 1928), pp. 16, 27-28, 37-38, 42-43, 44-46, 54, 57, 60-61, 
66-67. 
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he had no objection to a man’s being “moderately rich.” He advised 
careful saving as a means to financial independence and considered fru- 
gality (we would say economy) almost the highest of virtues.“ Further- 
more, he believed that an equitable class system was necessary to prac- 
tical government. He apparently visualized society as a pyramid, with 
the common people forming the base, the middle class above them, the 
upper class yet higher, and the king at the top. Freedom, he held, con- 
sisted in the recognition by each order of its rightful place in society. But 
if the upper class took unto itself more power than it should have, it be- 
came “disproportion’d” and “its double weight must ruin all below.”™ 
True, he did not disagree with the common observation of philosophers 
of his day that men originally, or in a state of nature, were equal; but 
political and social equality he considered impracticable, however beauti- 
ful such an ideal might be.*’ 

And yet Goldsmith did believe in one form of equality—equality of 
rights; all people, he believed, had an equal right to justice. No man had 
a right to oppress another. Boswell has noted briefly in his journal a con- 
versation between Goldsmith and Burke that brings out this belief most 
clearly: ¢ 


een’ 
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Goldsmith in high spirits: spoke of equality. Said Burke, “Here’s our monarchy 
man growing Republican. Oliver Cromwell, not Oliver Goldsmith.” Said Gold- 
smith, “I’m for Monarchy to keep us equal.’’* 


In those few words, “I’m for monarchy to keep us equal,” we have his 
point of view. Such equality meant a fair system of laws to protect all 
men from oppression. It also meant a guarantee—a king—that these 
laws would be fairly administered. This principle motivated all his at- 
tacks on aristocracy. For aristocracy could enslave and oppress only 
through unfair laws; and it achieved the power to make and enforce these 
laws only when its power was unlimited. 

q Though Goldsmith, as a loyal Briton, often expressed approval of the 
| English constitution and legal system in general,*® yet he did not believe 
| that the law protected the poor from the tyranny of the rich; they were 
| merely exploited for the pleasure of the upper classes—‘‘every law which 
gives others security, becomes an enemy to them.’ The luxuries and or- 
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4 Works, 11, 387-388, 405, 11, 264. % The Traveller, ll. 371-376. 
% History of England, wt, 276 (cf. 216); Letters, 1, 28-29. Cf. Locke, “Of the State of Na- 
ture” in Of Civil Government, Works (London, 1812), v, 339 f.; also Blackstone, Commenta- 
ries on the Laws of England (London, 1765), 1, 43. 57 Letters, 11, 29. 
5 Private Papers of James Boswell from Malahide Castle, prepared for the press by G. 
Scott (Mount Vernon, N. Y., 1928-34), v1, 130. 
 F.g., Works, m1, 188-189, 298, 1v, 24; New Essays, pp. 15-16; Letters, 1, 8. 
% Works, 111, 424. Cf. pp. 428-429 and 1, 198-199. 
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naments of the vain were too often wrought from their miseries; all the 
best things to be found in or on the earth too often went only “‘to assist 
the luxuries of the great,” while they had to stand by as “humble specta- 
tors” of these encroachments." It seemed that the powerful could not be 
happy without their sighs and tears.” And instead of righting the wrongs, 
Parliament, controlled by the rich, was merely passing new laws that 
caused them further hardship. 

There was the Marriage Act of 1753, which required publication of 
banns, consent of parents or guardians for minors, and a license from the 
Archbishop. Goldsmith regarded this measure as oppressive because it 
discouraged intermarriage between poor and rich—or for that matter 
(owing probably to the cost of the license) any marriage at all among the 
poor.™ Also there was the game preservation act of the same year, which 
“gave the rich the sole injoyment of a pleasure, which, before, had been 
considered as the common privilege of humanity.” And then there were 
the penal laws. Because the rich valued property more highly than human 
life, theft meant the gallows or transportation. According to Blackstone, 
there were in England at this time a hundred and sixty offenses which acts 
of Parliament had pronounced worthy of instant death, and many other 
actions were punishable by imprisonment." Hence Goldsmith believed 
that the rich, through the “wanton judges” whom their wealth controlled, 
could grind the poor as they pleased ** “‘a multiplicity of laws give [sic] a 
judge as much power as a want of law, since he is ever sure to find among 
the number some to countenance his partiality.”*” Men who might “if 
properly treated, serve to sinew the state in time of danger,” were thus 

“stuck up for long tortures, lest luxury should feel a momentary pang.’”** 
They were “too poor to obtain even justice.’”’® 

Herein lies the point of the appeal in The Deserted Village. The laws had 
failed to protect the villagers: the rich man had made his money legally; 
he had bought up the land legally; he had ejected the people legally; he 
and his fellow landlords had enclosed the pasture land legally. 

But, however great the injustice of the law, Goldsmith believed that re- 
dress should come from above—he never thought the poor should take 
any action to redress themselves. Their duty was to toil, not to determine 


* Animated Nature, ~, 335-336, 1, 8, 375, tv, 182, vu, 56; cf. Works, 111, 338. 

& Works, 111, 134. 

*3 Jbid., 1, 150, m1, 273, 411; Letters, 11, 196-197; History of England, tv, 339-340. 

*4 Letters, 11, 198. Cf. Animated Nature, v, 207. 

5 Op. cit., rv, 17-19. 

& The Traveller, \l. 385-386; Works, 111, 298-299. Cf. Letters, 1, 173, 1, 52; History of Eng- 
land, 1, 143, tv, 83. 87 Works, 1, 282. % Tbid., p. 199. 

 Tbid., 11, 429. Cf. Roman History, 11, 349; Letters, 1, 139; History of England, 1, 332, 1, 
128. 
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state policy.” In his histories, whenever he described any political activ- 
ity of the lower class, he always spoke of “the rabble,” “the dregs of the 
people,” or “the mob.” Willing to admit only that “they are in the main 
generous, brave, and enterprising,” that their prejudices generally had 
their origin in good motives, and that their motives “though often wrong, 
are always honest,”” he opposed extension of the franchise to include 
them. In fact, there is even reason to believe that he would not have dis- 
approved of raising the property qualification. He feared that if they had 
power they would use it not to ameliorate social injustices but merely to 
“follow where greatness shall direct.” Setting his face resolutely against 
the trend of the English constitution, he refused to allow even the possi- 
bility that a democracy might exist. Without a definite principle of sub- 
ordination, it just wouldn’t work. Popular leaders, demagogues, would 
always arise and would seek power for themselves at the expense of the 
common people. Hence the establishment of a democracy multiplied 
rather than removed tyrants.” 

It was fear that England was moving in the direction of democracy, 
and consequently aristocracy, that prompted Goldsmith to distrust all 
talk of “liberty”; the people were echoing the cry of liberty in their as- 
semblies—more power for themselves and less for the king—but foment- 
ing that cry were, he believed, men greedy for greater power than their 


place in the social scale merited. The remedy for social evils, then, had 
to come from the thinkers rather than the toilers, from Parliament and 
the Ministry rather than from the common people. A revision of the laws 
was thus called for—and hence his plea in the poem to the “statesmen”’: 


’Tis yours to judge, how wide the limits stand 
Between a splendid and a happy land.”* 


Obviously he thought the Ministry should begin its program of revi- 
sion by limiting the wealth of “the great,” for the aristocracy he feared so 
much, let it be remembered, was really a plutocracy. The poor had no re- 
dress against injustice because they were poor. The rich ruled by virtue 
of the power of great wealth in the government and laws of the land. The 
weapon of tyranny, excessive wealth, was forged, he believed, by com- 
merce.” To restrain the oppressive tyrants, then, the Ministry must 
somehow limit commerce. 


7 The Traveller, ll. 371-372; Works, 1, 261, 111, 368. Cf. R. W. Seitz’sinterpretation in 
“Some of Goldsmith’s Second Thoughts on English History,” MP, xxxv (1938), 279-288. 

"1 [bid., 111, 341; Animated Nature, v, 380-381, Letters, 11, 20. 

” Works, 1, 151. 

3 History of England, 111, 248-249 (cf. 1, vii-viii); Letters, 1, 262, 1, 8, 16; Works, 1, 151- 
152, 111, 190; New Essays, p. 15. 

™ Works, u1, 21, 1, 151-152. % Il. 267-268. 7 See below, pp. 764-765. 
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Though he made no reference in The Deserted Village to the function of 
the monarchy, he believed firmly that the only guarantee of justice and 
freedom from the oppression of the great was a strong king. Only a king 
with power to act could enforce the subordination of the other orders of 
society or maintain the equal rights of every individual to justice. Gold- 
smith was no Jacobite. His opinion was founded not on the Divine Right 
of kings, but solely on the practicality of monarchy as a solution to the 
problem of plutocracy.” Even if the king were a tyrant, the argument 
would not be altered; for, as Dr. Primrose put it, there had to be tyrants 
in the world: a nation had only the choice as to the number and situation 
of them.” “The Monarch is apt to commit great enormities, but they sel- 
dom reach the multitude at humble distance from the throne,” comment- 
ed Goldsmith. “It is much better to be in danger of having my head 
chopped off, with an ax, once in my life, than to have my leg gauled with 
a continual fetter.””* 

At first glance it seems strange that Goldsmith in The Deserted Village 
did not plead (as he had done in The Traveller) for more power for the 
king. Perhaps he did have a touch of pension fever, as Seitz suggests. 
(MP, xxxv, 288). Actually, there is a very good reason why he did not 
suggest his favorite cure for the evils of aristocracy. Any remedies for the 
ills of depopulation had to come from the Ministry and from Parliament. 
And a direct appeal to George III, who by 1770 was having some success 
in his efforts to be a Patriot King, might have lessened rather than in- 
creased the force of the plea. 


C. Commerce. Commerce, as we have seen, Goldsmith considered the 
basic cause of the economic dislocation which produced the ruin of Au- 
burn. Yet one can find numerous passages throughout his histories and 
essays wherein he spoke of commerce as the foundation of the happiness, 
prosperity, and freedom of the nation.*' Furthermore, he belonged to The 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce.™ 
Once again, then, we seem to have a contradiction in his fundamental 
concepts. But here also his principle of the golden mean furnishes the 
explanation. 

In 1757, Dr. John Brown took issue, in his An Estimate of the Manners 
and Principles of the Times, with what he considered the ruling maxim of 
the age, “that if our Trade and Wealth are but increased, we are powerful, 


™ The Traveller, |. 392; History of England, 1, vii-viii. 78 Works, 1, 149-152. 

7 Letters, 11, 16; cf. p. 8. 80 History of England, 1, viii, 11, 248-249. 

8 E.g., Letters, 1, 123-124, 208, 274, 295, 299, 11, 69; History of England, 1, 375, 11, 28, 277~ 
278, m1, 107, 153-154. & See New Essays, p. 87,n. 1. 
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happy, and secure,” considering it the most fatal error ever embraced by 
a people. Discarding previous approaches to the problem, he divided com- 
merce into three stages: 

If we view Commerce in its first Stages, we shall see, that it supplies mutual 
Necessities, prevents mutual Wants, extends mutual Knowledge, eradicates 
mutual Prejudice, and spreads mutual Humanity. 

If we view it in its middle and more advanced Period, we shall see, it provides 
Conveniences, increaseth Numbers, coins Money, gives Birth to Arts and Sci- 
ence, creates equal Laws, diffuses general Plenty and general Happiness. 

If we view it in it’s third and highest Stage, we shall see it change it’s Nature 
and Effects. It brings in Superfluity and vast Wealth; begets Avarice, gross 
Luxury, or effeminate Refinement among the higher Ranks, together with gen- 
eral Loss of Principle.® 


That Goldsmith held a similar point of view is borne out by the history 
of the kingdom of Lao, Letter XXV of The Citizen.“ This essay is prac- 
tically an allegorical development of Brown’s thesis, though it goes fur- 
ther—with an attack on colonial expansion. Lao progressed from primi- 
tive simplicity to elegance and refinement. The people were divided into 
artisans and soldiers, one group to provide the luxuries of life, the other 
to defend the nation. The arts of peace flourished, the people became 
“moderately rich,” and a would-be invader was repulsed because Lao was 
enjoying “its greatest share of vigour.” This was the height of the power 
of the citizens of Lao, “the completion of their glory.” Then ambition 
caused the fall of the kingdom. It began “to act the conqueror” by estab- 
lishing colonies, founding an empire. Other nations, jealous, withdrew 
their trade; the immense wealth produced by colonies caused Lao to be- 
come addicted to pleasure; and finally, the colonies became populous and 
polite, and were soon self-sufficient. Trade became less and less advan- 
tageous, and wealth no longer poured in. Accustomed to extravagant 
living, wretched without wealth, its morale was broken, and it fell easy 
prey to an invader. The moral of this thinly veiled warning to England 
was, “Too much commerce may injure a nation as well as too little.” 

That Goldsmith believed England had entered the stage of “too much 
commerce” is clear from everything he said on the subject. He was anti- 
mercantilist, anti-imperialist to the core. Commerce as it had been regu- 
lated up through the seventeenth century, according to his histories of 
England, had gradually enriched the whole body of the English people.® 
It had benefited the whole nation, in fact, up through the reign of Queen 
Anne—by which time it had made England the center of politics and 
arms. But commerce as it had developed under the Whig ministries of 
the reigns of the first two Georges had done more harm than good. 


® Pp. 150-153, “ Works, 11, 91-94, % See above, note 81. * Letters, 11, 69. 
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Of the several specific charges which he brought against the manage- 

ment of commerce in his day, the most important, perhaps, was that it 
concentrated the wealth derived therefrom in the hands of a few men. 
Riches, as the mercantilists boasted, were pouring into England—but 
they were not being equitably divided. Into the mouth of Dr. Primrose 
he put his clearest exposition of this wrong: 
An accumulation of wealth, however, must necessarily be the consequence, when, 
as at present, more riches flow in from external commerce than arise from inter- 
nal industry; for external commerce can only be managed to advantage by the 
rich, and they have also, at the same time, all the emoluments arising from in- 
ternal industry; so that the rich, with us, have two sources of wealth, whereas 
the poor have but one. For this reason, wealth, in all commercial states, is found 
to accumulate, and all such have hitherto in time become aristocratical.*’ 


In other words, when a manufacturer produces and sells goods in Eng- 
land, he makes a profit, but the farmers and workmen share in it; when 
he uses his profit to buy foreign goods and then sells these goods for fur- 
ther profit, he gets more money, but the farmers and workmen get none 
of it. The greater his investment in such commercial ventures, the greater 
his accumulation of wealth—without a corresponding increase in the 
wealth of the rest of the nation. And, of course, the farther England ex- 
tended her colonies, the more opportunities he had for successful com- 
mercial ventures. Spain and Portugal were perhaps the best illustrations 
of the danger of such a policy: through their colonial expansion a few 
men became vastly rich while the rest of the nation was poverty-strick- 
en.®$ 

The establishment of the great colonial empire was itself a terrible 
evil, according to Goldsmith, an evil for which the commercial leaders 
were directly responsible. The Deserted Village summarizes the position 
he maintained constantly throughout his life: sprawled all over the earth, 
the empire became exceedingly vulnerable to attack; to populate barren 
wastes, men had to be taken from England; lives of human beings were 
exchanged for merchandise, or were jeopardized to build up colonies that 
would someday declare their independence and thus be of no value to 
England.** And all these problems arose because a few men wanted per- 
sonal gain with its consequent luxury and power. “Our East-India com- 
pany have become the arbiters of Empire,” he once remarked sadly.” 
The nation would pay dearly for its folly. 

For Goldsmith had absolutely no faith that matters would right them- 
selves. From beginning to end he despised and feared the commercial 


87 Works, 1, 150. Cf. New Essays, pp. 121-122. 88 Letters, 11, 242. 
® Ibid., pp. 192, 228, 241-242, 254; History of England, 1v, 342; Works, 111, 64-65, 94, 
v, 32; New Essays, pp. 93, 95. % Letters, 11, 234. 
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spirit. The thirst for gain, as he frequently pointed out in his essays and 
histories, produced avarice, fraud, debasing subservience to attain an 
objective, injustice, cruelty, bad faith, venality in public office, and neg- 
lect of national welfare.“ The merchant class would go on as they had 
begun in “the rage of gain” until they ruined the nation—or were for- 
cibly stopped. 

Just what condition Goldsmith believed to be healthy he never made 
clear. The best picture we get is from the description of Lao in its second 
stage—and that is certainly hazy. That commerce should be the hand- 
maid of what he called “internal industry” seems a likely possibility.” 
Furthermore, what legislation he had in mind, in The Deserted Village, 
to remedy the ills is likewise vague. After all, as has been pointed out, he 
probably knew little about commerce.® J. B. Botsford has written in his 
careful study of English society of this period, “Business and trade were 
fascinating enigmas to the layman. He knew little of their intricate work- 
ings, though their possibilities were constantly brought to his attention 
by the frequent sight of merchants living in dazzling opulence.”™ Gold- 
smith was a layman. He saw the dazzling opulence not as an economist, 
but as a humanitarian. Thus he condemned the commerce which made 
it possible. 

Two conclusions may be drawn from this study of the backgrounds of 
the social doctrines in The Deserted Village: 

1. In its basic concepts the poem expresses views which its author had 
held and continued to hold consistently. It embodies, in fact, the essence 
of his social thought. 

2. In his adherence to the principle of the golden mean, Goldsmith 
shows himself to have been merely what we call a conservative. He ap- 
proved of luxury, wealth, and commerce in moderation, but he felt that 
during recent Whig administrations these had gone beyond the stage of 
moderation. 


Ill 


But even when it is clear that The Deserted Village is the expression of 
his long-felt bitterness against the pomp and power of the aristocracy 
and against commerce which made possible such excesses, there is here 
no answer to the third of the three questions posed at the beginning of 


% Tbid., pp. 87, 185,201, 224; History of England, tv, 83, 347, 376; The Traveller, ll. 303- 
316; Works, m1, 213, 425, v, 9, 52. 

* Works, 1, 150. But see also the contradictory suggestions in Animated Nature, v1, 283- 
284, and Works, 11, 386. 

* R. W. Seitz, “Goldsmith and The Annual Register,” MP, xxx1 (1933), 190. 

% English Society in the Eighteenth Century As Influenced from Oversea (New York, 1924), 
p. 182. 
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this article: what inspired him to consider these conditions as fatal to the 
nation? 

What little is known about the factual background of the poem is not 
very helpful in explaining Goldsmith’s foreboding. Certainly his friends 
thought he was conjuring up imaginary dangers. Puzzled by his insistence 
that the evils described in the poem were real, his early biographers tried 
to find records of deserted villages, but their searches were not rewarded 
with prolific evidence.* An eviction of the tenants of Lissoy, in Ireland, 
seemed the only excuse for the outburst—scarcely enough to explain the 
intensity of feeling in the poetry. More recently Professor Crane’s dis- 
covery of the “Deserted Village in Prose” has thrown more light on the 
problem, for there a specific community, “fifty miles from town” [Lon- 
don], is mentioned, though unnamed; also, Goldsmith said then that he 
knew definitely of many similar cases.” In cancelled proof sheets of The 
Traveller he set the figure at the poetic round number of a hundred*”7— 
though the very fact that he did cancel the line might indicate that he 
was not certain of his statistics. Several of his contemporaries, to be sure, 
agreed with his presentation of the evils, though how much they really 
knew about such matters cannot be determined.” All that anyone can 
say on the basis of the rather slight evidence is that probably some vil- 
lages were wiped out when wealthy men bought land for their estates. 

Yet even if a hundred smiling villages in England had fallen, or if 
Goldsmith were drawing upon his recollections of Irish emigration, the 
question would still be unanswered. The Deserted Village is not just a 
lament for the sorry plight of the villagers; it is a prophecy of national 
doom and cvllapse. 

The clue to Goldsmith’s reasoning appears in the dedication of the poem, 
part of which I quoted at the beginning of the article. There, speaking of 
the modern politicians and their attitude toward luxury, he remarked: 


For twenty or thirty years past, it has been the fashion to consider luxury as one 
of the greatest national advantages; and all the wisdom of antiquity in that par- 
ticular as erroneous. Still, however, J must remain a professed ancient on that 
head, and continue to think those luxuries prejudicial to states by which so many 
vices are introduced, and so many kingdoms have been undone.” 


In other words, Goldsmith is saying that England is not heeding the les- 
son of history. What has proved fatal to other nations in the past will 


% See James Prior, op. cit.,11, 257. ™ New Essays,pp.116f.  * Ibid.,p.120,n.2. 

%8 See John Robinson, The Village Oppress’d (London, 1771), p. iv; Gentleman’s Magazine 
xu (1771), 271 f£. (a review of Goldsmith’s poem in which the reviewer agrees that villages 
are being depopulated but blames conditions on industrial migration: the people leave the 
plough for the loom, he says); London Magazine, x11 (1772), 481 (an agreement with quali- 
fications); and Lipson, op. cit., 11, 395-418. * Works, 11, 32 (italics my own). 
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prove fatal to England. England should remember what ancient writers 
had to say about similar evils in their time. 

Commonplace as it may be to say that the English of the so-called 
Neo-Classic period were interested in antiquity, the implications of this 
truism with regard to The Deserted Village need further emphasis. Be- 
tween 1750 and the French Revolution interest in history reached a par- 
ticularly high pitch. Mere presentation of the facts, however, was not 
enough—the public wanted instructive interpretation.’ Ancient history 
especially was written for and read by eighteenth-century readers pri- 
marily because of its moral and political lessons for modern England. 
Regardless of the point at issue, every moralist and politician argued 
from the experience of the ancients. Since Greece, Carthage, and, above 
all, Rome had been extensive empires like England, every evil portrayed 
by classical writers was paralleled by English writers with a similar evil 
in their own country. This was especially true of the problem of luxury— 
ancient history virtually supplanted the Bible as authority, and critics 
of English luxury drew the texts for their sermons from the decay of 
Rome, so often attributed to pride and luxury and the resulting corrup- 
tion. 

That Goldsmith likewise thought instantly of Rome when he saw a 
small village depopulated to make room for a rich man’s pleasure parks is 
apparent in “The Revolution in Low Life.” Not only did he point his 
moral with a motto from Virgil, but he also quoted an unnamed historian 
who had attributed the fall of Rome to the luxury of the rich and the 
oppression of the peasantry. Said that unknown writer: 


The whole country was at that time . . . one garden of pleasure; the seats of the 
great men of Rome covered the face of the whole kingdom; and even their villas 
were supplied with provisions not of their own growth, but produced in distant 
countries, where they were more industrious. But in proportion as Italy was then 
beautiful, and its possessors rich, it was also weak and defenceless. The rough 
peasant and hardy husbandman had been long obliged to seek for liberty and 
subsistence in Britain or Gaul.’ 


That this parallel which occurred to him in 1762 remained in his mind 
seems clear when one compares the above passage with lines from The 
Deserted Village. All the elements of the description of decadent Rome are 
there: 

Thus fares the land, by luxury betray’d; 
In Nature’s simplest charms at first array’d: 


100 J. B. Black, The Art of History (New York, 1926), pp. 14, 21-22. 

191 “The declaimers against it [luxury] have generally drawn comparisons betwixt the 
present times, and the declining ages of the Roman empire” (John Robinson, op. cit., 
p. iv). 18 New Essays, p. 123. 
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But verging to decline, its splendours rise, 

Its vistas strike, its palaces surprise; 

While, scourged by famine from the smiling land, 
The mournful peasant leads his humble band; 
And while he sinks, without one arm to save, 
The country blooms—a garden, and a grave.!™ 


Even the supplying of the villas with provisions from distant countries is 
implied in the poem: 

Around the world each needful product flies, 

For all the luxuries the world supplies. 


Like Rome, the land was “adorn’d for pleasure.””™™ 

But Goldsmith knew more about these ills of Rome than just what he 
had learned from this historian. For the classical writers themselves 
recognized the dangers in the dispossession of the small farmer. Land- 
grabbing and the establishment of great estates (Jatifundia) and palatial 
country homes (villae) by the wealthy or politically influential were often 
the subject of comment among the moralists, satirists, and historians. Of 
these protests several particularly bitter ones by authors well known to 
Goldsmith are strikingly similar in thought and mood to numerous lines 
in The Deserted Village. 

Juvenal described the rich man’s lofty banqueting hall and his vast 
domains, 2d the schemes used to get possession of the poor man’s land. 
Two iugera used to support a family, the poet laments, but now they will 
not even suffice for a garden plot.’ Seneca, writing against the material- 
ism of his age, asked cynically whether the rich, with their vast domains 
and private rivers and lakes, would put any limit on their desire to extend 
their lands (“Quo usque fines possessionum propagibitis? Ager uni do- 
mino, qui populum cepit, angustus est”).’ Virgil portrayed Meliboeus, 
driven from his farm, as bitterly viewing the necessity of emigrating and 
asking rhetorically whether he would ever again see his land or his 
home.’” Plutarch described sympathetically the vain efforts of the Grac- 
chi to return the land seized from the small farmers; also, in his famous 
characterization of Lucullus he portrayed unsympathetically a wealthy 
man who had procured vast estates and built magnificent villas.’ Sal- 
lust likewise approved the efforts of the Gracchi, and quoted Cato’s com- 
parison of past Roman virtues and strength with contemporary Roman 
luxury and avarice (publice egestatem, privatim opulentiam).’ 


103 1], 295-302. 104], 283-285. 

1% Sat., xtv, 140-149, 166-177. Cf. Sat., vi, 188-189, rx, 54-55, 60-62. 

18 Fp., xxxx, 20. Cf. Ep., xc, 39. 

107 Fel., 1, 63-77. 108 See his lives of Tiberius Gracchus and Lucullus. 
409 Bell. Cat., x11, 1-5, y11, 22; Bell. Iug., x11, 3-10, xu, 1. 
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But two writers—Horace and Pliny—deserve special attention. 
In his fifteenth ode, second book, Horace foresaw a bleak future for 
Rome in the building of the great villas and artificial lakes: 
Jam pauca aratro jugera regiae 
Moles relinquent: undique latius 
Extenta visentur Lucrino 
Stagna lacu... 
He looked back to former days when those who had brought Rome to her 
great power and grandeur had thought more of increasing the public in- 
come than of increasing their own private wealth, when there were no 
extended porticos: 
. .. nulla decempedis 
Metata privatis opacem 
Porticus excipiebat Arcton .. . 
Again in his eighteenth ode, second book, Horace returned to the theme. 
He addressed the man who was hoarding his wealth, building fine man- 
sions, and dispossessing his neighbors of their land: 
Quid? Quod usque proximos 
Revellis agri terminos, et ultra 
Limites clientium 
Salis avarus; pellitur paternos 
In sinu ferens Deos 
Et uxor, et vir, sordidosque natos. 


Treating of farming in his Naturalis Historia, Pliny devoted several 
chapters to the grand traditions of the simple farmer-heroes of earlier 
days and to the evils of his own day. Once men were satisfied with their 
two iugera of land, he said, but now the modern wealthy man needs more 
for a pleasure-garden, a fish-pond, or kitchens: 

Bina tunc iugera p.R. satis erant, nullique maiorem modum adtribuit, quo serv- 
orum paulo ante principis Neronis contento huius spatii viridiariis? piscinas iuvat 
maiores habere, gratumque, si non aliquem culinas."® 


His conclusion was that the great estates had ruined Italy (verum con- 
fitentibus latifundia perdidere Italiam).™ 

Thus it appears that the “wisdom of the ancients” on the problem that 
Goldsmith was approaching was opposed to the luxury of vast domains 
which gave to one lord what had been enough to support a whole people, 
and deprived the small farmer of his living and drove him away from his 
home.” 

1° xymt, 7 (chap. 2). 111 Jbid., 35 (chap. 6). 

112 T have brought into the discussion only the most pertinent of the classical comments. 


For further details, see W. E. Heitland, Agricola (Cambridge, Eng., 1921), passim; Adolf 
Schulten, Die riémischen Grundherrschaften; eine Agrarhistorische Untersuchung (Weimar, 
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Goldsmith was certainly familiar with such complaints. Like every 
other educated man of his time, he was brought up on the writings of 
these authors. Even before he could enter Trinity College he would have 
had to show his knowledge and understanding of them."* Horace was one 
of his most beloved authors even in his earliest years.“* He would not 
only have read an ode of Horace, but would have memorized it, written 
an exposition de texte as a Classroom exercise, translated it into English 
verse, and culled from it maxims to support arguments." He himself told 
Malone that despite his deficiencies in other subjects at Trinity College, 
“he could turn an Ode of Horace into English better than any of them.’’"* 
Pliny was another favorite of long standing. As he wrote in the preface of 
his Animated Nature, “The delight which I found in reading Pliny, first 
inspired me with the idea of a work of this nature. Having a taste rather 
classical than scientific .. . my earliest intention was to translate this 
agreeable writer.”"” Plutarch’s Lives he had translated and abridged back 
in 1762. 

Small wonder, then, that a reader with ear attuned to the classics 
should hear undertones of ancient protests as Goldsmith lamented the 
misery brought upon the English peasantry by the luxury of a modern 
Lucullus. Thus Horace’s “Jam pauca aratro jugera regiae moles relin- 
quent” is echoed in the lines, 

Along the lawn, where scatter’d hamlets rose, 

Unwieldly wealth and cumbrous pomp repose."* 
The description of the evicted country folk leaving their little community 
suggests Horace’s “‘pellitur paternos In sinu ferens Deos Et uxor, et vir, 
sordidosque natos.” Nor is it a far cry from Pliny’s and Seneca’s compari- 
son between past and present in Italy to Goldsmith’s comparison be- 
tween the times “When every rood of ground maintain’d its man” and 
the altered times when wealthy merchants usurped the land."® And ob- 
viously Pliny’s general indictment of the Jatifundia, whether factually 
correct or not,!”° is of the same piece as Goldsmith’s. 





1896), pp. 12-13; and G. M. Butel-Dumont, Recherches Historiques et Critiques sur ? Ad- 
ministration publique et privée des terres ches les Romains; depuis le commencement de la 
République jusqu’au siécle de Jules-César (Paris, 1779), pp. 51-65, 360-367. 

113 See J. W. Stubbs, The History of the University of Dublin from its Foundation to the 
End of the Eighteenth Century (Dublin and London, 1889), p. 205. 

114 John Forster, op. cit., 1, 5, 11, 22. 

115 Caroline Goad, Horace in the English Literature of the Eighteenth Century (New Haven, 
1918), pp. 5-6. 116 Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 1, 411. 

17 7, xiii. 118 }], 65-66. 119 I], 57-64. 

120 Tenney Frank, An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome (Baltimore, 1940), v (Rome and 
Italy of the Empire), 175: “We may well question whether ‘latifundia had destroyed Italy’ 
except in sermons.” 
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In this connection it must not be forgotten that Goldsmith had pub- 
lished his Roman History the year before The Deserted Village. Signifi- 
cantly, the thesis of his history—in so far as there is a thesis—is that 
Rome, which had risen by temperance, “fell by luxury.”! Though this 
conclusion was by no means peculiar to him, yet his emphasis upon it 
gives added meaning to his reference in his dedication to “those luxuries 
... by which ...so many kingdoms have been undone.” How far his 
work on the History influenced him in the composition of the poem no one 
can say with any degree of certainty. I do not mean to imply that the idea 
of The Deserted Village came to him as the result of his investigations, for 
“The Revolution in Low Life” shows that he had been thinking about the 
problem for a long time before he wrote his poem. But it is at least within 
the realm of possibility that his ponderings on ancient Rome inspired 
him to come back to the theme and treat it poetically; and it is very likely 
that the vigorous wording and, especially, the emphasis on the decline 
of England may owe much to his meditations as he composed his History. 
And as to the public, from whom might a reminder of the wisdom of 
antiquity have better come? After all, his historical work had been so well 
received that the king had appointed him Professor of Ancient History to 
the Royal Academy of Arts.” 

Without going further into such possibilities, however, it seems clear 
that Goldsmith’s broad implications, his generalization on the particular 
case of Auburn, and his prophecy of ruin were at least in part due to the 
parallel he saw here between Rome and England. A contemporary writer, 
speaking of the social criticism contained in The Deserted Village, re- 
marked that “that sweet descriptive poem” was not fiction, but that the 
poet “sometimes gives too free a rein to fancy . . . in the circumstances 
he selects as proof of it.’** I believe that Goldsmith’s fancy ran free- 
reined because he was superimposing the experience of Rome upon his 
observation of a single, or at most several, incidents of his own time and 
upon what he had heard about agricultural enclosures. This theory also 
explains why Goldsmith thought he had to defend himself in his dedica- 
tion against the objection that “the disorders it [the poem] laments are 
only to be found in the poet’s own imagination.” He really believed sin- 
cerely what he had written. He had seen examples of what luxury could 
do to English national life but had exaggerated them because in his mind 
he linked the disorders of England with the disorders of Rome—and 
Rome had fallen. 
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121 Roman History, 11, 501. 12 The Collected Letiers, p. 84. 
13 London Magasine, x11 (1772), 481. 





XLIV 
EMILE IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND 


ANY contemporary critics are returning to the old credo that 

human reason “is often unreasonable.”’ This probably helps to ex- 

plain the current revival of that famous study of emotional and intuitive 

responses, the Emile (1762) of Jean Jacques Rousseau.! Inasmuch as con- 

temporaneous English reactions to that work have never been extensively 
studied, I present my findings. 

Several phases of mid-eighteenth-century English life lead one to an- 
ticipate an even wider diffusion for this educational novel than for its 
immediate predecessor, the Nouvelle Héloise (1760). The evangelical move- 
ment was inciting interest in such emotional presentations of religious life 
as the “Profession de foi du vicaire Savoyard.” Sentimental literature had 
widened the range of public interest to include life in all of its phases.? 
The rising middle class had evinced a strong desire to be “refined.” 
Juvenile literature had sprung into prominence,’ and interest in pedagogy 
had reached a high level.‘ 

Moreover, immediate events were propitious. The Nouvelle Héloise 
(1760) had manifested the unusual and sensational nature of Rousseau’s 
writings. Newspapers and periodicals had publicized the French outcries 
against the “citizen of Geneva.” The official burning of Emile had been 
followed by Rousseau’s famous flight. Geneva had banished its outstand- 
ing citizen,§ and Rousseau’s resignation of citizenship had received wide 
publicity.* The Library (1762) observed that Emile was “awaited by the 
curious and learned . . . with the utmost impatience.’”’ 


1 Note, for example, the lengthy recommendation of Rousseau’s position in Alexander 
Meikeljohn, Education between Two Worlds (New York, 1942). 

* Examples are the protest of Sarah Fielding against the cruelties of fishermen in her 
David Simple (1744-52) and the religious explorations in James Hervey, Meditations among 
the Tombs (1745-47), which reached its 25th edition before the end of the century. 

% Examples are The Little Pretity Pocketbook (1744), Tommy Thumb’s Pretty Song Book 
(1744), and the Lilliputian Magazine (1751-52). For citation of similar works, issued 
chiefly by John Newbery, see F. J. H. Darton, “Children’s Books,” CHEL, x1, 416-418. 
The popularity of Richardson’s novels is sufficient indication of the desire for “refinement.” 

* For examples, note Isaac Watts, Discourse on the Education of Children and Youth 
(1751); Thomas Sheridan, British Education (1756); and James Burgh, Thoughts on Educa- 
tion (1757). 

5 For British notices on this event, see London Chronicle, x1 (1762), 589, x1v (1763), 
242-245; Monthly Review, xxvi (1762), 152. 

* London Chronicle, x11 (1762), 68, x11 (1763), 533; Scots Magazine, xxv (1763), 350; 
London Magazine, xxxui (1763), 323-324. 711, 50. 
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I 


Translation of Emile into English began as soon as the first French 
edition appeared early in 1762.8 London editions appeared in 1762, 1763, 
1767, and 1783, while booksellers published the novel in Edinburgh in 
1763, 1768, and 1773-74 (in a collected Works) and in Dublin around 
1765. Furthermore, the sequel, Emile et Sophie, ou les solitaries (1778) was 
published in English dress in 1783. Thus both the Nouvelle Héloise and 
Emile were issued in English eight times.* We should note, however, that 
two translators essayed the Emile while only one attempted the Nouvelle 


Héloise.'° 

Furthermore Emile, either in English or French editions, appeared 
widely in the private libraries of the period." It is also clear that the edu- 
cational novel widened Rousseau’s diffusion in England by attracting a 
new group of readers especially interested in pedagogy.” One is not sur- 


® On February 20, 1762, Becket and DeHondt, booksellers, advertised that Emile would 
“speedily be published” in English translation (London Chronicle, x1, 180). Seven extracts 
appeared in the London Chronicle from June to September, 1762 (x11, 4, 27, 279, 291-292, 
299, 307-308, 316). The first two volumes of the English translation were offered to the 
public on September 18, and the other two volumes on December 16 (London Chronicle, 
xi, 75, 279). 

* See J. H. Warner, “A Bibliography of Eighteenth-Century English Editions of J.-J. 
Rousseau, with Notes on the Early Diffusion of His Works,” PQ, x1 (1934), 225-247; and 
“Addenda to the Bibliography of Eighteenth-Century English Editions of J.-J. Rousseau,” 
PQ, x1x (1940), 237-241. 

10 For comment on the work of the translators, see Section 11 below. No copy of the 1762 
edition is listed in the “Union” or British Museum catalogues. The issues of both 1762 and 
1767, however, used the translation by William Kenrick, “The Translator of Eloisa’; 
and hence, in all probability, they were identically worded (see advertisement in the 
London Chronicle, x11 (1762), 279, and the citation of the 1767 edition in the catalogue of 
the British Museum). The 1784 edition was worded identically with that of 1767. The 
Edinburgh editions of 1763, 1768, and the Works of 1773 were also identical. They differed 
from the Kenrick translation in the opening pages but followed it verbatim thereafter (one 
method of avoiding royalties?). The London edition of 1763 and the Dublin issue of c. 1765 
used the translation of Thomas Nugent (see citations in the catalogue of the British Mu- 
seum). 

1 Among the writings of Rousseau in 218 private libraries of the period, Emile ranked 
second. Sixteen copies, eleven of which were French, were found in as many collections, 
while twenty-four libraries included copies of the Nouvelle H éloise (1760). Thus, in addition 
to the twelve works by Voltaire, Pope, Thomson, Young, Fielding, and Macpherson which 
surpassed the Nouvelle H éloise in frequency, we find three other volumes ahead of Emile: 
Shenstone’s Works Helvetius’ de l’Esprit (1758), and Voltaire’s Philosophie de Newton 
(1738). See R. S. Crane, “Diffusion of Voltaire’s Writings in England,” Mod. Phil., xx 
(1923), 266-267. Professor Crane also kindly placed at my disposal additional unpublished 
notes on these private libraries. 

12 Thomas Gray was enthusiastic over Emile (see note 75 below), but he condemned the 
Nouvelle Hélotse severely (see Gray’s letter to Horace Walpole, December, 1760, Letters 
of Thomas Gray, ed. Tovey [London, 1912], m, 187-188). Thomas Day, Reverend David 
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prised to observe, therefore, that Emile aroused wide discussion. As one 
reviewer noted, “Emilius made a still greater noise than Eloise.” And 
as late as 1789, the Reverend David Williams asserted that Rousseau’s 
educational tenets were still “in full possession of public attention.” 
In fact, comment was especially frequent during the closing years of the 
century. 

Although the question of influence is excluded from this study, we 
should note that Emile swayed English writers on pedagogical subjects, 
particularly in the field of the educational novel, to a considerable de- 
gree.’* Thomas Day adopted two orphan girls with the hope of developing 


Williams, Maria and R. L. Edgeworth, and Lord Kames published no comment on the 
Nouvelle Héloise, while their remarks on Emile were frequent (see notes 14, 53, 62, 63, 64 
below). Moreover, of the sixteen libraries previously referred to as containing copies of 
Emile (see note 11 above), only seven also included the Nouvelle H éoise; and in six of the 
libraries which held copies of Emile, no other of Rousseau’s works appeared. 

43 Universal Magazine, txvitt (1781), 225-228. In examining the files of over one hundred 
eighteenth-century periodicals, I found over seventy extracts and quotations from Emile, 
and only twenty-seven from the Nouvelle H éloise, which was the next work of Rousseau in 
point of frequency. Furthermore, I have noted ninety-five comments on Emile as compared 
with eighty-three on the Nouvelle H éloise (see the remainder of this article and my “Eight- 
eenth-Century English Reactions to the Nouvelle H éloise,”” PMLA, 11 (1937), 803-819. 
Frequent and lengthy reviews of Emile appeared in current periodicals (see the Monthly 
Review, xxvui (1762), 152-153, 212-227, 258-267, 342-358, xxvim (1763), 1-14, 81-96; 
London Chronicle, x11 (1762), 4, 27, 279, 291-292, 299, 307-308, 316; Critical Review, xiv 
(1762), 250-270, xv (1763), 21-34; Annual Register, v (1762), 225-237; Gentleman’s Maga- 
sine, xxxiI (1762), 523-525. Seven pamphlets were devoted exclusively to a critical evalua- 
tion of Emile (for citations, under dates of 1763, 1764, 1765, 1766, 1767, 1782, 1783, see 
notes 81, 82, and my “Bibliography,” as cited in note 9 above), while only one, a spurious 
Satire of M. Voltaire .. . against M. Rousseau’s New Eloisa (see the Library, 1 (1761), 335), 
was evoked by the Nouvelle H éloise. 

1 Lectures on Education (1789), as quoted by Jacques Pons, L’éducation en Angleterre 
entre 1750 et 1800. Apercu sur Pinfluence pédagogique de J. J. Rousseau (Paris, 1919), pp. 
42, 71-73. 

48 Although I have examined periodicals and literary productions of all types issued in 
fairly even proportion throughout the century, I noted a distinct preponderence of com- 
ment during the final decade. Naturally one finds much discussion when the book was first 
published. From 1762 to 1770, I noted thirty-one opinions; 1770-80; four; 1780-90, eight- 
een; and 1790-1800, forty-two. 

A. F. Tytler states that Emile resulted in several essays on pedagogy (Memvirs of . . . 
Henry Home (Edinburgh, 1807], 1, 213). Note should be taken of the approval of some of 
Rousseau’s pedagogical tenets by Mrs. Catherine Macaulay, R. L. and Maria Edgeworth, 
the Reverend David Williams, Dr. James Fordyce, Dr. John Gregory, Mrs. Hester 
Chapone, Lord Chesterfield, and William Godwin (see notes below, and Jacques Pons, 
op. cit.). The marked effect of Emile on the educational novel has been studied (see A. M. 
Stevens, Rousseau’s Influence on the Educational Novel, M. A. thesis, University of Chicago, 
1912). For a study of the influence on the “novels of a purpose,” see Adolf Frisch, Der 
Revolutionire Roman in England, seine Beeinflussung durch Rousseau (Pforzheim, 1914). 
See also Pons, op. cit. 
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them into Sophies, and only after ten years of effort did he acknowledge 
failure.'7 Lady Kildare,* Lord Kames,’* and the Reverend David Wil- 
liams were also disciples.*® Rousseau’s biographer for the Encyclopedia 
Britannica (1797) was even led to assert that the Genevan’s pedagogical 
system “deserves to be put in practice, and with some modifications it 
has been.” 

The vogue of Emile had definite limits, however. In 218 private li- 
braries of the period, at least fifteen other works appeared more fre- 
quently.” The prediction of Rousseau’s cousin in London proved to be 
accurate, in the main: “mais quant au plan général d’éducation, nos gens 
ne l’approuveront ni ne |’adopteront.”** Numerous essays on education 
made no mention of Rousseau, although they cited many other modern 
writers on that subject;* and contemporaneous influence probably 
sprang more from type and form than from content.* 

In short the diffusion of Emile in eighteenth-century England was 
wide, although far from unsurpassed. It was somewhat more extensive 
than the Nouvelle Héloise, and thus Emile ranked first among Rousseau’s 
works. Héloise was probably read by a greater number, but the wide- 
spread discussion aroused by Emile spread its fame further. As in the 
case of the Discours sur .. . l’inégalité (1755), the strongest evidence of 
diffusion is the tremendous amount of unfavorable criticism.* From the 
standpoint of chronology, the only noticeable feature is an increased in- 
terest during the last decade of the century. This apparently resulted 


17 See the essay on Day by Anna Seward, Some Literary Eccentricities, ed. John Fyvie 
(London, 1906), pp. 44 ff., and the biography of Day in DNB. 

18 Lady Kildare offered to provide a home in England for Rousseau if he would act as 
preceptor to her daughters (see letter of Mrs. Delany to Lady Andover, September 4, 
1766, Autobiography and Correspondence of Mary Granville (London, 1862), 1, 67. 

19 Lord Kames writes of several northern families who tried to follow Rousseau’s sug- 
gestions concerning increased liberties for children (Loose Hints on Education, Edinburgh, 
1781, pp. 54 ff.). 

%° The Reverend David Williams attempted to conduct his school for boys according to 
Rousseau’s principles (Lectures on Education, as cited in note 14 above). 

31 xvi, 533-534. 2 See J. H. Warner, “A Bibliography,” of. cit., and note 11 above. 

%3 Letter of December 30, 1762, as quoted by L. J. Courtois, “Les séjour de Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau en Angleterre,” Annales de la société Jean Jacques Rousseau, v1 (1910), 253. 

* For examples, note “The Superiority of Modern Education over the Ancient,” Lounger, 
1 (1786), 301-311; Microcosm (1787), pp. 373-383; Bee; or Literary Weekly Intelligencer, 
xv (1793), 41-47, 84-95, 162-168, 232-236. 

% See note 16 above; C. E. Vaughan, “Sterne and the Novel of His Times,” CHEL, x, 
65-66; and Wilbur L. Cross, The Development of the English Novel (New York, 1917), pp. 
84-88. 

% See J. H. Warner, “The Reaction in Eighteenth-Century England to Rousseau’s 
Two Discours,’”? PMLA, xvi (1933), 486-487; and Warner, “A Bibliography,” of. cit., 
pp. 244-247. 
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from the belief that Rousseau was a prime cause of the French Revolu- 
tion and from the increased attention to educational problems.”’ 


II 


Evidently the London publishers, Becket and DeHondt, were satis- 
fied with the work of William Kenrick as translator of the Nouvelle 
Héloise (1760) for they again employed him to translate the Emile 
(1762). Furthermore, Kenrick’s work was used in all but two of the 
eighteenth-century English editions. The issues of 1763 and 1765 (?) 
bore the name of Thomas Nugent, another experienced translator from 
the French.” 

Kenrick had confessed his intention to improve upon his original 
whenever Rousseau lacked “propriety of thought and accuracy of ex- 
pression” or whenever Rousseau’s diction was “vague and diffuse.’ 
Nugent did not publish his theories of translation, but it is clear that 
he did not take as many liberties as Kenrick.** Another difference resulted 
from divergent theological positions. The orthodoxy of Nugent resulted 
in the translaticn of “L’inspiré” as “The Believer,” while the more liberal 
Kenrick chose the less attractive appellation, ““Dogmatist.””” 

Kenrick anonymously led rather general applause of his own version 
of Emile,* while at least one critic agreed with Kenrick in denouncing 
the work of Nugent.™ In order to study the bases of these opinions, I pre- 


27 For Burke’s comment on Rousseau’s fame among the French revolutionists, see 
Burke’s Letter toa Member of the National Assembly, in Works (Bohn Library), 1, 539-541. 
For evidence of interest in pedagogy, see notes 3 and 4 above. 

28 The title page did not carry the name of Kenrick; instead, the phrase, ‘““The Translator 
of Eloisa,” was used. 

29 Nugent brought to his work more experience in translating from the French than 
Kenrick. Nugent had translated J. B. DuBos’ Réflexions critiques sur la poésie (1719) in 
1748, J. Burlamaqui’s Principes de la loi naturelle (1747) in 1748, Montesquieu’s L’esprit des 
lois (1748) in 1752, and Voltaire’s Essai sur les maurs (1756) in 1759. Although he had also 
written several essays on travel and the law, Nugent was not so widely known as Kenrick 
(see R. B. Sewall, “William Kenrick as Translator and Critic of Rousseau,”’ PQ, xx (1941), 
58-68). 

%° See Kenrick’s preface to Eloisa, ed. 2 (London, 1761), 1, viii—xi. * See below. 

For Nugent’s version, see Emilius, or an Essay on Education (London, 1763), m, 73; 
for Kenrick’s, see Emilius and Sophia (London, 1767), 111, 116-120. This religious differ- 
ence is further verified in the excerpts quoted below; Kenrick translated “l’Evangile” 
(1. 5) in 1. 13 as “scripture,” while Nugent employed “sacred volume” (I. 12). 

% See Kenrick’s review of Emile in Monthly Review, xxvii (1763), 135; and Kenrick’s 
Observations on Mr. Rousseau’s New System of Education, with some Remarks on the Different 
Translations of that Celebrated Work (London, 1763)—announced in London Chronicle, 
xu (1763), 87, and discussed by R. B. Sewall, op. cit.). See further praise in European 
Magazine, x (1786), 20. Cf. also the praise of Kenrick’s version of the Nouvelle H éloise 
in Critical Review, x11 (1761), 203-211; Gentleman’s Magazine, xxx1 (1761), 62; and London 
Chronicle, 1x (1761), 531. * London Chronicle, x111 (1763), 87. 
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sent two excerpts which include both brief and lengthy periods as well as 
both “eloquent” and unemotional passages. The first excerpt is the fa- 
mous defense of the Bible in the “Profession de foi,”’ the portion so often 
cited by English partisans of Rousseau. The second is from the well- 


known argument against the swaddling of infants. 


ORIGINAL 


Je vous avoue aussi 
que la majesté des Ecri- 
tures m’étonne, la sain- 
teté de l’Evangile parle 
a mon cceur. Voyez les 
livres des Philosophes 
avec toute leur pompe; 
qu’ils sont petits prés de 
celui-la! Se peut-il qu’un 
livre a la fois si sublime 
& si simple, soit l’ou- 
vrage des hommes? ... 
Est-ce-la le ton d’un en- 
thousiaste ou d’un ambi- 
tieux sectaire? Quelle 
douceur, quelle pureté 
dans ses mceurs! Quelle 
grace touchante dans ses 
instructions! quelle ele- 
vation dans ses maximes! 
quelle profonde sagesse 
dans ses discours! quelle 
présence d’esprit, quelle 
finesse & quelle justesse 
dans ses réponses! Quel 
empire sur ses passions!** 


NUGENT 


I acknowledge to you 
that the majesty of the 
scriptures astonishes me, 
and the sanctity of the 
gospel fills me with rap- 
ture. Look into the writ- 
ings of the philosophers, 
with all their pomp and 
parade; how trivial they 
appear, when compared 
to this sacred volume. Is 
it possible, that a book 
so simple and yet so sub- 
lime, should be the work 
of man? ... Is the style 
that of an enthusiast or 
of a sectary inflated with 
ambition? What sweet- 
ness, what purity in his 
morals! What force, 
what persuasion in his 
instructions! His max- 
ims how sublime! His 
discourses how wise and 
profound! Such presence 
of mind, such beauty 
and precision in his an- 
swers! Such empire over 
his passions!** 


KENRICK 


I will confess to you 
further that the majesty 
of the sciptures strikes 
me with admiration, as 
the purety of the gospel 
hath its influence on my 
heart. Peruse the works 
of our philosophers with 
all their pomp of diction; 
how mean, how con- 
temptible are they, com- 
pared with the scripture! 
Is it possible that a book 
at once so simple and so 
sublime should be merely 
the work of men?... 
Do we find that he as- 
sumed the tone of an en- 
thusiast or ambitious 
sectary? What sweet- 
ness, what purety in his 
manners! What an af- 
fecting gracefulness in 
his delivery! What sub- 
limity in his maxims! 
What profound wisdom 
in his discourses! What 
presence of mind, what 
subtility [sic], what truth 
in his replies! How great 
the command over his 
passions!” 


% Emile ou de V éducation, ed. 1 (Amsterdam, 1762), 1, 179-180. 
% Emilius, or an Essay on Education (London, 1763), 1, 86-87. 
37 Emilius and Sophia (London, 1767), 111, 136-137. 





ORIGINAL 


Nous ne sommes pas 
encore avisés de mettre 
au maillot les petits des 
chiens, ni des chats; voit- 
on qu’il résulte pour eux 
quelque inconvénient de 
cette négligence? Les 
enfans sont plus lourds: 
d’accord: mais 4 propor- 
tion ils sont aussi plus 
foibles. A peine peuvent- 
ils se mouvoir; comment 
s’estropieroient-ils? Si on 
les éterdoit sur le dos, 
ils mourroient dans cette 
situation, comme la tor- 
tue, sans pouvoir ja- 
mais se retourner.*® 
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NUGENT 


We have never yet be- 
thought ourselves of 
swaddling cloaths for 
puppies and kittens; and 
yet does there result 
from thence any incon- 
veniency in regard to 
those animals? Children 
are, I grant you, more 
heavy and unwieldy; but 
they are in proportion 
more feeble and helpless. 
Scarce have they a power 
to move, how then is it 
possible they should do 
themselves harm? Were 
they laid on their backs, 
they would die in that 
posture, like the tor- 
toise, without being able 
to turn themselves.*® 
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KENRICK 


We have not as yet 
taken it into our heads 
to swathe puppies or 
kittens; do we see 
any great inconvenience 
those animals labour un- 
der from our negligence? 
Infants, you will say, are 
not so alert; I grant it: 
but if they are more 
heavy, they are also pro- 
portionably feeble. They 
are hardly able to move, 
much less to maim them- 
selves: nay, if you lay 
them on their backs, 
they must perish in that 
position, like the tor- 
toise, not having the 
power to turn them- 
selves.‘ 


Obviously the translations have much in common. Although deviation 





from the original is less frequent than in Kenrick’s translation of the 
Nouvelle Héloise (1760),“' both Nugent and Kenrick added, omitted, and 
altered at will. Especially, both translators felt free to “improve” upon 
their original in those instances of deficiency in “‘nicety and correct- 
ness,’*? This ““Augustan” attitude is reflected in the refusal of both Ken- 
rick and Nugent to translate literally the phrase “parle 4 mon cceur.” 
To them, this was obviously an extravagant personification.” The origi- 


% Emile, ou de V éducation, ed. 1 (Amsterdam, 1762), 1, 28. 

3° Emilius or an Essay on Education (London, 1763), 1, 17-18. 

4 Emilius and Sophia (London, 1767), 1, 20. 

“1 The causes for this were the more prosaic nature of Emile and the fewer brief, abrupt, 
and parallel phrases. Nugent made twelve significant changes in the first impassioned pas- 
sage and four in the second more prosaic selection, while Kenrick made thirteen in the first 
and six in the second. These differences are far out of proportion to the difference in the 
length of the passages. See Warner, op. cit., and Sewall, op. cit., on the English translation 
of the Nouvelle H éloise. 

Nugent used this phrase in the Preface of his translation (Emilius [London, 1763], p. 
viii), and Kenrick used similar words in his Preface (Eloisa, ed. 2 (London, 1761], 1, pp. 
viii-xi). 

43 L]. 5-6. Note also Kenrick’s change of “empire” to “command over” (1. 32). 
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nal punctuation was also disregarded;“ and words and phrases were 
added, usually with the purpose of clarification,“ but occasionally to 
provide greater coherence.” Furthermore both Kenrick and Nugent 
failed at times to catch the meaning of their original.” We should also 
note that fewer changes were found necessary in the more unimpassioned 
portions exemplified by the second quotation.** In such passages, the 
periods were longer and hence more like the flowing English prose then in 
vogue. 

Nevertheless, certain differences between the translations are notice- 
able. In his eager desire to improve upon his original, Kenrick took the 
greater liberties.“° He also employs a more energetic style and diction 
than Nugent.® The latter, on the other hand, translated much more 
literally and thus produced a volume of the type condemned by Kenrick 
as a “thin gause spread over the original.”™ 

The total effect of the work of both translators was that much of 
Rousseau’s original vigor was lost, although not to the degree evident 
in the Nouvelle Héloise. This loss was caused chiefly by the substitution 
of longer periods and by occasional rejection of striking figures. In spite 
of Kenrick’s arrogant attitude, he approximated the forcefulness of the 
original more closely than Nugent. This resulted from Kenrick’s reten- 
tion of more of the rhythm of Rousseau’s parallelisms and from Ken- 


rick’s more concrete English diction. Clearly, Rousseau did not suffer 
in English translation as much as Voltaire. 


“ For changes of all sorts, including changing exclamation points to periods, see ll. 8, 
10, 12, 13, 22, 43, 44, 48 of Nugent, and Il. 2, 10, 12, 14, 30, 41, 44, 47, 48 of Kenrick. 

* For this purpose, Kenrick added “scripture” (1. 13), “those animals” (1. 39), and “‘of 
diction” (1. 10); while Nugent added “sacred volume”’ (1. 12) and “those animals” (1. 41). 

“ Note the addition of “and” in |. 4 and 1. 38 by Nugent, and of “as” in 1. 5 by Kenrick. 

47 Note Nugent’s translation of “grace touchante” as “force” and “persuasion” (Il. 22- 
23), and Kenrick’s rendering of “instructions” as “delivery” (ll. 22-23, 25). The difficulties 
of translation are further exemplified by the translation of “mceurs” by Nugent as “morals” 
(1. 21) and by Kenrick as “manners” (1. 23). 48 See note 41 above. 

49 While Kenrick made only comparatively few more changes than Nugent (see notes 
41, 44 above), they were generally of a more radical nature. Note, for examples, the change 
from a question into a statement (II. 46-49), and the addition for emphasis of “contemp- 
tible” (1. 11), “merely” (1. 17), and “nay” (1. 48). 

5° Note the translation of ‘‘voyez” as “peruse” by Kenrick, rather than “look into” by 
Nugent (ll. 6, 7, 8); and the translation of “‘m’étonne”’ as “strikes me with admiration” by 
Kenrick (il. 3, 4) rather than as “astonishes me” by Nugent (ll. 3, 4). Note also Kenrick’s 
closer approximation of Rousseau’s parallelism (Il. 21-34). 

*! Kenrick’s preface to his version of the Nouvelle H éloise, cited in note 42. 

® Since Kenrick translated the Miscellaneous Works (1767) of five volumes in addition 
to the Nouvelle H éloise and Emile, his was a major role in the translation of Rousseau into 
English. His work was clearly above the average for translators of Voltaire; see Harold 
Bruce, “Voltaire on the English Stage,’”’ University of California Publications in Modern 
Philology, vir (1918), 2-3, and John W. Draper, “The Theory of Translation in the 
Eighteenth-Century,” Neophilologus, v1 (1921), 241-254. 
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III 


Turning to the reputation of Emile, we find that the style elicited much 
more praise than the content. In fact, the comment was predominantly 
favorable. Thomas Gray observed that the pedagogical proposals of 
Rousseau were “better expressed than ever they were before.” The most 
frequent epithet of praise was “eloquent.” Others included “animated,” 
“nervous,” “impetuous,” and “wild.” The vigor of Rousseau’s style was 
thus emphasized, but occasionally we also find the terms, “‘entertain- 
ing,” “agreeable,” “pretty,” “harmonious,” and “copious.” Even se- 
vere critics of the content approved the style. Mary Wollstonecraft, for 
example, asserted that it “renders absurdity plausible.’ The chief com- 
plaint was the paradoxes of Rousseau, while two critics maintained that 
an affectation of Montaigne resulted in “rudeness and asperity.’’*’ Hor- 
ace Walpole saw too much tautology.** However, Rousseau’s Scottish 
host, David Hume, was much more representative of British reaction to 
the Genevan’s style: 


All the writings of that author appear to me admirable, particularly on the head 
of eloquence; and if I be not much mistaken, he gives to the French tongue an 
energy, which it scarce seems to have reached in any other hands. . . . Though 
it [Emile] abounds in noble and shining passages, it gave me rather less pleasure 
than his former writings. However, it carries still the stamp of a great genius.** 


The most popular recommendations of Rousseau were those pertaining 
to early nurture and hardy training before the age of twelve. In particu- 
lar, his insistence that mothers should nurse their own children was 
widely applauded.®° Mrs. Macaulay approved the delay of formal educa- 


83 Letter to Thomas Wharton (1763), Works, ed. Gosse, m1, 151. 

5 Note especially the reviews cited in note 13. 

5% Vindication of the Rights of Woman, ed. 2 (London, 1792), pp. 23, 83. 

5 See the reviews cited in note 13 and Anna Seward, letter to Henry Cary (1789), Letters 
of Anna Seward (Edinburgh, 1811), 1, 282; Catherine Macaulay, Letters on Education 
(London, 1790), p. 205. 

5? Universal Magazine, xxxvii (1766), 166; Encyclopedia Britannica, ed. 3 (Edinburgh, 
1797), xv1, 533-536. A writer for the Annual Register (1762) complained of the length (v, 
225-237), while William Kenrick asserted that the novel was not well organized (Monthly 
Review, xxvu [1762], 212-217; for ascription of this review to Kenrick, see B. C. Nangle, 
The Monthly Review, First Series, 1749-89, Indices of Contributors and Articles (Oxford, 
1934). 

% Letter to H. S. Conway, September 28, 1762, Letters of Horace Walpole, ed. Toynbee 
(Oxford, 1903-05), v, 253. 

5 Letter to Madame Boufflers (1762), in Burton, Life of . . . Hume (1846), 1, 114. 

* An excerpt containing this exhortation appeared in English translation in the London 
Chronicle, x11 (1762), 4, 27. The Ecnyclopedia Britannica (1797) included an anecdote to 
the effect that Rousseau acknowledged to Buffon that the latter had preceded him in in- 
sisting on mothers nursing their own children. Buffon replied that only Rousseau had en- 
forced obedience (Edinburgh, 1797, xv1, 533-536). See also reviews cited in note 13. 
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tion and the principle of sparing the rod.** The Reverend David Williams, 
head of a school for boys, was likewise opposed to corporal punishment. 
The Edgeworths, however, were more cautious; they emphasized Rous- 
seau’s hesitancy to accede always to the child’s whims.* Lord Kames 
approved the methods of teaching children to act fearlessly in the dark, 
of subduing obstinacy, and of securing cooperation by explanation of 
resultant benefits.“ The Loiterer (1789) exclaimed ironically that it was 
reprehensible in Rousseau to urge exposure to the elements and that it is 
ungenteel to be able to bear fatigue or to face danger.™ 

Sophie, the complaisant mate of Emile, naturally aroused considerable 
enthusiasm, particularly before the vigorous attack on her by “the first 
of the feminists,” Mary Wollstonecraft. Alexander Abercromby, for 
example, asserted that the position of the house-wife was well described 
as “un empire de douceur, d’addresse, et de complaisance; ses ordres sont 
des caresses, ses menaces sont des pleurs.”™ 

While sentimental reactions were not so frequent as in the instance of 
the Nouvelle Héloise,“ they were often evident, particularly in the com- 
ment on Rousseau’s depiction of virtue as thrillingly pleasant. According 
to many, Rousseau’s emotional approach placed him among the “higher” 
class of philosophers, above those who, like Hobbes and Malebranche, 
depended solely on reason. One critic, for example, maintained that 
Rousseau’s philosophy is not “‘of the dry and factitious sort which con- 
sists of cold propositions of ethics and involves itself in a labyrinth of 
logical subtleties, but of that authentic, plain, and practical kind that 
regulates the feeling, while it interests the heart.’’** The Universal Maga- 
zine (1788) quoted the Journal de Paris to the effect that Rousseau was 
one who “inflamed the enraptured soul with the holy enthusiasm of vir- 


“1 Letters on Education (London, 1790), pp. 98, 126-127. 

* Lectures on Education (1789), as quoted by Pons, op. cit., p. 42. 

8 Maria and Richard L. Edgeworth, Practical Education (London, 1798), 1, 127. 

* Loose Hints on Education (Edinburgh, 1781), pp. 48, 52, 54, 233. Thomas Gray and 
Samuel Romilly also approved, but in more general terms (see letter of Gray to Thomas 
Wharton, Letters, ed. Tovey, 111, 17; and a letter of Romilly to Roget (1783) in Memoirs of 
the Life of Sir Samuel Romilly, Written by Himself (London, 1840), 1, 211-212. 

* No. 27 for August 1, 1789. The Loiterer: A Periodical Work in Two Volumes (Oxford, 
1789-90). 

The Lounger, Edinburgh, 1 (1785), 40. Note also the preface of Henrietta Colebrooke 
to her edition of Thoughts of Jean Jacques Rousseau (London, 1789). Mary Wollstonecraft 
cited James Fordyce, John Gregory, Mrs. Piozzi, Mrs. Hester Chapone, and Lord Chester- 
field as followers of Rousseau in this regard, and she devoted many pages to an attack on 
their position (Vindication [1792], pp. 206-258). 

87 See J. H. Warner, “The Basis of J.-J. Rousseau’s Contemporaneous Reputation in 
England,” MLN (April, 1940), pp. 272-273. 

8 Looker-on, No. 50, for April 27, 1793. 
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tue, and cast over morality the attractive colors of voluptuousness.’’® 
In true British fashion, James Beattie was more restrained: 


When one has long drudged in the dull and unprofitable pages of metaphysic, 
how pleasing the transition to a moral writer of true genius! Would you know 
what that genius is, and where it may be found? Go to Shakespeare, to Bacon, 
to Johnson, to Montesquieu, to Rousseau; and when you have studied them, re- 
turn, if you can, to Hume, and Hobbes, and Malebranche, and Leibnitz, and 
Spinosa. ... While you learned wisdom from the former, your heart exulted 
within you and rejoiced to contemplate the sublime and successful efforts of the 
human intellect.”° 


Rousseau’s beliefs that one should travel only to learn the habits of 
other peoples, that most travellers observe only superficially, and that 
the ideal method of travel is on foot won the approbation of the anony- 
mous author of Anecdotes of Polite Literature (1764). This writer was also 
the only one encountered who applauded Rousseau’s descriptions of ex- 
ternal nature.” The remarks on the liberty of the subject were occasion- 
ally approved,” as were the arguments against luxury, prejudice, and the 
stage.” 

As to favorable reaction to the work as a whole, we find that the most 


* rxxxmI, 263. See also Henry Fuseli, Remarks on the Writings and Conduct of J. J. 
Rousseau (1767) as quoted by Pons, of. cit., p. 28; Samuel Romilly, op. cit., 1, 23; Thomas 
Day, Preface to The Dying Negro (London, 1793); and Isaac Disraeli, Domestic Anecdotes 
on the French (London, 1794), p. 40. 

1 Essay on Truth (1770), in Essays (Edinburgh, 1776), pp. 291-293. For references to 
“nobly wild,” “elevated and subline” passages, “‘an intimate acquaintance with the human 
heart,” and “pathetic” descriptions, see letter of Reverend Daniel Malthus to Rousseau 
(1766) in L. J. Courtois, op. cit., v1 (1910), 204, 215, 216; Thomas Nugent, preface to 
Emilius (London, 1763), pp. viii ff.; Critical Review, xv (1763), 21-34; Gentleman’s Maga- 
sine, Lvt (1786), 501; Mary Wollstonecraft, op. cit., pp. 200-203. 

The term “pathetic” was especially frequent in comment on the sequel, Emile et Sophie, 
ou les solitaires (1778). In view of the events narrated, as the death of Emile’s son and the 
life of the hero as a slave to the Moors, this is not surprising. Current comment was pre- 
dominantly favorable; see Monthly Review, txvit (1783), 396-398; London Chronicle, L111 
(1783), 569; Hibernian Magazine for 1783, p. 400; Annual Register, xxv1 (1783), 171-178; 
William Kenrick, Preface to the sequel, Emilius and Sophia (London, 1783), tv, 171-174; 
and Capell Lofft, Remarks on the Letter of Mr. Burke (1791), as quoted in the Analytical 
Review, x1 (1791), 515-520. 

" 111, 77 ff. The author also indirectly applauds Rousseau’s description of the great emo- 
tional effects attendant on the sight of sublime objects (v, 54). Approval was also expressed 
of the benevolence of the author of Emile, of his contempt for riches (111, 77 ff.). 

% William Kenrick, Observations on Mr. Rousseau’s New System of Education (1763); 
Monthly Review, xxxit1 (1765), 37-46; quotations by Isaac Disraeli, op. cit., pp. 271, 340; 
and the Annual Register, xxxvu (1796), 486-488. For further discussion of this point, 
see Pons, of. cit., p. 26. 

% Universal Magazine, cxvit (1781), 225-228; Encyclopedia Britannica (ed. 3), xvi, 
533-536. These two passages exhibit much identical phraseology. 
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frequent type stressed Rousseau’s keen and useful insight into human 
nature. Thomas Day, the anonymous author of Letters concerning the 
State of the French Nation (1769), and William Godwin were especially 
emphatic. Godwin found numerous faults with the work, but it was “the 
principal reservoir of philosophical truth as yet existing in the world.” 
Thomas Gray gives us this rather surprising but typically divided opin- 
ion: 

I doubt you [Thomas Wharton] have read Rousseau’s Emile ; everybody that has 
children should read it more than once, for though it abounds with his usual 
glorious absurdity, though his general scheme of education be an impractical 
chimera; yet there are a thousand lights struck out, a thousand truths better 
expressed than ever they were before, that may be of service to the wisest man. 
Particularly I think he has observed children with more attention and known 
their meaning and the working of their little passions better than any other 
writer.”5 


To conclude this section on favorable reactions to Emile, we should 
note that the strength of the new romantic movement can be seen in the 
pleasure with which writers noted the newness and “originality” of 
Rousseau’s proposals.” Even the conservative Critical Review (1762) 
exclaimed that “it is the subject only which is trite; very sentiment which 
is offered by Mr. Rousseau is perfectly original, and demonstrative of 
a singular cast of mind, a fine imagination, united with a solid judg- 
ment.’’?? William Godwin asserted that the world is greatly indebted 
to the Genevan for “the magnitude and originality of his speculations.’’”* 
The very promiscuity of reference and quotation from Emile is pertinent 
although it is impossible to ascertain the proportion which came from 


1% Enquiry concerning Political Justice (1793), (New York, 1926), 11, 33-34. See also re- 
views cited in note 13; the editor of J. J. Rousseau, Thoughts on Different Subjects (London, 
1768), p. iii; Thomas Day, who was especially emphatic, letter to R. L. Edgeworth (1769), 
Memoirs of R. L. Edgeworth (London, 1821), 1, 221; and Le#ers, quoted by Pons, of. cit., 
pp. 27-28. 

% Letter to Thomas Wharton, August 5, 1763, Works, ed. Gosse (New York, 1890), 1, 
151-152. 

% See notes 77-79. Oliver Goldsmith and James Fordyce were the only writers noted 
who deplored this “newness”; see Goldsmith’s History of the Earth and Animated Nature 
(1774), (London, 1822), 1, 399; and Fordyce, Dialogues concerning Education (1765), as 
cited by Pons, of. cit., p. 80. 

Rousseau’s indebtedness to predecessors, however, was also noted. Rev. David Williams 
maintained that the differences between Locke and Rousseau were more apparent than real; 
see Lectures on Education (1789), as quoted by Pons, op. cit., p. 84. And Isaac Disraeli ob- 
served that Plutarch, Montaigne, and Locke provided the groundwork for Emile; see 
letters to the Reverend Mr. Roget, dated 1781 and 1783, in Curiosities of Literature (1791), 
(London, 1866), 11, 27, 340. ™ xv. 250-270. 

% The Enquirer (London, 1797), pp. 106-107. See also Anna Seward, letter to Henry 
Cary, May 29, 1789, in Letters (Edinburgh, 1811), m, 282. 
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favorable sources.”* Clearly the appeal of both translators for a fair, un- 
biased judgment of Emile in “the land of the free” bore some fruit.*® 


IV 


Nevertheless, unfavorable comment prevailed.* This was due chiefly 
to the principal cause of censure, the “Profession de foi du vicaire Savoy- 
ard.”® Although early critical comment was comparatively free from 
this complaint, later reviewers were bitter.** Rousseau’s questioning the 
miracles of the Bible was sufficient to brand him as a heretic. John Wes- 
ley typifies many who referred loosely to Rousseau, Hume, and Voltaire 
as deists and “infidels,’’* while Hannah More and William Blake ac- 


7 In addition to the references cited in notes 13, 17, 56, 63, 69, 76, see the description 
of the hero in Sentimental Magazine, 1v (1776), 166-168; the comment on friendship in 
General Magazine, 1 (1776), 503; the story of the old man who takes his son to a hospital 
for venereal diseases to show the evils of excessive sexual indulgence (London Chronicle, 
xu [1762], 316); Iustrations of Maxims . . . in the Second Book of Rousseau’s Emile (Lon- 
don, 1783) and Critical Review, tv1 (1783), 261-272). Quotations on gratitude and jealousy, 
taken from the Thoughts of Jean Jacques Rouseau (1789), appeared in the Scots Magazine, 
Lr (1789), 163-164; and Samuel Rogers quoted the statement: “Le savoir de notre siécle 
tend beaucoup plus 4 détruire qu’a édifier,” preface to Epistle to a Friend (1798), Complete 
Poetical Works (Boston, 1854), p. 100. 

8° See the prefaces to their translations, as cited in notes 39, 40. 

81 Although I did not find the “universal outcry” against Emile which the Monthly 
Review reported (xxvitt [1763], 568), unfavorable opinion prevailed. Of the seventy-five 
expressions of opinion noted, twenty-one were wholly favorable and twenty-one were en- 
tirely unfavorable. However, the great preponderance of emphasis in the remaining thirty- 
three expressions was unfavorable. Furthermore, only two of the seven critical pamphlets 
devoted specifically to Emile (see note 13 above) were predominantly favorable. They were 
William Kenrick’s Observations on Mr. Rousseau’s New System of Education (1763) and 
Illustrations of the Maxims and Principles of Education in the Second Book of Rousseau’s 
Emile (1783). 

* Twenty-two of the 122 opinions on Emile which I gathered referred specifically to its 
religious instruction. Four of the seven critical pamphlets specifically devoted to Emile 
attacked the religious position of the ‘‘Profession” (see notes 13, 81): A Letter to the Reverend 
Vicar of Savoy, Translated from the German of J. Moser by J. A. F. Warnecke (1765); The 
Truth of the Christian Religion Vindicated from the Objections of Unbelievers; particularly 
of John James Rousseau; By the Editors of the Christian’s Magazine (1766); Considerations 
upon the Miracles of the Gospel in Answer to the Difficulties Raised by Mr. John James 
Rousseau. Translated from the French by D. Claparéde by... the Christian’s Magazine 
(1767); Remarks on Mr. Rousseau’s “Emilius” ; in which the Celebrated Profession of Faith 
of a Savoyard Curate is Particularly Considered (1782). One can well agree with the conclu- 
sion of William Kenrick that the “Profession de foi” was the chief object of attack on Emile 
(Monthly Review, xxviu [1763], 135). Kenrick’s article was reprinted in the Scots Magazine 
(xxvumt [1766], 13-14) and in the London Chronicle (x1 [1766], 127). 

83 Compare the expressions cited in note 13 with those in notes 84-91. 

* John Wesley, Journal (London, 1903), 11, 367; rv, 16; and a sermon, “The Unity of 
the Divine Being,” Works, ed. Emory, 11, 432; an excerpt from St. James Chronicle in Col- 
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cused the Genevan of hypocrisy. Blake also comes to the defense of “‘the 
spiritually religious,” such as monks and Methodists: 


Voltaire, Rousseau, Gibbon, Hume charge the spiritually Religious with hypoc- 
ricy; but how a Monk or a Methodist either, can be a hypocrite, I cannot con- 
ceive. .. . Voltaire! Rousseau! you cannot escape my charge that you are Phar- 
isees and hypocrites; for you are constantly talking of the virtues of the human 
heart, and particularly of your own, that you may accuse others, and especially 
the Religious, whose errors you, by this display of pretended virtue, chiefly design 
to expose. Rousseau thought Men good by nature: he found them evil, and found 
no friend. Friendship cannot exist without Forgiveness of Sins continually.™ 


Mrs. Mary Delany, Blue Stocking queen and friend of John Wesley, 
preferred to entrust the religious education of her children to a “down- 
right honest parson” rather than to Rousseau,™ while Major Cart- 
wright observed in Emile the “pernicious tenets” of Hume.*? Henry 
Home (Lord Kames), Scottish jurist and author of Elements of Criticism 
(1762) objected to the postponement of religious instruction until the 
age of fifteen.** The eminent exponent of romance, Hugh Blair, noted 
the unusual combination of enthusiasm and skepticism in Rousseau;** 
while Helen Williams, traveller, admitting the general superiority 
of Rousseau and other French philosophers, deplored their lack of 
“pious sentiments.”* James Beattie again represented a prevalent 
British reaction when he praised Rousseau’s characterization of Jesus 
(see excerpt in section II above) at the same time that he deplored Rous- 
seau’s skepticism. Inasmuch as Beattie’s opinion is typical, detailed, and 
explanatory of Rousseau’s middle position between the orthodox and the 
unorthodox, I quote at length: 

But what he [Rousseau] says . . . of the absurdities which he fancies to be con- 
tained in the sacred History,—of the impropriety of the evidence of miracles,— 
of the analogy between those of Jesus Christ and the tricks of jugglers,—of the 





lins, Voltaire, Montesquieu, and Rousseau in London (London, 1908), p. 240; Bishop Hurd, 
Sermon xv (1772), Works (London, 1811), v1, 257; Clara Reeve, Progress of Romance 
(London, 1785), 11, 19 ff.; Gentleman’s Magazine, tx (1793), 750; txvim (1798), 473, 679. 

% “‘To the Deists,” preface to Jerusalem (1804), Poetical Works, ed. Sampson (Oxford, 
1913), p. 396; Hannah More, Strictures on the Modern System of Female Education (1799), 
in Works (London, 1835), m1, 173. 

% Letters to Miss Dewes and Lady Andover (1766), Autobiography and Correspondence 
of Mary Granville, Mrs. Delany (London, 1862), 1, 67, 80. 

87 This is in spite of the fact that John Cartwright was a political liberal sympathetic 
with the American Revolution; see his letter to Miss D- (1733), Life of . . . Major Cart- 
wright (London, 1826), 1, 49. 

*8 Loose Hints on Education (London, 1781), pp. 211-217. 
% Letter to David Hume (1766), in Burton, Life of . . . Hume (1846), 11, 312. 
% Tour in Switzerland (1798), as quoted in the Universal Magazine, c11 (1798), 330. 
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insignificancy and impertinence of prayer,—of the sufficiency of human reason 
for discovering a complete and confortable scheme of natural religion,—of the 
discouraging nature of the terms of salvation offered in the gospel,—of the 
measure of evidence that ought to accompany divine revelation (which, as he 
states it, would be incompatible with man’s free agency and moral probation) ,— 
what he says of these, and of severai other theological points of great importance, 
betrays a degree of ignorance and prejudice, of which, as a philosopher, as a 
scholar, and as a man, he should have been utterly ashamed. He appears to be 
distressed with his doubts; and yet, without ever having examined whether they 
be well or ill founded, scruples not to exert all his eloquence to infuse them into 
others; a conduct which I must ever condemn as illiberal, unjust, and cruel. . . . 

Rousseau is, in my opinion, a great philosophical genius, but wild, irregular, 
and often self-contradictory; disposed, from the fashion of the times, and from 
his desire of being reputed a bold speaker and a free-thinker, to adopt the doc- 
trines of infidelity; but of a heart too tender, and an imagination too lively, to 
permit him to become a thorough-going infidel. . . . 

To conclude: The writings of this author, with all their imperfections, may be 
read by the philosopher with advantage, as they often direct to the right observa- 
tion and interpretation of nature; and by the Christian without detriment, as the 
cavils they contain against religion are too slight and too paradoxical to weaken 
the faith of any one who is tolerably instructed in the principles and evidence of 
Christianity. To the man of taste they can never fail to recommend themselves 
by the irresistible charms of the composition.” 


Favorable reaction to Rousseau’s discussion of religion in Emile was 
comparatively rare;*? even the unorthodox joined in the attack. David 


"! On the Nature and Immutability of Truth (1770), in Essays (Edinburgh, 1776), pp. 
292-293. This excerpt also appeared in the Universal Magazine (txvim [1781], 227-228). Cf. 
Thomas Nugent, preface, of. cit., pp. viii ff. The author of the article on Rousseau in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica (1797) approved Rousseau’s encomium on the New Testament 
but deplored his alleged emphasis on “natural” religion and human reason (xv1, 533-536). 
Contrast these reactions with the violent and unmitigated objections of Reverend Thomas 
Rennell (sermon as quoted by the Gentleman's Magazine, txmt [1793], 255), of the Rev- 
erend John Brown (Sermons on Various Subjects (1764) as reviewed by the Monthly 
Review, xxx [1764], 301-309), and of the author of Christianity Older than the Religion of 
Nature (see his letter to the editor, Royal Magazine, x [1764], 95-100). 

® William Kenrick was almost unique in asserting that Rousseau had not advocated 
doctrines abhorrent to “‘a faithful believer in the rational tenets of true religion” (Observa- 
tions, op, cit., as quoted in the Monthly Review, xxvii1 [1763], 144-147). The anonymous 
author of Anecdotes of Polite Literature (1764) excused Rousseau because of his youthful 
contacts with both deism and Catholicism. The critic also applauded Rousseau’s praise of 
the moral influence of Christianity (11, 86 ff.). Boswell pitied the religious uncertainty of 
Rousseau (Life of Johnson, ed. Hill, 1, 14). James Mackintosh maintained that Rousseau 
had attacked the Church, not Christianity (Vindiciae Gallicae; or a Defence of the French 
Revolution (Philadelphia, 1791], p. 139); and James E. Smith, noted liberal and traveler, 
believed Rousseau favorable to religion (Sketch of a Tour on the Continent [1792], as quoted 
in Memoirs, ed. Lady Smith [London, 1832], 1, 293-297). As a result of this opinion, Smith 
became unwelcome at the Court and unpopular with the clergy (see notes 84, 91, and the 
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Hume is said to have exclaimed that Rousseau had “a hankering after 
the Bible, and indeed is little better than a Christian in his own way.”™ 
Edward Gibbon complained of narrow-mindedness in religion and agreed 
in substance with a reviewer that if Rousseau were in control of the gov- 
ernment “‘we should soon see a Consensus drawn, not from the Cate- 
chism of Heidelberg, but from that of the Savoyard Vicar.”™ The charge 
of Mary Wollstonecraft, on the other hand, was that Rousseau was both 
inconsistent and irreverent when he insisted on the goodness of God as 
well as on the badness of God’s creature, man. 

Following the excesses of the French Revolution, English reactions 
were increasingly antagonistic. French philosophers were indiscrimi- 
nately charged with having “sapped the foundations of religion and mo- 
rality.””** Edmund Burke did not stress the subject of religion in his fa- 
mous attack on Rousseau in the Reflections on the Revolution in France 
(1790), but Lord Auckland exclaimed, “Voltaire, Rousseau, Mirabeau 
and Marat! All religion superseded by the goddess of reason,”*’ and the 
Earl of Exeter burned his volumes of Rousseau, Voltaire, Bolingbroke, 
Raynal, and the Encyclopédie. 

Next in order of frequency, though indeed far less common, was the 
conception of the ideal woman as of the dependent type. Clara Reeve, 
Hannah More, and Anna Seward joined others in denouncing Rousseau’s 


heroine, Sophie, for her immoral influence.*® Joseph Warton complained 
of the “blasphemies against the passion of love,’°° and Thomas Day 





biography of Smith in DNB). Clearly Rousseau again erred as to English reactions when 
he asserted that the English clergy regarded him as a staunch defender of the faith (Rous- 
seau’s letter to du Peyrou, March 14, 1766, in Geuvres, Hachette edition [Paris, 1909-1912], 
x1, 316). 

% According to the Earl of Charlemont, these were the words of Hume during a conver- 
sation in 1766 (Francis Hardy, Memoirs of the Earl of Charlemont (1812) as quoted in 
Letters of David Hume to W. Strahan (Oxford, 1888], p. 18). 

™ Gibbon, letter of 1766 (?), as quoted by Read, Historic Studies in Vaud, Berne, and 
Savoy (London, 1897), 1, 360. 

% Vindication of the Rights of Woman (London, 1792), pp. 20, 22. 

% An anonymous writer for the Anthologia Hibernica, 1 (1793), 435-436. 

*7 William Eden (1744-1814), the first Lord Auckland, was a well known statesman and 
diplomatist during the ascendancy of Pitt the Elder; see his Remarks on the Circumstances 
of the War, as quoted in the Hibernian Magazine (1796), Pt. 1, p. 10. 

8 Gentleman’s Magazine, txviut (1799), 718. 

* Reeve, Progress of Romance (London, 1785), 11, 19 ff.; More, Strictures on the Modern 
System of Female Education (1799), in Works (London, 1835-1836), 11, 28-33; More, A 
Thought on the Manner of Educating Children (1783), in Works (New York, 1855), pp. 211, 
458. Seward, letter to Henry Cary, May 29, 1789, Letters (Edinburgh, 1811), 1, 282; 
Annual Register, v (1762); 225-237; Mary Wollstonecraft, op. cit., pp. 99-100, 200. 

100 Fssay on the Genius and Writings of Pope (1756-82), 5th ed (London, 1806), 1, 305, n. 
Warton’s reference is probably to Rousseau’s emphasis on the physical basis of love and on 
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argued from his own experience that girls can not be trained to be like 
Sophie.’ But the most spirited attack was led by Mary Wollstonecraft 
during the closing years of the century. She ridiculed the assertions that 
women should never feel independent and that obedience is of more im- 
portance than virtue. Sophie is unnatural; girls are not innately atten- 
tive to dolls and dresses. Unlike Sophie, women should be learned and 
self-reliant. They need not conform to the religion of their husband, and 
it is not their chief duty to please the opposite sex.’™ 

Certain specific pedagogical proposals for children between the ages 
of five and fifteen were also unpopular.'® Oliver Goldsmith wisely pro- 
tested against plunging infants daily into cold water and against keeping 
their feet wet in order to strengthen their powers of resistance,!™ while 
both William Godwin and the Edgeworths deplored the advocacy of 
deceit on the part of the instructor. Godwin, in fact, maintained that 
Rousseau’s entire system was “a series of tricks, a puppet-show exhibi- 
tion.” 





the impermanence of love between the sexes. Mrs. Hester Piozzi, however, noted that Rous- 
seau and Samuel Johnson were in accord on the latter point (Anecdotes of the Late Samuel 
Johnson [1786] in Johsonian Miscellanies, ed. Hill, 1, 220). 

101 S. H. Scott, The Exemplary Mr. Day, 1748-89 (London, 1935), pp. 77-79. 

108 Op. cit..pp. 38, 45, 77-79, 87, 134, 171, 178, 182, 185, 203, 403. The Edgeworths also 
objected to Rousseau’s insistence on religious conformity, as well as to his remarks on dolls 
(op. cit., 1, 167, 191, 276, 381; 11, 696-697). Mrs. Sawbridge Graham (Catherine Macaulay) 
concurred in the general tenor of Miss Wollstonecraft’s criticism (Letlers on Education 
(London, 1790], pp. 212-219. 

103 The insistence on a purely negative education until the age of twelve was particularly 
censured (see Lord Kames, William Roberts, Mary Wollstonecraft, op. cit., and Vicesimus 
Knox, Liberal Education (London, 1781], p. 16). Strong objection was also made to the sug- 
gestion to leave all punishment of the child to nature and to abandon teaching by precept; 
see Oliver Goldsmith, History of the Earth (1774), (London, 1822), 1, 399; a review of the 
Rev. Mr. Brown’s Sermons on Various Subjects (1764), in Monthly Review, xxx (1764), 
300-309; Critical Review, tv1 (1783), 267-272; the Edgeworths, op. cit., 1, 177-179. Re- 
viewers frequently disapproved the lack of insistence on obedience, the opposition to reason- 
ing with children, the arguments against early habit formation and against the use of 
fables; see reviews noted in note 13, also Edward Gibbon, Autobiographies (London, 1897), 
p. 44, and William Cowper, “Pairing Time Anticipated,” Poetical Works (Edinburgh, 
1865), u, 76. 

1% History of the Earth (1774), (London, 1822), 1, 399. 

1% R. L. and Maria Edgeworth, op. cit., 1, 191; Godwin, The Enquirer (London, 1797), 
p. 106. Miscellaneous criticism includes James Fordyce’s regret over the disregard of the 
classics (Dialogues concerning Education (1765) as cited by Pons, op. cit., p. 80° John Wes- 
ley’s objection to the statement that children never love old people (Journal (London, 
1903], 11, 367, under date of February 3, 1770), Jeremy Bentham’s accusation that Rous- 
seau advocated education of children by the state (Theory of Legislation (1788), (Oxford, 
1914], 1, 284); and William Roberts’ assertion that the eighteenth-century desire for sys- 
tematization had finally led to an assault on educaticn by Mandeville and Rousseau 
(Looker-On, m1 [1792], 206). 
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Various philosophical positions were also the objects of attack. Rous- 
seau’s own chief translator, William Kenrick, deplored Rousseau’s un- 
awareness that the physical sciences form the foundation of moral and 
political knowledge, that happiness may be found in any state or condi- 
tion of life, and that man is more generous than Rousseau’s three max- 
ims, somewhat reminiscent of Mandeville, would seem ti suggest.!® An- 
other critic attempted to disprove Rousseau’s theories concerning the 
freedom of the will by stating that therefrom comes the obviously false 
belief that man is the cause of all evil.!°7 Godwin deplored the fact that 
current pessimistic doctrines had forced Rousseau into over-emphasizing 
negative virtue,!* while Mary Wollstonecraft, with quite opposite con- 
ception of Rousseau’s thought, objected to his optimistic faith that “le 
tout est bien,’ and to his assertion that man is naturally a recluse."° 

Lastly, we should note general comment on Emile as a whole. Imprac- 
ticability was the most frequent charge, exemplified by such epithets as 
“chimeras” and “reveries of fancy.’ Walpole, Burke, and James Keir, 
biographer of Thomas Day, called attention to the fact that Rousseau 
had abandoned his own children to the inadequate care of an orphan 
asylum."? Even the sentimental Henry Fuseli, author of the pamphlet, 
Remarks on the Writings and Conduct of J. J. Rousseau (1767), asserted 
that “there is not one schoolmaster in the kingdom but what would 
heartily throw the book and all its nonsense in the Thames.’”™* Beattie 
and Godwin were more typically British in their restraint. According to 


1% As translated by Kenrick, the maxims are: “‘(1) It is not in the human heart to sym- 
pathize with those who are happier than ourselves, but with those only who are more 
miserable. (2) We pity in others those evils only from which we think ourselves exempt. 
(3) Our pity for the misfortunes of others is not measured by the quantity of evil, but by 
the supposed sensibility of the sufferers,”” Monthly Review, xxvim (1763), 1-4. 

107 Monthly Review, txvut (1782), 448-450. 

108 Enquiry concerning Political Justice (New York, 1926), 11, 33-34. 

10° For further comment on the relationship between Rousseau’s “optimism” and current 
philosophy, see Warner, “The Reaction ...to Rousseau’s Two Discours,” PMLA, 
xivu (1933), 471-487. 

119 Op. cit., pp. 19-22, 205. 

111 See reviews cited in note 13; Horace Walpole, letter to H. S. Conway, Sept. 28, 1762, 
Letters, ed. Toynbee, v, 253; James Keir, op. cit., pp. 29, 110; R. B. Fellowes, “Character of 
Rousseau,” Monthly Mirror, vit (1799), 71-72; the general conclusion of Edmund Burke, 
Letter to a Member of the National Assembly (1791), in Works (Bohn Library), 11, 540-541. 

112 Walpole, letter to Hannah More, March 23, 1793, Letters, ed. Toynbee, xv, 180; 
James Keir, op. cit., pp. 25 ff.; Burke, op. cit., 11, 536-537. 

113 P, 36. Note also, however, Fuseli’s assertion that “’twas the heart, ’twas strength of 
mind, ’twas the enthusiasm of benevolence that scattered flowers over Emile,” op. cit., 
p. 50. 
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the latter, Emile contains much sound philosophy but also a “perpetual 
mixture of absurdity and mistakes.’ 


Vv 


In retrospect it becomes clear that eighteenth-century British readers 
of Emile failed to grasp fully its central significance. In their absorbed 
attention to numerous details and digressions, they did not recognize its 
distinctive emphasis on education as an inner development rather than 
an injection from outside. If they had, they would probably have com- 
mented more extensively on the relationship between the pedagogy of 
Emile and the semi-primitivism of the two earlier Discours. 

Many praised, and I found none who blamed Rousseau for educating 
his hero according to “nature.” Mary Wollstonecraft even maintained 
that if Rousseau had truly followed the inner promptings, “he would not 
have drawn these crude inferences.””"® Only one critic objected to the 
secluded life of Emile."* As with the two earlier Discours, we find an in- 
crease in diffusion to be concurrent with a drop in reputation. Jacques 
Pons errs in stating that the novel “en Angleterre ne recontroit guére 
que d’enthusiastes admirateurs.”"” Although Emile stands at the head 
of Rousseau’s works in point of eighteenth-century English diffusion, 
and although this is no mean position, its reputation was predominantly 
unfavorable. 

James H. WARNER 


University of Michigan 


114 Enquiry concerning Political Justice (New York, 1926), 11, 33-34; Beattie, ““A Charac- 
ter of Rousseau, “Edinburgh Magazine and Review, 11 (1774-75), 14-15. For similar ex- 
pressions that Rousseau’s works are full of both “beauties and blemishes,” see Political 
Register, 1 (1767), 39-40; and Clara Reeve, op. cit., 1, 19 ff. 

18 Op. cit., p. 179; see also notes 76, 77, 78. 

116 James Keir, op. cit., pp. 25 ff. 

17 Op. cit., pp. 27, 30, 78. 











XLV 
GOETHE, FREIHEIT UND STURM-UND-DRANG 


EWOHNLICH charakterisieren literarhistorische Betrachtungen 

den Sturm-und-Drang als eine dichterisch-weltanschauliche Revo- 
lution, die in wuchtiger Auflehung gegen die Aufklarung fiir die Freiheit 
des Gefiihls, der Individualitat und der literarischen Form kampfte. 
Dabei wird Goethe, dem Dichter des Gétz, Urfaust, Werther und anderer 
artverwandter Dichtungen eine fiihrende Rolle zugeschrieben. In seinem 
klassischen Werke Geist der Goethezeit' hat Korff eingehend den philo- 
sophischen Hintergrund fiir diese Bewegung gezeichnet und nachge- 
wiesen, wie sie sich in der Dichtung im Sinne politischer, sozialer, meta- 
physischer und formaler Freiheit ausgewirkt hat. 

Daf Goethe aber in dieser Hinsicht nicht blo& eine fiihrende Rolle ge- 
spielt hat, sondern zugleich eine Ausnahmestellung innehat, wodurch 
das Gesamtbild der Bewegung um einen nicht unbedeutenden Zug be- 
reichert wird; daf dem Goethischen Sturm-und-Drange auch eine die 
Freiheitsidee stark bedingende, gelegentlich sogar verneinende Kehrseite 
zu eigen ist, das ist noch nicht in ganzlich befriedigender Weise dargetan 
worden. Diese Verhiltnisse etwas naiher zu untersuchen, ist der Zweck der 
vorliegenden Arbeit. 

Es soll dabei ebenso wenig daran geriittelt werden, daf die fragliche 
literarische Epoche, die Goethe vorwirtstragen half, wesentlich auf 
ethische und dsthetische Freiheit abzielte, wie die Tatsache verkannt 
werden, dafi die diesem Ideale innewohnende Problematik wenigstens 
in gewissem Sinne beriicksichtigt worden wire. Es scheint aber fraglich, 
ob bei diesen Betrachtungen der dichterisch allerdings nicht immer direkt 
ausgedriickte, aber doch sonst gut verbiirgte Determinismus Goethes, 
der schon in der fraglichen Periode ein deutliches Gepriige erlangt hatte 
und der sich nicht so leicht mit den Ideenkomplexen des Sturm-und- 
Dranges in Einklang setzen lat, geniigend zur Geltung gekommen ist. 
Eine Erganzung in diesem Sinne erscheint deshalb geboten. 

In dem angefiihrten Werke veranschaulicht Korff durch Hinweise 
besonders auf den Faust die Fragwiirdigkeit des Freiheitsideals, deren 
Kernpunkt die Diskrepanz zwischen dem auf Unendliches gerichteten 
Idealismus des menschlichen Geistes und dem Leben bildet.? Richtig 
wird hier der Selbstmordversuch Fausts als der Selbstbefreiungswille 
des gottgetriebenen Menschen in der das Géttliche fortwahrend be- 
schrankenden Welt erklirt. Was bei Faust nur Versuchung biieb, fiihrt 
bei Werther zur Tat: Das eigentliche Motiv seines Seltstmordes ist die 
Seligkeit der Befreiung und jene innere Wiedervereinigung mit Gott. 


1H. A. Korff, Geist der Goetheseit, 2 Bde. (Leipzig, 1923 u. 1930). * Ibid., 1, 297 ff. 
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Von einem etwas anderen Gesichtspunkte hat dann derselbe Verfasser 
das Freiheitsproblem an anderer Stelle betrachtet.* Hier wird die Span- 
nung Zwischen Gesetz und Freiheit als der innerste Kern von Goethes 
Lebensgefiihl und Lebensgesinnung angesehen. Bei dem jungen Goethe 
bedeutet Freiheit Individualitat, und es gilt, diese gegen die menschliche 
Gesellschaft und gegen Gott (=géttliche Gesetze) zu verteidigen.‘ Be- 
deutend ist die Festellung, da bei Goethe das Freiheitsgefiihl den Cha- 
rakter der Gesetzmafigkeit habe.’ Dementsprechend kampft er nicht 
fiir die Freiheit, sondern fiir die Rechtmafigkeit und Gesetzmafigkeit 
der Freiheit. Das dramatische Grundmotiv aller Dichtungen des jungen 
Goethe ist der tragische Widerstreit zwischen dem allgemeinen Charakter 
jedes Gesetzes und dem individuellen Charakter jedes einzelnen Falles. 
Er wendet sich gegen den Anspruch des Gesetzes, dem Individuum ge- 
geniiber allein im Rechte zu sein. 

Begriindet wird diese Stellungnahme zum Freiheitsproblem damit, daB 
Goethe der Erbe einer lzxgen Kulturtradition sei und aus der Auf- 
klérung hervorgegangen sei, die nach Erkenntnis der Gesetzmafigkeit 
der Welt strebte and Einordnung unter héhere Zwecke forderte.’ Goethes 
Freiheitsgefiihl sei also eine Reaktion gegen diese Uberbetonung des 
Gesetzes;® und schlieflich auch damit, daf seine naturwissenschaftlichen 
Studien ihn des besonderen Verhiltnisses zwischen Freiheit und Gesetz 
hatten innewerden lassen.° 

Ohne Korffs hervorragende kritische Leistung auch nur im geringsten 
schmilern zu wollen, lieSe sich nun zu dem Gegenstand noch einiges 
Erginzendes hinzufiigen und manches von einer neuen Seite her beleuch- 
ten. 

Auffallend ist es in erster Linie, da Korff die spezifischeren und 
intimeren Erlebnisse des jungen Goethe nicht als Gestalter seiner Frei- 
heitsphilosophie erwahnt, und dies ist doch nach unseren neugewonnenen 
Einblicken in das Seelenleben von grofer Wichtigkeit. Auch lieSen sich 
die Begriffe “Gesetz” und “Gesetzlichkeit,’”’ mit denen Korff arbeitet 
und die er sicherlich gerade wegen ihrer allgemeinen, vielumfassenden 
Bedeutung gebraucht hat (man denke hier an Naturgesetzlichkeit, an 
die Anerkennung gesellschaftlicher Traditionen und Institutionen, an 
rechtliche oder politische Normen oder an die ethische Gesetzlichkeit 
einer “‘schénen Seele” wie Iphigenie u.a.) zur Feststellung von bestimm- 
ten Anschauungen des Dichters zuspitzen und spezialisieren. Wie gesagt, 
soll der Beitrag der vorliegenden Arbeit darin bestehen, die determini- 
stischen Gedankenginge des jungen Goethe im Sturm-und-Drang, oder 

*H. A. Korff, “Goethe,” Zeitschrift fiir Deutschkunde, xiv1 (1932), 130-154. 


* Ibid., p. 131. 5 Ibid., p. 132. 6 Tbid., p. 132. 
1 Ibid., pp. 142 f. 8 Ibid., p. 144. ® [bid., pp. 146 f. 
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besser gesagt: trotz des Sturm-und-Dranges, zu beleuchten. “Gesetz- 
maGigkeit” wire also hier mit Determinismus gleichzusetzen, und das 
bedeutet die Erkenntnis der gleichsam unabanderlichen, unerbittlichen 
Allgewalt des Schicksals, dem der Mensch machtlos gegeniibersteht, und 
dementsprechend die Verneinung des freien Willens. Um es in einer 
knappen Formulierung zusammenzufassen, handelt es sich also um Goe- 
thes deterministische Ideen, die schon im Sturm-und-Drang hervorkei- 
men und mit dieser Bewegung eigenartig kontrastieren, sowie die Be- 
griindung dieser Einstellung in dem persénlichen Erleben des jungen 
Dichters. 

Da& Goethe schon friih auf das Freiheitsproblem hingelenkt wurde, lag 
zum Teil an seiner um letzte Erkenntnisse ringenden Natur und den 
allgemeinen Zeitverhaltnissen. Er, der Dichter des Faust, der letzte 
grofe Erbe des Renaissancegeistes, konnte schlechterdings die Kulmina- 
tion der Aufklarung und das Heraufdimmern des Revolutionszeitalters 
nicht erleben, ohne sich immer wieder mit dem Freiheitsproblem ausein- 
anderzusetzen. Daf er sich der zum Nachsinnen iiber derartige Probleme 
anregenden Wichtigkeit seiner Epoche klar war, geht aus einer AuGerung 
hervor, die er am 25. Februar 1824 zu Eckermann gemacht hat: “Ich 
habe den grofen Vorteil, da& ich zu einer Zeit geboren wurde, wo die 
gréBten Weltbegebenheiten an die Tagesordnung kamen und sich durch 
mein langes Leben fortsetzten, so da& ich vom siebenjahrigen Kriege, 
von der franzésischen Revolution, und endlich von der ganzen Napoleo- 
nischen Zeit bis zum Untergange des Helden und den folgenden Ereig- 
nissen lebendiger Zeuge war. Hierdurch bin ich zu ganz anderen Resulta- 
ten und Einsichten gekommen, als allen denen méglich sein wird, die 
jetzt geboren werden und die sich jene grofen Begebenheiten durch 
Biicher aneignen miissen, die sie nicht verstehen.” Auch die Einfliisse, die 
von Rousseau, Herder und den anderen Bahnbrechern des Sturm-und- 
Dranges auf ihn einwirkten, muften von ihm Stellungnahme zu diesem 
Probleme fordern und ihn neue Einblicke gewihren. 

Weit wichtiger in diesem Zusammenhange ist aber das, was Goethe 
von sich aus an die Philosophie des Freiheitsproblems herangetragen hat. 
Abgesehen von dem unerklarlichen Mysterium der persénlichen Anlage 
waren es die Erlebnisse des jungen Goethe, welche die Bausteine zu seiner 
Weltanschauung und im besonderen zu seinen Ideen zur Freiheit liefer- 
ten, und es fragt sich, ob Gundolf in seiner Goethe-Biographie dem 
Menschen und selbst dem Dichter Goethe ganz gerecht geworden ist, 
indem er nur solchen Begebenheiten biographische Bedeutung zuerkannt 
hat, die sich in seinen Werken widerspiegeln. Denn mittelbar hat sich 
gewi alles in seine Dichtungen ergossen,was ihn beeindruckt hat; die 
Konfessionen seines Lebens sind gewif nicht nur der Niederschlag tief- 
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greifender Erlebnisse, sondern seines gesamten Lebens, seiner ganzen, 
unteilbaren Persénlichkeit. 

Fiir eine psychologisch begriindete Erfassung der Weltanschauung des 
jungen Goethe erscheint es unerlaiflich, sich auf Erlebnisse zu stiitzen, 
die dem Einflu8 Gundolfs zufolge neuerdings in den Hintergrund ge- 
riickt werden. Es handelt sich in erster Linie um das Verhiltnis des Leip- 
ziger Studenten zu Kitchen Schénkopf, and dann vielleicht um Nach- 
klange des jugendlichen Liebeserlebens in Frankfurt und der darauf- 
folgenden Lektiire stoischer Philosophen (besonders des Epictetus), 
deren nil admirari nil metuere inm Befreiung von seiner Leidenschaft ver- 
hieBen und die Unterordnung des Individuums unter die géttlichen und 
weisen Naturgesetze, die das Universum beherrschen, als Ideal hinstellen. 

Zweifellos waren seine Erfahrungen in Leipzig dazu angetan, ihn der 
Kompliziertheit des Freiheitsproblems innewerden zu lassen. In dem 
BewuBtsein, die Disziplin und Einschrankungen des vaterlichen Hauses 
hinter sich gelassen zu haben, gab er sich den Freuden und Leiden einer 
Liebschaft hin, machte Katchen Schénkopf den Hof, quilte sie mit seiner 
Eifersucht, kehrte den Hérsilen der Universitat den Riicken, vertauschte 
die Salons der vornehmen Gesellschaft mit etwas weniger respektablen 
gesellschaftlichen Regionen und erregte mit seinen tollen Streichen bei 
seinen Freunden gehérigen Ansto8. 

Die sittlich-sinnliche Gedankenspielerei der Anakreontik, die seinen 
Dichtungen aus jener Periode noch stark anhingt, beweist, da& er sein 
wahres Ich noch nicht gefunden hatte. Nur da, wo tieferes Erleben ihm 
das anakreontische Spielzeug jah entreifZt und auf echtere, tiichtigere 
GefiihlsiuGerungen besteht, gelingen ihm Verse, die man seinen grofen 
Konfessionen zurechnen darf. 

Dies war der Fall, als beispielsweise die Beziehungen des Leidenschaft- 
lichen und phantasiebegabten Jiinglings zu Kathchen so problematisch 
wurden, da sein inneres Gleichgewicht und seine innere Freiheit davon 
bedroht wurden. Bezeichnend fiir dieses Erlebnis ist das Gedicht ““Wah- 
rer Genu&,” in dem er Selbstbeherrschung als Bedingung fiir wahre 
Freiheit preist und damit schon seine spitere klassische Denkweise vor- 
ausahnen lat: 

Man kann in wahrer Freiheit leben 
Und doch nicht ungebunden seyn. 


Vermutlich spiegeln sich in diesen Versen Gedanken wieder, denen er in 
seiner erwahnten Lektiire stoischer Philosophen begegnet war. Einen 
noch gréGeren Anteil mag die am Ende des Leipziger Aufenthaltes ge- 
wonnene Erfahrung haben, daf& die Gesetze der Natur sich nicht unge- 
straft iibertreten lassen. 
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Es besteht kein Zweifel, daf& Goethe schon im ersten Drittel seines 
Lebens sich der ungeheuren Komplexitat des Freiheitsproblems bewuft 
ist, wenn man von dem kaum dreiundzwanzigjahrigen Dichter hért, 
“da die Lehre von der Freiheit von sehr vielen Gelehrten, wenigstens 
Schriftstellern, fiir weit leichter gehalten wird, als sie ist. Man stellt sich 
meistens vor, da& ein fliichtiges Rasonnement die Sache ausmachte; aber 
in der That, wer von ihr griindlich reden wollte, der miifSte ganz das in- 
nere Wesen und die erste Springfeder aller Thatigkeit erkennen. Wer 
wagt sich in diese Tiefe, wenn er sie kennt?’’!® 

Es wire verkehrt, hierin schlechthin einen Beweis fiir Goethes nega- 
tive Stellung dem Probleme gegeniiber zu erblicken. Mit Gewifheit 
laé®t sich aus diesem Ausspruch aber eine unverkennbare Wahrnehmung 
der dem Freiheitsideale innewohnenden Problematik ersehen, die zu 
gréBter Zuriickhaltung mahnt und sofort den unbestechlichen Kenner 
des Lebens mit dem gedankenlosen Rhetoriker kontrastiert. Es ist dem 
Zitat besonderes Gewicht beizumessen, da Goethe selbst in den Annalen 
der Jahre 1769 bis 1775 bemerkt, da& die Rezensionen in die Frank- 
furter gelehrten Anzeigen von 1772 und 1773, dem es entnommen ist, 
einen “vollstaindigen Begriff von dem damaligen Zustand unserer Gesell- 
schaft und Persénlichkeit” geben. 

In wie weit die Ansichten des jungen Goethe damals von den materia- 
listischen Einfliissen, die ihn in StraSburg durch die Lektiire Voltaires und 
von Holbachs Systéme de la Nature erreichten, mitbestimmt wurden, 
14B8t sich natiirlich nicht genau sagen. Zu beriicksichtigen waren hier 
aber gewif seine wissenschaftlichen Studien und insbesondere seine Ent- 
deckung des Zwischenkieferknochens, deren philosophische Schluf- 
folgerungen die deterministischen Ideen der Darwinschen Descendenz- 
theorie vorausahnen lieBen. 

Es diirfte hier kaum geniigen, zu betonen, da die Grundeinstellung 
des Sturm-und-Dranges pessimistisch ist; daf seine Helden meistens im 
Kampfe um die Freiheit ihr Leben einbiiSen; daf& Egmont sich fiir die 
politischen Rechte und die Rechte der Tradition seines Volkes aufopfert; 
da Gétz mit dem Worte “Freiheit” auf den Lippen stirbt, nachdem er 
sich fiir die Autonomie der freien, rechtschaffenen Persénlichkeit einge- 
setzt hat; da Gretchen und Klarchen einer Liebe zum Opfer fallen, die 
frei von gesetzlichen Bindungen ist; daf Werther an seinem Gegensatz 
zur menschlichen Gesellschaft, an der Tiefe seiner Empfindsamkeit und 
der Tragik seiner Liebe zu Lotte zugrundegeht und nur im Selbstmord 
Befreiung findet; daS sogar Faust schon den Giftbecher zu den Lippen 
hebt, wie die Osterglocken in ihm siiSe Erinnerungen der Jugend aufer- 


10 Rezensionen in die Frankfurter gelehrten Anzeigen, Nr. 27, (Jubiléumsausgabe), 
XXXVI, 65. 
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stehen lassen, Erinnerungen an eine Zeit, wo er noch glauben konnte; da& 
er sich zu dem Entschlu& aufrafft, weiterzuleben, aber der Erdgeist hat 
ihn zuriickgewiesen, hat ihn den Abgrund erschauen lassen, der zwischen 
der Gottheit und seiner beschrinkten menschlichen Natur klafft. 

Solche Vorginge machen doch gerade das Wesen der Tragik aus, und 
selbst die optimistische Aufklarung verlangte von ihren Helden Selbst- 
aufopferung fiir das sittlich-verniinftige Ideal, wobei allerdings das 
Theaterpublikum nach dem Fallen des Vorhanges die GewiSheit mit sich 
nehmen durfte, da& durch den Tod des Helden die sittliche Idee bestairkt 
wurde, da& das Licht der Tugend heller leuchtete als zuvor. 

Die problematische Natur des Freiheitsideals wird in Beschreibungen 
des Sturm-und-Dranges kaum jemals geniigend hervorgehoben. Man 
stellt sich darunter gewohnlich die Befreiung des menschlichen Herzens 
von der Vernunftherrschaft der Aufklarung vor und erklart die pessi- 
mistische Einstellung der Bewegung meist mit der Enttéuschung, dis sich 
aus der Erkenntnis ergab, daf der Rationalismus schlieBlich doch nicht 
die meisten Probleme des Lebens zu lésen vermochte. Bestenfalls wird 
die Diskrepanz zwischen Ideal und Leben hervorgehoben, die naturge- 
m4 zu einer pessimistischen Einstellung fiihren kann. Man sollte sich 
aber dariiber klar werden, da fiihlen gleichbedeutend mit leiden ist; daB 
der leidenschaftlich bewegte Mensch sich seiner Freiheit begibt; da& 
man, wenn man ohne Zugestandnisse ganz und gar seine Individualitat 
sich auswirken la8t, mifSverstanden werden muf und zu geistiger Ein- 
samkeit verurteilt wird; da8 es keine riickhaltlose Originalitat ohne Mar- 
tyrium gibt; da& die Verwerfung der seichten materialistischen Erkennt- 
nisse des selbstzufriedenen Zeitalters der Aufklarung dem Stiirmer-und- 
Dringer geistige Not und unersittlichen geistigen Hunger aufbiirdete 
und den stets unbefriedigten Typus des Faustischen Menschen schuf, der 
die Fiille des Lebens in sich zu schlieSen trachtet, der alles zu erleben 
wiinscht, was erlebt werden kann, der sich allen Gefiihlen erschlieSen 
miéchte, die je das menschliche Herz bestiirmt haben. Und bei Goethe 
gesellt sich zu all dem der Gedanke der Zwangslaufigkeit alles Gescheh- 
ens. 

Wie wenig ersprieBlich alle Umgehungsversuche sind, sich gegen diese 
Tatsachen zu verschliefen, soll das folgende Beispiel zeigen. Von Campe 
leitet das Kapitel iiber Freiheit in seinem Buche Der liberale Gedanke in 
Goethes Weltanschauung™ mit folgendem Goetheschen Zitat ein: “Das 
Wort Freiheit klingt so schén, da& man es nicht entbehren kénnte, und 
wenn es einen Irrtum bezeichnete,” worauf er eiligst dem Leser versi- 
chert, daf man von diesem Zitat keineswegs schliefen diirfe, Goethe habe 
irgendwelche Zweifel an der Giiltigkeit des Freiheitsideals gehegt. Das 

11 y. Campe, Der liberale Gedanke in Goethes Welianschawung, (Leipzig, 1931), pp. 65 ff. 
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ist wohl richtig, aber es ist nicht alles. Eine griindlichere Untersuchung 
hatte ergeben, da& Goethe wenige Zeilen vor der fraglichen Stelle zu- 
gibt, da& er als Jiinger des Sturm-und-Dranges sich der beschrinkenden 
Wirkung des Wechsels von Tag und Nacht wie der Jahreszeiten, der 
klimatischen Einfliisse der physischen und “animalischen” Zustinde wohl 
bewu&t war. Er fiihlte etwas in sich, das als vollkommene “Willkiir” (im 
Sinne der damaligen Zeit!) erschien, und wieder etwas, was sich mit dieser 
Willkiir ins Gleichgewicht zu setzen suchte.” 

Obwohl wir es hier mit einem Ausspruch des gereiften Goethe zu tun 
haben, wihrend in der vorliegenden Arbeit unser Interesse dem Goethe 
der Genieperiode gilt, so ist es doch bemerkenswert, daf Goethe neben 
den Einfliissen der Aufenwelt diejenigen erwahnt, die in der eigenen, 
physischen Natur begriindet sind, und dies ist gemif der Goetheschen 
monistisch-pantheistischen Lebensauffassung von seiner geistigen Natur 
untrennbar. Und da diese Einheit, wie jede Einheit allgemeinhin gleich- 
bedeutend ist mit der gegenseitigen Abhingigkeit der verschiedenen in- 
tegralen Teile, so ist damit auch das Urteil iiber die Méglichkeit absoluter 
Freiheit gefallt. 

In diesem Zusammenhange ist es interessant, festzustellen, wie Goethe 
einmal den Unterschied zwischen Schiller und sich selbst gekennzeichnet 
hat. “Schiller,” sagte er, predigte das Evangelium der Freiheit, ich wollte 
die Rechte der Natur nicht verkiirzt wissen.’’* Mit diesen ““Rechten der 
Natur” wollte Goethe gewif nicht nur die Unterwerfung des Menschen 
unter die Naturgesetze im Sinne des mechanistischen und materialis- 
tischen Determinismus verstanden wissen. Eine derartige Uberzeugung 
hatte ihm unter allen Umstinden eine grundsitzlich pessimistische Welt- 
anschauung aufgezwungen, wihrend tatsichlich doch sein ganzes Denken 
von dem Glauben an ein teleologisches Prinzip der Weltordnung, an den 
Wert menschlichen Strebens, an des Menschen “dunklen Drang,’ an 
die positiven, schépferischen und erhaltenden Miachte des Lebens be- 
herrscht wurde. Eben wegen seines unablassigen Strebens wurde Faust 
gerettet. 


12 Dichtung und W chrheit, 11, p. 11; (xxtv, p. 44). 

13 Einwirkungen der neueren Philosophie (1820), xxx1x, 32. 

4 Faust, V. 328.—In fast allen englischen Ubersetzungen ist dieser Ausdruck im Sinne 
von “obscure, false aspirations” tibertragen worden, wihrend er doch Bestrebungen und 
Impulse bedeutet, welche, obwohl sie meist nur instinktiv und daher unergriindlich sind, 
letzten Endes doch das Gute bezwecken. Man denke hier an das Gedicht “Ilmenau,” wo 
es heisst: 

Ein eldes Herz, vom Wege der Natur 

Durch enges Schicksal] abgeleitet, 

Das, ahnungsvoll, nun auf der rechten Spur 

Bald mit sich selbst und bald mit Zauberschatten streitet. 
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Die Gréfe des Faustischen Idealismus liegt aber eben darin, da& er 
sich seiner Begrenztheit und Bestimmtheit in wachsendem Mafe be- 
wut wird—gerade vor der Gartenszene im Urfaust mu& Faust dem Me- 
phistopheles bekennen: “Denn du hast Recht, vorziiglich weil ich mu8” 
—da® er sich aber immer wieder zu einem trotzigen Dennoch! aufrafit. 
Aber auch dieses ““Dennoch!” ist Notwendigkeit, tiefste, innerste Not- 
wendigkeit; sie ist eben das, was das Wesen Fausts und des Faustischen 
Menschen ausmacht. Faust setzt dem Zwange des duGeren Schicksals den 
Zwang des inneren Schicksals, nimlich seiner Individualitat gegeniiber 
und wird in dieser Beziehung zum Bruder des Prometheus. Die neue 
Freiheit, die Goethe im Prometheus ankiindet, ist, obwohl sie gleichbe- 
deutend ist mit der Befreiung von rationalistischer Religionsauffassung, 
von dem selbstherriichen Dogmatismus der Aufklirung, doch letzten 
Endes nichts als die géttliche Notwendigkeit, die sich im Menschen und 
durch den Menschen offenbart. Die allmiachtige Zeit und das Schicksal 
sind die Gétter, die ihn zu dem gemacht haben, was er ist, und diesen 
mu sich nicht nur der Mensch beugen, sondern auch alle Gétter, die je 
von Menschen verehrt worden sind, einschlieBlich des christlichen Got- 
tes. 

Die Ahnlichkeit zwischen dieser Anschauung und gewissen Grund- 
sitzen des Spinozismus liegt auf der Hand. Man denke hier in erster 
Linie an das Vorwort zum tv. Teil der Ethik, wo Spinoza den Satz auf- 
stellt, da& die Natur, d.h. Gott, auf Grund derselben Notwendigkeit 
handelt, durch die sie besteht, und unter Prop. 111 desselben Teiles heift 
es, daZ die Kraft, durch die der Mensch im Leben verharrt, begrenzt ist 
und unendlich geringer ist als die Gewalt der duSeren Ursachen; und 
schlieBlich liest man unter Prop. xxxu des I. Teiles, da der Wille nicht 
eine freie Ursache genannt werden kénne, sondern nur eine notwendige 
Ursache. 

Obwohl hier die Feststellung am Platze ist, :'af Goethe das Prometheus 
Fragment im Jahre 1773 unter dem unmittelba en Eindruck geschrieben 
hat, den seine ersten, allerdings nicht sonderli h griindlichen Spinoza- 
Studien auf ihn gemacht hatten, so ist doch der Umstand von ungleich 
gréGerer Bedeutung, da& Goethe schon vor seinem Bekanntwerden mit 
dem grofen hollandischen Denker Spinozist war.’ Den Anteil, den seine 
persénlichen Erfahrungen an der Entwicklung dieser Weltanschauung 
und seiner Stellung zum Freiheitsproblem gehabt haben, haben wir schon 
darzutun versucht. Verstairkt worden ist diese Tendenz spater durch den 
ausgesprochenen Widerwillen, den er fiir seine juristische Tatigkeit emp- 
fand. Der tote Buchstabe des Gesetzes sowie die Pedanterie seiner Vor- 
gesetzten haben oft wie schwere Ketten an seinem zu hohem Fluge ge- 

1 Vergl. A. Bielschowsky—W. Linden, Goethe (1928), 11, 70. 
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schaffenen Geiste gehangen. Noch stirker mégen aber die materialis- 
tischen Ejnfliisse gewesen sein, die ihn in StraSburg durch das Studium 
Voltaires und des Systéme de la Nature von P. H. D. von Holbach er- 
reichten, obwohl das letztere in ihm Grausen erregte. Nicht zu vergessen 
sind in diesem Zusammenhange auch seine wissenschaftlichen Studien. 
Von besonderer Bedeutung ist seine Entdeckung des Zwischenkiefer- 
knochens, die einen wichtigen Anteil an der Eingliederung des Menschen 
in das Tierreich hatte, Darwins Entwicklungslehre vorausahnen lieS und 
naturgema4& den aus diesen Erkenntnissen sich ergebenden philoso- 
phischen, wesentlich deterministischen Schlu®folgerungen nicht aus- 
weichen konnte. 

Auf den Werther werden wir spiter noch naher eingehen miissen, aber 
an dieser Stelle ware ein Blick auf die diesem Werke zugrundeliegenden 
Erlebnisse von Vorteil. Die leidenschaftliche Liebe zu Charlotte Buff, die 
ihn in Weimar iibermannte, stellte ihn vor die Wahl, oder besser gesagt, 
zwang ihn zu der Entscheidung der Frage, ob er das Gliick seines Freun- 
des Kestner zerstéren oder dem Madchen entsagen sollte, der er mit gan- 
zem Herzen ergeben war. Wir wissen, wie diese Krise endete. Aber war 
es “freier Wille” der die Entscheidung fallte? Es ist kaum daran zu 
zweifeln, da er sich nie seiner Liebe zu Lotte vollstandig hitte hingeben 
kénnen. Der Konflikt in seiner Seele hatte die Einheit seiner Persénlich- 
keit zunichte gemacht, und schon hier sehen wir, wie Goethe dieses kost- 
bare Gut zu wahren sucht, ebenso wie er es spater in dem tollen Treiben 
in Weimar tat. Diese Einheit bildet namlich spater in seiner Weltan- 
schauung den Kernpunkt der einzigen Freiheit, die der Mensch je zu 
erlangen vermag. Diese Einheit wurde ihm mehr und mehr zur Not- 
wendigkeit des Daseins; er veranschaulicht sie spiter in der Freiheit 
seiner Iphigenie, wo Neigung und Gewissen, Wille und innere Not- 
wendigkeit sich miteinander ins Gleichgewicht setzen. Es ist die Freiheit, 
deren sich viele der minderen Jiinger des Sturm-und-Dranges begaben 
und dadurch seelisch Schiffbruch litten. Indem Goethe der Charlotte 
entsagte, vollzog er den Wahrspruch innerer Notwendigkeit. 

Mit den Erfahrungen, die der junge Goethe in Weimar sammelte, 
wo seinem Freiheitsgefiihl die gesellschaftlichen Schranken der adligen 
Kreise entgegengesetzt wurden und wo er zunichst durch allerlei Lust- 
barkeiten und eine Unmenge amtlicher Pflichten von seinem eigentlichen 
Ziele abgelenkt wurde, und wo vor allem Charlotte von Stein den 
Stiirmer-und-Dringer allmahlich ziigelte, findet seine eigentliche Genie- 
periode ihren Abschlu&, und wir spiihren bald in seinen AuGerungen den 
Geist seiner vorklassischen Gesinnung wehen, welche gesteigerte Selbst- 
beherrschung, staérkeres Verantwortungsgefiihl, erhéhtes soziales Em- 
pfinden und zugleich vertieften Determinismus der Weltanschauung 
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verbiirgen. Bekanntlich ist das beredteste Zeugnis dieses Wandels das 
Gedicht “Ilmenau,” in dem er seinem jiingeren Freund, dem Herzog 
Karl August, die Augen iiber seine Pflichten und seine Verantwortung 
als Herrscher 6ffnen will. Er bedauert es hier, dass er unklug einst das 
Lob der Wilkiir und Freiheit gesungen hatte, denn dies hat in dem 
fiirstlichen Freunde ein falsches Freiheitsgefiih] erweckt. 

Doch wenden wir uns dem Goethe der eigentlichen Sturm-und- 
Drangperiode wieder zu. Um ein vollstindigeres Bild von seiner Stellung 
dem Freiheitsprobleme gegeniiber erhalten zu kénnen, wire noch naher 
auf einige Ausserungen einzugehen, die sich teils in seinen Werken aus 
jener Periode, teils in spiteren Werken mit Bezug auf den Sturm-und- 
Drang und teils in seinen Gesprichen finden. 

Dabei mu8 man bei Zitaten aus Dichtung und Wahrheit Vorsicht wal- 
ten lassen. Verfehlt wire es, zum Beispiel Goethes zuriickhaltende Stel- 
lung dem Freiheitsideal gegeniiber mit seinen Beschreibungen des 
Hainbundes" und seiner ersten schweizer Reise!’ belegen zu wollen, wo er 
die Freiheitsschwarmerei des Hainbundes als ungesunde Gefiihle brand- 
markt und sich auf der schweizer Reise die Rolle eines weisen Beraters 
zuschreibt, der das Sturm-und-Dranggebaren seiner ausgearteten Be- 
gleiter, der Grafen von Stolberg, milde riigt. Hier spricht aber der gereifte 
Goethe, der schon lange dem Sturm-und-Drange den Riicken gekehrt 
hatte, wahrend sich die in dieser Periode vorfindenden deterministischen 
Gedankenginge leicht in Werken aus der fraglichen Zeit ermitteln lassen. 

Am klarsten liegen die Dinge in dieser Hinsicht wohl beim Werther. 
Vergegenwartigt man sich diesen Roman in allen seinen Motiven, 
Stimmungen und weltanschaulichen Gedanken, so muf man zu dem 
Schlusse kommen, daf sich darin eigentlich herzlich wenig findet, 
was den Glauben des Lesers an absolute Freiheit oder auch nur weitge- 
hende Willensfreiheit bestarken kénnte. Natiirlich lieBe sich einwenden, 
da& das ganze Werk in sich und an sich eine fiir die Periode typische 
Erscheinung darstellt—namlich die Emanzipation des Gefiihls von der 
Vernunftherrschaft, aber der Freiheitsbegriff gibt sich hier nur durch den 
schrankenlosen Individualismus des Helden, durch sein Freisein von 
rationalistischer Denkweise, sowie durch die Form des Werkes zu 
erkennen. Der zwangsliufige Gang der Handlung, das schicksalhafte 
Geschehen, bildet aber gewissermafen den Gegenpol zu Werthers freiem 
Schwelgen im Gefiihlsmafigen. 

Zwar vertritt dieser zunaichst den Standpunkt, da&, obwohl kérperliche 
Faktoren das Gemiit beeinflussen und demnach die tible Laune eine 
Krankheit sei, diese doch, wie die Trigheit. und sogar als eine Form der 

4 Dichtung und Wahrheit, 11, 12.—(xxrv, 105), 

1 [bid., v, 18.—(xxv, 63 ff.), 
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Tragheit, tiberwunden werden kénne,™ und spiter beschlieSt er, der 
geplante Selbstmord solle keine iibereilte, keine rasche Tat sein, “er wolle 
mit der besten Uberzeugung, mit der méglichst-ruhigen Entschlossenheit 
diesen Schritt tun,’”*® so nimmt der Gang der Handlung doch immer 
mehr den Charakter des Unabwendbaren an, und andere Ausspriiche des 
Ungliicklichen beweisen, wie klar ihm diese Gewifheit vor Augen 
schwebt. Seine ganze Denkweise wird allmahlich in immer pessimis- 
tischere, ja schlieBlich verzweifelt deterministische Bahnen gedrangt. Er 
vergleicht sein Schicksal mit dem sagenhaften Magnetberg, der alle 
Schiffe, die zu nahe kommen, anzieht, des Eisenwerks und der Nigel 
beraubt, soda sie zertriimmert werden.”® In der langen, fruchtlosen 
Auseinandersetzung mit Albert iiber den Selbstmord vertritt er hart- 
nackig den deterministischen Standpunkt: “Daf ihr Menschen... um 
von einer Sache zu reden, gleich sprechen mii£t: das ist téricht, das ist 
klug, das ist gut, das ist bés! Und was will das alles heiSen? Habt ihr 
deswegen die inneren Verhiltnisse einer Handlung erforscht? Wift ihr 
mit Bestimmtheit die Ursachen zu entwickeln, warum sie geschah, 
warum sie geschehn mufte?’™ Ihren Gipfelpunkt erreicht diese Dis- 
kussion dann in den Worten Werthers, in denen er seinen Zustand mit 
einer Krankheit gleichsetzt, einer Krankheit, wo die Natur keinen 
Ausweg aus dem Labyrinthe der verworrenen und widersprechenden 
Krifte findet, und der Mensch mu sterben.” 

Auch glaubt er nicht nur sich selbst im Bannkreise dieser unwider- 
stehlichen Michte zu stehen, nein, die ganze Natur, die Welt, das Leben 
ist dem Spiele feindlicher, zerstérender Krifte preisgegeben. Welcher 
gewaltige, unheilbare Riss ist in seiner ganzen Weltanschauung ent- 
standen, wie anders erscheint ihm die Welt, die einst sein kiinstlerisches 
Auge, seinen schwirmerischen Natursinn entziickt hatte, wenn er 
ausruft: “Ich sehe nichts, als ein ewig verschlingendes, ewig wieder- 
kauendes Ungeheuer.”’™* 

Nur auf Grund dieser tragisch-deterministischen Einstellung vermag 
er nicht, den Knecht, der die Witwe, die er leidenschaftlich liebte und die 
einem anderen gehéren sollte, ermordet hatte, zu verurteilen. “Er fand 
ihn als Verbrecher selbst so schuldlos,” heift es, und bedeutsam, 
unabwendbares Unheil kiindend sind die Worte, die aus seinem tief 
bewegten Herzen brechen, wie sein Gesuch um Begnadigung des Mérders 
abgeschlagen worden ist: ‘Du bist nicht zu retten! Ungliicklicher! Ich 
sehe, wohl, da& wir nicht zu retten sind.” 

18 Goethes Werke (Jubilaumsausgabe), xv1, 35 ff. 

 Tbid., p. 116. % Ibid., p. 45. " Jbid., pp. 50 ff. _ ® Ibid., p. 55. 

%« Ibid., p. 59.—Es besteht kein Zweifel, da& Goethes Mephistopheles manchen Zug 
dieses Ungeheuers an sich tragt. In gewissem Sinne ist er die Verkérperung des Deter- 
minismus. %3 Ibid., p. 111. * Tbid., p. 112. 
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Auch lieBe sich hier die Auferung “Ich kann nicht gerecht sein.” 
anfiihren, die seine durch die Umstinde bestimmte und festgelegte 
Stellung zu Alberts rationalistisch-konventionellen Anschauungen kenn- 
zeichnet.* 

Allgemein wird der Standpunkt vertreten, Werthers Selbstmord sei 
ein Akt der Selbstbefreiung. Dies geht auch klar aus dem Werke hervor, 
und es diirfte sich hier nur die Feststellung lohnen, da& in allen Fallen 
auGer einem, wo in dem Romane die Rede von Freiheit ist, der Tod 
gemeint oder zum mindesten mit inbegriffen ist. Aber auch diese eine 
Stelle hebt sich scharf gegen die Freiheitsideologie der optimistischen 
Aufklirung ab, obwohl sie ganz am Anfange des Werkes steht und daher 
nicht Werthers innere Zerrissenheit und Verzweiflung widerspiegelt: 
“Die meisten verarbeiten den gréften Theil der Zeit, um zu leben, und 
das bifchen, das ihnen von Freiheit iibrig bleibt, angstigt sie so, daB 
sie alle Mittel aufsuchen, um es los zu werden. O Bestimmung des 
Menschen!’”* 

Beziiglich der iibrigen Hinweise auf Freiheit, die also simtliche diesen 
Idealzustand mit dem Tode in Zusammenhang bringen, ist es interessant 
zu beobachten, wie die Méglichkeit, durch Selbstmord Freiheit zu 
erlangen, zundchst ganz allgemein ausgesprochen wird, so am 22. Mai, 
wo es hei®t, der Mensch halte immer im Herzen das siiSe Gefiihl der 
Freiheit, und da er diesen Kerker verlassen kénne, wann er wolle, wobei 
natiirlich das Gefiihl der Freiheit nicht mur auf den Tod gerichtet zu sein 
braucht. Wieviel eindeutiger, wieviel spezifischer, persénlicher aber ist 
das Bekenntnis vom 16. Marz des folgenden Jahres: “So ist mir’s oft; 
ich mécht mir eine Ader dffnen, die mir die ewige Freiheit schaffte.” 

Wenden wir uns nun dem Aufsatz “Zum Schikespears Tag” zu. Auch 
hier finden wir ein Nebeneinander von Freiheitswillen und Freiheits- 
zweifeln. Aber worauf bezieht sich der Freiheitswille? Auf absolute 
Freiheit? Keineswegs. Eigentlich hat er zum Ziele nur die Form des 
Dramas und den natiirlichen, rein menschlichen Helden. In anderen 
Worten wirft Goethe hier dem “regelmafigen Theater” mit dem un- 
natiirlichen Zwange der drei Einheiten u. a. den Fehdehandschuh hin und 
tritt fiir den natiirlichen Menschen im Gegensatz zu dem Schablonen- 
menschen der Aufklarung, dem Sprachrohr der Vernunftsideologie ein. 
Und diesen natiirlichen Menschen glaubt der junge Goethe in Shake- 
speares Menschen gefunden zu haben. “Nichts so Natur als Schakespears 
Menschen,” ruft er begeistert aus.’ 

Es wire aber nun verkehrt, wollte man diesen natiirlichen Shake- 
spearschen Menschen als freien Menschen dem unter dem Zwange der 
Aufklirungsmoral handelnden Theatermenschen der Franzosen gegenii- 


% Tbid., p. 112. % Tbid., p. 8. 27 Goethes Werke, XXXVI, p. 6. 
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berstellen, denn frei im eigentlichen Sinne des Wortes sind Shakespears 
Charaktere nach Goethes Meinung auch nicht. Wohl sind sie innerlich 
reicher, vielseitiger, von tieferen Leidenschaften bewegt, kurz mensch- 
licher, aber doch sind sie keineswegs Herren ihres Schicksals. Eben 
deshalb, weil sie dem Leben naher stehen, sind sie seinen Gesetzen 
unterworfen und sind im letzten Grunde nur die Erfiiller und Darsteller 
des Kausalgesetzes, oder, wie Goethe es ausdriickt: “Seine (d.h. Shake- 
spears) Plane sind . . . keine Plane, aber seine Stiicke drehen sich alle 
um den geheimen Punkt (den noch kein Philosoph gesehen und bestimmt 
hat), in dem das Eigentiimliche unsres Ichs, die pratendierte Freiheit 
unsres Willens mit dem notwendigen Gang des ganzen zusammenst6Bt.””* 

Es mag dahingestellt bleiben, ob sich dieses Urteil rechtfertigen lat. 
Jedenfalls liefert es aber einen weiteren Beweis fiir die Behauptung, da8 
Goethe schon im Sturm-und-Drang eine merkliche deterministische Ein- 
stellung gehabt hat. 

Denselben Standpunkt vertritt iibrigens auch Ernst Beutler in seinem 
Geleitwort zu der Goetheschen Rede, in dem es heift, da& hier ein 
Weltbild von dem Dichter entrollt wiirde, in dem der Mensch nicht 
mehr Mittelpunkt der Schépfung, sondern ihr Opfer sei, das in seinem 
durch keine Gottheit abwendbaren Schicksal GréBe zu zeigen hat.?® Und 
in der “Natur” der Shakespearschen Dramen erblickt Beutler nicht 
Natiirlichkeit im Rousseauschen Sinne, sondern “Wirklichkeit, die den 
Tod ebenso in sich hineinnimmt wie die Zeugung;” ihre Helden stellen 
den Genius dar, der nur der Macht des Schicksals unterworfen ist, sonst 
keiner Macht.*® 

Besonders dankenswert ist auch Beutlers Hinweis auf die persénlichen 
Erlebnisse des Jungen Goethe, die sein Herz fiir die dunklen Seiten in 
Shakespeares Schicksalsdramen empfanglich gemacht haben.* 

Betrachten wir noch einmal Goethes Aufsatz selber, so ist auch 
bezeichnend fiir die allgemeinere Stellung des Dichters zuin Freiheits- 
problem in der fraglichen Periode der Seitenhieb, den er Voltaire versetzt, 
indem er dem Franzosen vorwirft, daB “er von jeher Profession machte, 
alle Majestaéten zu lastern.”* Es la8t sich hieraus leicht erkennen, 
wieviel konservativer Goethes Freiheitsidealismus ist als der der iibrigen 
Stiirmer-und-Dranger, die gekrénten Hauptern gegeniiber bekanntlich 
eine prinzipiell feindliche Stellung einnahmen. Auch liefe sich in diesem 
Zusammenhange an Goetz erinnern, der dem Kaiser einen Dienst zu 
erweisen glaubt, indem er zum Fiihrer der aufstaindischen Bauern wird 


%8 Tbid., Xxxvi, pp. 5 f. 
% Ernst Beutler, “Geleitwort zu Goethes Rede zum Schikespears Tag,” Schrifien der 
Goethe-Gesellschaft, 1, 4. % Tbid., pp. 4 f. | Tbid., p. 6. 
® Goethes Werke, XXXVI, p. 6. 
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und das Reich dadurch gegen ihre gefahrlichen Ausschreitungen schiitzen 
will. Der Tod des Kaisers ist einer der Umstinde, die in tragischen 
Zusammenwirken schlieSlich jenem wackeren Manne das Herz brechen. 

Doch richten wir unser Augenmerk wieder auf den eigentlichen De- 
terminismus. Deutlich zur Geltung kommt dieser im Egmont, den man 
lieber eine Charakterstudie nennen miéchte als ein Drama, denn Egmont 
stirbt wohl fiir die Freiheit, aber er kimpft nicht darum. Zug um Zug 
entwickelt sich die an duferen Ereignissen arme Handlung aus dem 
Charakter des Helden, mit fast naturgesetzlicher Notwendigkeit, und 
alle Versuche, ihn zu retten, verlaufen im Sande. Es scheint, als sei das 
ganze Schicksal von Egmont in seinen eigenen Worten enthalten: ‘Wie 
von unsichtbaren Geistern gepeitscht, gehen die Sonnenpferde der Zeit 
mit unsers Schicksals leichtem Wagen durch; und uns bleibt nichts als, 
muthig gefaft, die Ziigel festzuhalten, und bald rechts bald links, vom 
Steine hier, vom Sturze da, die Rader wegzulenken. Wohin es geht, wer 
wei es?’ 

Nur mit Vorbehalt wire hier auch an Clavigos Unbestindigkeit zu 
erinnern, deren schicksalhaften Charakter er betont, indem er sich als 
einen vom stiirmischen Meer bald hierhin, bald dorthin Verschlagenen 
bezeichnet und fragt: “Sind unsere Leidenschaften, mit denen wir in 
ewigem Streit leben, nicht schrecklicher, unbezwinglicher, als jene 
Wellen, die den Ungliicklichen fern von seinem Vaterlande verschlagen!’”™ 
Hier erscheint aber der Determinismus zum Teile wenigstens als die 
schwache Entschuldigung eines Schwichlings; der Treuebruch hat in 
diesem Drama nicht die fast zwingende Gewalt, mit der er in den 
W ahlverwandtschaften spiter die Ehe der Gatten untergribt. 

Und doch wirft der Clavigo ein Problem auf, das die engsten Bezie- 
hungen zur Freiheitsfrage hat, nimlich das Problem der Freiheit im 
Bereiche der Liebe. Greifen wir wieder auf Goethes Leben zuriick, so 
sind es besonders zwei Namen, die das Verhiltnis zwischen Liebe und 
Freiheit deutlich veranschaulichen: Friederike Brion und Lili Schéne- 
mann. 

Es sei zunichst daran erinnert, da& die Freiheitsidee des Sturm-und- 
Dranges in ihrer Anwendung auf den Liebesbegriff einen zweifachen 
Gesichtspunkt gewahrt. Der eine umfaf£t beide Geschlechter und fordert 
Freiheit von den beschrinkenden Gesetzen und Herkommen der mensch- 
lichen Gesellschaft. Er verwirft die Einrichtung der Ehe und stellt als 
Ideal das Vorrecht hin, gema£ dem das Genie und hingebende weibliche 
Liebe sich ungeachtet des Gesetzes und aller Konventionen und in 
Mif®achtung menschlicher Heuchelei und engherzigen Pharisdéertums 
vereinigen diirfen. 

% Goethes Werke, x1, 273. * Goethes Werke, xt, 114. 
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Die Verwirklichung dieser Freiheit fiihrt aber notwendigerweise zu 
schweren Konflikten und in einer Gesellschaftsordnung mit einer 
gewissen patriarchalischen Einstellung und Moralauffassung zu Ungerech- 
tigkeit gegen die Frau. Das Vorrecht, das von einem Genie und einer zu 
tiefster, hingegebenster Liebe fahigen Frau beansprucht wird, wirkt sich 
beim Manne nur zu leicht in verantwortungslosem Geniefen aus, 
wahrend es bei der Frau nur allzu oft auf das “Vorrecht” hinauslauft, 
ihren Ruf, ihre Ehre, ihre Sicherheit, ihr Gliick und woméglich sogar ihr 
Leben aufzuopfern. Es handelt sich hier also um den Unterschied 
zwischen der Freiheit eines Faust und derjenigen eines Gretchen, 
zwischen der Freiheit eines Goethe gegeniiber dem Schicksal einer 
Friederike Brion und anderer. Vielleicht kénnte man sagen, da der 
Expansionsdrang des Sturm-und-Drang-Individuums sich teilweise mit 
dem sexuellen Egoismus des Mannes deckte, weil in der fraglichen 
Epoche die Schriften von Condorcet noch nicht erschienen waren und 
daher die Emanzipation der Frau noch ganz in ihren Anfangen steckte. 

Es ist ungemein schwer, die “Freiheit” einzuschitzen, die Goethe 
erlangte, als er seine intimeren Beziehungen zu Friederike und spater zu 
Lili abbrach, damit die Beschriankungen der Ehe nicht sein Faustisches 
Streben nach Universalitit hemmen sollten. Man kénnte hier natiirlich 
den Maftab der Versunkenen Glocke von Hauptmann anlegen und 
entgegnen, da eine Ehefrau nur den Biirger Goethe hatte befriedigen 
kénnen, wahrend das, was der Dichter Goethe brauchte, um eben Dichter 
zu sein, doch das “ewig Weibliche” in seinen tausendfachen Manifesta- 
tionen und Verkérperungen gewesen wire. Und doch lat sich anderseits 
nicht bestreiten, da Goethe, trotzdem er erst spit in seinem Leben 
geheiratet hat, so stark von den Fesseln der Liebe gebunden gewesen ist, 
da& die Verpflichtungen, die ihm spiter aus seinem Eheverhiltnis 
erwuchsen, im Vergleiche mit den friiheren Bindungen ein gar mildes 
Joch waren. Ganz gewif war sein Verhiltnis zu Frau von Stein der bei 
weitem gréBte einzelne bandigende und beschrinkende Umstand seines 
ganzen Lebens, was man von seiner Ehe mit Christiane Vulpius kaum 
sagen kénnte. Die Freiheit, die Goethe also den Frauen entrang, denen 
seine Liebe galt, bedeutete vielmehr einen gesellschaftlichen und gesetz- 
lichen als einen geistigen Zustand. Nur zu sehr war er sich des Preises 
bewuft, zu dem er sich diese Freiheit erkauft hatte: Weislingen, Clavigo, 
Fernando, alle sind sie seines Geistes Briider und zugleich seine Anklager. 
Selbst dem Ubermenschen Faust war es unmiglich, sich einer tiefen Liebe 
hinzugeben und zugleich sich die Freiheit seiner Seele zu wahren. 

Es diirfte nun kaum nétig sein, zu veranschaulichen, wie viel schwieriger 
und problematischer die Dinge sind, wenn es sich um die freie Liebe eines 
Gretchen oder Klairchen handelt. Statt dessen soll dargetan werden, wie 
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das Schicksalhafte der Liebe schon in Goethes eigentlicher Sturm-und- 
Dranglyrik zum Ausdruck gelangt. 

So ertént das Schicksalsmotiv (allerdings noch mit stérenden anakre- 
ontischen Anklingen) in “Neue Liebe neues Leben”: 


Muss in ihrem Zauberkreise 
Leben nun auf ihre Weise! 

Die Verandrung, ach, wie groB! 
Liebe! Liebe! la& mich los! 


Tiefer dagegen schépft Goethe in “Rastlose Liebe,” dessen letzte 
Strophe lautet: 
Wie soll ich flichen? 
Wialderwarts ziehen? 
Alles vergebens, 
Krone des Lebens, 
Gliick ohne Ruh, 
Liebe, bist du! 


Auch wenn er die Banden der Liebe auferlich gebrochen hat, innerlich 
kann er sie doch nicht abwerfen: 
Wie ein Vogel, der den Faden bricht 
Und zum Walde kehrt, 
Er schleppt des Gefangnisses Schmach, 
Noch ein Sttickchen des Fadens, nach; 
Er ist der alte freigeborne Vogel nicht, 
Er hat schon jemand angehért. 
(“An ein goldnes Herz, das er am Halse trug’’) 


Eine dem Determinismus zuneigende Einstellung ist auch in dem 
Gedicht “Einschrinkung” spiirbar. Etwas deutlicher driickt sich aber 
der Gedanke des Schicksalhaften der Liebe am Ende von Goethes 
Genieperiode aus, und zwar in dem Gedicht, das er am 14. April 1776 
an Charlotte von Stein sandte: “Warum gabst du uns die tiefen Blicke,” 
wo die zwingende Macht der Liebe dadurch erklirt wird, da$ der Dichter 
und die Geliebte in einem friiheren Leben Bruder und Schwester oder 
Mann und Frau gewesen sein miissen. Das Wort “Schicksal” kommt darin 
dreimal vor. Wie ernst es Goethe um diese Deutung war, geht aus einem 
kurz nach seiner Riickkehr von Leipzig im April 1776 an Wieland 
gerichteten Brief hervor, wo es heift: “Ja, wir waren einst Mann und 
Weib!” 

Der Gedanke menschlicher Begrenztheit ist dramatisch am kraft- 
vollsten wohl in der Erdgeistszene des Urfaust, gedankenlyrisch in 
“Grenzen der Menschheit” zum Ausdruck gelangt. Diese Szene und 
dieses Gedicht sind zusammen mit der aus etwas spaterer Zeit stam- 
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menden “Harzreise im Winter” als die Antithese zu der selbstbewuSten 
Kampfansage anzusprechen, die Prometheus der Gottheit entgegenge- 
schleudert hatte. Faust mu es erfahren, daf er Gott nicht ebenbiirtig 
ist, da& die metaphysische Freiheit, die er wie Prometheus in kiihner 
Selbstiiberschatzung vorausgesetzt hatte, eine Illusion ist. Wichtig ist 
hierbei der Umstand, daf in ““Grenzen der Menschheit” eine bedeutende 
Wandlung stattgefunden hat: Der Determinismus ist zum Mittelpunkt 
der Dichtung geworden. Er findet spater in den Wahlverwandtschaften 
seine vollstandigste, griindlichste Gestaltung und kiindet mit diesem 
Werke den Naturalismus des ausgehenden 19. Jahrhunderts an, auch 
wenn in diesem Werke der sittliche Wille noch nicht ganz als illusorisch 
erscheint. Aber wenn man den echten, auf tiefster Lebenskenntnis 
begriindeten Naturalismus dieses Romans ungleich héher bewertet als 
den zur Sensation aufgebauschten Naturalismus eines Sudermann, so ist 
damit gewif nicht zuviel gesagt. 

Kehren wir aber zu Goethes Freiheitsphilosophie in der Sturm-und- 
Drangperiode zuriick, so finden wir, da diese sich noch eindeutiger in 
einigen Gesprichen und gewissen Schriften kundgibt, die nicht als Dich- 
tungen anzusprechen sind. Um das Verhiltnis zwischen Goethes de- 
terministischen Anschauungen und der Sturm-und-Drangphilosophie mit 
ihrem begeisterten Freiheitskult scharf umreiSen zu kénnen, mu man 
sich die fundamentale Tatsache vergegenwirtigen, daf die Sturm-und- 
Drangdichtung wesentlich Gefiihlsdichtung ist, wihrend der Deter- 
minismus auf niichterner Beobachtung und kalter Logik beruht und eine 
streng objektiv-vernunftsm4fige Einstellung voraussetzt. Daraus erklart 
sich der Umstand, daf% Goethes Determinismus in seinen Sturm-und- 
Drangdichtungen zundchst nur als Nebenstrémung auftritt. Goethe 
besingt die Freiheit als Dichter, als Asthet, und was die auBere, politische 
Freiheit betrifft, auch als gemafigt liberaler Denker, aber was die innere 
Freiheit anbelangt, so vertritt er philosophisch den deterministischen 
Standpunkt.® Wir haben schon von dem Prometheus-Fragment ausge- 
sagt, dai hier Gétter und Menschen alle der “‘allmachtigen Zeit” und 
dem Schicksal unterworfen erscheinen. Was aber die Wirkungskraft 
dieser Dichtung ausmacht, ist natiirlich nicht der pessimistisch-negative 
Gedanke des Schicksalhaften, auch nicht allein die mit urwiichsigem 
Trotz den Géttern ins Gesicht geschleuderte Verneinung ihrer konven- 
tionellen Autoritaét, sondern das in dionysischer Glut hervorbrechende 
Gefiihl der Freiheit! Die Freiheit ist hier durchaus irrationales, dich- 
terisches Erlebnis; ihr asthetischer Wert ist mindestens ebenso groB wie 
ihr sittlicher, wihrend das Schicksalhafte nur der rationale Gegenpol ist, 
von dem sie sich abst6£t. Trennt man aber den Denker Goethe von dem 
*® Vergl. auch A. Bielschowsky—W. Linden, Goethe (1928), 11, 70. 
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Dichter und iiberlaft jenem das Wort, so spricht zu uns ein Mensch, 
der dem Freiheitsideale wohl mit Bewunderung, aber zugleich mit starker 
Skepsis gegeniibersteht. Vielleicht hatte er den Ausspruch von Havelock 
Ellis gebilligt: “All Ideals are, logically speaking, fictions,’ als er im 
Jahre 1771, also zu einer Zeit, wo der Sturm-und-Drang seinem Héhe- 
punkte zustrebte, von der “pratendierten” Freiheit des Willens sprach.” 
Auch war er sich des in der eigenen geistigen Natur und Veranlagung 
begriindeten Determinismus deutlich bewuft, als er zu Wieland sagte: 
“Die Schuld, warum die Enthusiasten nicht mit mir und ich nicht mit 
ihnen leben kénnen, liegt weder an ihnen, noch mir, sondern an den Gét- 
tern, die uns so gemacht haben. Ich habe das Ungliick, unter die Lauen 
zu gehéren, die von den Warmen und Kalten ausgespieen werden.’ 

Als das deutlichste Zeugnis fiir die Stellung des jungen Goethe zum 
Freiheitsprobleme sind aber die Worte anzusprechen, die sich der schon 
erwahnten wichtigen Stelle aus den Rezensionen in den Frankfurter 
gelehrten Anzeigen anschlieSen.* Es heifit dort: ‘Ein thitiges Wesen ist 
alsdann weder frei noch gezwungen, wenn alle Handlungen, die es thut, 
auf seinen eigenen Selbstgenuf hinauslaufen; gezwungen aber ists, wenn 
sie zum Genuf, den ein anderes Wesen hat, abzwecken. Freiheit ist ein 
relativer, eigentlich gar ein negativer Begriff; mu& es auch seyn: denn 
ohne Bestimmung, folglich ohne Zwang, ist nichts méglich, nichts gedenk- 
bar. Freiheit driickt Abwesenheit von einer gewissen Bestimmung aus. 
Nun von was fiir einer? von einer wesentlichen, innern? Unméglich! Also 
ist es Thorheit, da das Wort Freiheit zu gebrauchen, wo von solchen 
Bestimmungen die Rede ist; es heift da eben so viel als seyn und nicht 
seyn. Soll das Wort Sinn haben, so muf es nur da gebraucht werden, 
wo die Rede von einem Verhiltnis ist, das nicht wesentlich ist, ohne 
welches das Wesen existieren kénnte.” 

Ein besonderes Interesse gewinnt diese Bemerkung, wenn man sich 
den Umstand vergegenwirtigt, da sie nur wenige Monate nach der 
Vollendung der urspriinglichen Fassung des “Gétz” niedergeschrieben 
wurde. Es scheint auch hier, als ob Goethes philosophische Gedanken- 
ginge ihre eigenen, wenn auch nicht gerade entgegengesetzten, so doch 
von dem dichterischen Erlebnis abseitsliegende Bahnen verfolgt hatten. 

Mit gréGerer Berechtigung kénnte man aber von einer Zwitterstellung 
Goethes beziiglich des Freiheitskampfes der Corsen sprechen, obwohl der 
Gétz und der Egmont keinen Zweifel dariiber lassen, da® der Dichter im 
allgemeinen wenigstens sich fiir den Gedanken der politischen Freiheit 
einsetzt. Seine Stellungnahme zu dem Schicksal jenes ungliicklichen 

% Havelock Ellis, The Dance of Life (Boston, 1923), p. 100. 


37 Zum Schikespears Tag, XXxvt, 6. 
%8 yon Biedermann, Goethes Gespriche (Leipzig, 1909), 1, 83. 3 Siehe 10. 
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Volkes beweist aber, da& seine Freiheitsliebe nicht so vorbehaltslos und 
ungeziigelt, draufgingerisch war wie die der nach Tyrannenblute 
lechzenden iibrigen Jiinger des Sturm-und-Dranges. Die Corsen waren 
namlich vier Jahrhunderte hindurch von den brutalen aristokratischen 
Kaufleuten von Genua unterdriickt worden, als sie am Anfange des 18. 
Jahrhunderts ihre Unterdriicker vertrieben. Aber 1755 wurden sie mit 
Hilfe der Franzosen iiberwaltigt und 1768 diesen untertinig gemacht. 
Goethe nimmt in Stella auf diesen geschichtlichen Vorgang Bezug, wo 
Fernando seiner Vergehungen gedenkt und bekennt, er habe “die 
sterbende Freiheit der edlen Corsen” unterdriicken helfen. Die politische 
Freiheit der Corsen erscheint dem Dichter Goethe hier also als etwas 
Gutes, Wiinschenswertes. Das Gleiche gilt aber nicht von dem Denker 
Goethe. Sieben Jahre, nachdem die Corsen ihre Freiheit verloren hatten 
und kurz nach Goethes Ankunft in Weimar verbrachte er den gréSten 
Teil einer Nacht damit, die Frage mit Philipp Seidel zu debatieren, ob 
ein Volk wie die Corsen gliicklicher ware, wenn es frei oder einem un- 
umschrinkten Herrscher untertinig wire. Es ist eigenartig, daB Goethe, 
der schon damals vorhatte, Egmonts Schicksal dramatisch zu gestalten, 
hier sich gegen den liberalen Standpunkt wendet, und zwar mit der 
Begriindung, da ein strenges Regiment einem solchen Volke zum Vor- 
teile gereiche, indem es verfeinerte Sitten annihme und eine héhere 
Kulturstufe erreiche, wohingegen es vorher barbarisch und wild dahinge- 
lebt hatte. Darauf gab ihm sein Widerpart eine Antwort, die leicht 
von den Lippen eines Géitz hatte stammen kénnen: “Herr! Ich hiatt’ 
den Teufel von seinen Verfeinerungen und Veredelungen auf Kosten 
meiner Freiheit, die eigentlich unser Gliick macht.” 

Doch lassen wir nun den Dichter und Denker beiseite und werfen wir 
noch einen fliichtigen Blick auf den Menschen Goethe. Es ist im Zusam- 
menhange mit dem Gesagten von Interesse, da seine Freiheitsliebe sich 
in der fraglichen Periode sogar in seinem Gebaren—Frau von Stein 
klagt: “Es ist nicht Achtung genug in seinem Umgang’’—und seiner 
Kleidung ausdriickte, und da er doch nicht immer den Eindruck eines 
freien Menschen auf andere gemacht hat. So schreibt z.B. Friedrich 
Heinrich Jacobi am 27. August 1774 an Wieland, Goethe sei ein 
“Besessener,”’ dem es fast nie vergénnt sei, willkiirlich zu handeln. Man 
brauche nur eine Stunde mit ihm zusammen zu sein, um sich dessen inne 
zu werden, da& es geradezu lacherlich ware, von ihm zu verlangen, er 
solle anders denken und handeln als er es tatsichlich tue. Er kénne sich 
nur in derselben Weise entwickeln, in der eine Blume sich entfalte, eine 
Frucht reife, oder ein Baum sich zu einer Krone ausbreite. 

Aus dem Gesagten ergibt sich nun folgendes Bild: Trotz Goethes 
“ von Biedermann, 1, 70. 
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ausgesprochenen Freiheitsgefiihls, das er mit den iibrigen Sturm-und- 
Drangdichtern teilt, sowie seiner Auflehnung gegen alles Konventionelle 
und Verstandesmafige, die sich in seinen Dichtungen ausspricht und bis 
auf seine Lebenshaltung und sein Gebahren iibergreift, ist sich Goethe 
als Denker der grofen Problematik des Freiheitsideals durchaus bewuht 
und neigt schon im Sturm-und-Drang zu deterministischen Anschau- 
ungen. Wiahrend diese Einstellung in seinen auerhalb seiner Dichtungen 
gemachten AeufSerungen eindeutig zutage liegt, bildet sie innerhalb der 
eigentlichen Dichtungen eine deutlich wahrnehmbare Nebenstrémung, 
die mit seiner kiinstlerisch, asthetisch und sittlich erfiihlten Freiheits- 
liebe kontrastiert und sich von der oft ins Phrasenhafte ausartenden 
Freiheitsbegeisterung der iibrigen Jiinger des Sturm-und-Dranges abhebt. 
Schiller und die meisten anderen Sturm-und-Dranggeister berauschten 
sich an dem Ideal der duf®eren Freiheit, der Gedankenfreiheit, der 
politischen Freiheit und ziickten in gerechter Wut den Dolch der 
kiinstlerisch gestalteten liberalen Idee gegen die Despotie. Fiir sie war 
der Glaube an absolute Freiheit der Inbegriff aller Sittlichkeit. Goethes 
Freiheitsliebe ist gemafigter, gedankenvoller, gelegentlich auch kon- 
servativer. Der Denker halt den Dichter im Banne; die Fragwiirdigkeit 
des Problems begegnet ihm in allem irdischen Geschehen, in allen Phasen 
des Lebens, und wenn er sich verhaltnismafig friih von dem Geniekult 
abgewendet hat, so ist es nicht allein dem mafigenden Einflu£ der 
Charlotte von Stein, seinem Ueberdrusse tiber das Treiben am Hofe in 
Weimar und der italienischen Reise zuzuschreiben, sondern seinen 
Jugenderlebnissen und den ihm daraus erwachsenden philosophischen 
Erkenntnissen zuzuschreiben. 

AbschlieBend sei ein knapper Ausblick auf die spaiteren Perioden in 
Goethes Leben und die Entwicklung seiner Freiheitsphilosophie gewahrt. 
Wertvolle Erkenntnisse verdanken wir in dieser Hinsicht, wie schon 
erwihnt, H. A. Korff, wihrend andere Darstellungen, wie die Goethe- 
Biographien und Arbeiten wie die von Siebeck“ eine chronologische Ent- 
wicklung der Freiheitsidee bei Goethe vermissen lassen. Auch wenn 
Bielschowsky recht hat, wenn er sagt: “Sachlich war er immer Deter- 
minist,”“ so unterliegt es doch keinem Zweifel, da& Goethes Deter- 
minismus groSen Schwankungen und Abwandlungen unterworfen war. 
Ganz richtig stellt Sethur fest: “Das Oszillieren des jungen Goethe 
zwischen Kraftéuferung und Empfindsamkeit, d.i. zwischen Expan- 
sionsdrang und zwangsweise Kontraktion, von der Auffassung der All- 
macht des persénlichen Willens (promethisches Streben) zur solchen 

41 Hermann Siebeck, ‘Das Problem der Freiheit bei Goethe,” Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie 
und philosophische Kritik, cxvimt, No. 1 (1901), 42-54. 

# Albert Bielschowsky, Goethe (Miinchen, 1906), 1, 688. 
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der totalen Resignation, la&t sich durch sein ganzes Leben, besonders 
aber bis ungefahr 1782 verfolgen, bis zu einer Zeit, als er bereits ein- 
em systematischen naturwissenschaftlichen Studium oblag.”* 

Nach dem Sturm-und-Drang erfahren seine deterministischen An- 
schauungen eine betrichtliche Vertiefung, und zugleich bemichtigt sich 
seiner in steigendem Mafe das Ideal der Selbstbeschrinkung. Im Frag- 
ment tiber die Natur, im Tasso, in der Iphigenie hiufen sich Beweise der 
Absage an das dichterisch verarbeitete Freiheitsgefiihl des Sturm-und- 
Dranges; seine biologischen Erkenntnisse und seine Spinoza-Studien, 
sowie der stetig wachsende Einflu£ der Charlotte von Stein haben seine 
deterministischen und selbstbeschrinkenden Anschauungen bekriftigt. 
Mehr und mehr gehen sie in seine eigentlichen Dichtungen iiber, wihrend 
sie im Sturm-und-Drang mehr die Rolle einer Begleiterscheinung spielen. 
Die italienische Reise bringt mit sich die Forderung harmonischer 
Formenvollendung und klassischer GesetzmafBigkeit, wozu sich schlief- 
lich als letzter bedeutender weltanschaulicher Faktor die bittere Ent- 
tauschung iiber die Ausartung der Franzésischen Revolution gesellt. 
Erst in der Altersweisheit des Dichters, die mit einer Hinneigung zum 
Mystizismus zusammentrifft, wird der schroffe Determinismus der 
mittleren Jahre iiberwunden. Das endgiiltige Freiheitsideal, das wie ein 
stetig dahinflieBender Strom von all diesen Einfliissen gespeist wird und 
die Weltanschauung des gereiften Goethe durchwandert und in seinen 
klassischen Dichtungen erbliiht, ist die Harmonie, zu der sich Gewissen 
und Gefiihl, Vernunft und Neigung zusammenfiigen. Doch dies wire in 
einer besonderen Arbeit eingehender zu behandeln. 

GopFREY EHRLICH 

Syracuse University. 


® Frederick S. Sethur, “Goethe und die Politik,” PMLA, tm (March, 1937), 161 f. 
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XLVI 
WORDSWORTH AND BURNS 


ORDSWORTH once wrote that he had been indebted to the 

North for more than he should ever be able to acknowledge.' By 
that statement he probably meant to include, among other writings, the 
border ballads and certainly the poetry of Robert Burns.? Burns was 
one, Wordsworth assures us, whose light he hailed when first it shone, 
and from whom he learned in youth “How Verse may build a princely 
throne On humble truth.’* Wordsworth must in fact have been among 
the earliest of Burns’ English admirers. When his sister told her seven- 
teen year old brother of a new book Jane Pollard had recommended to 
her (it was the Kilmarmock edition then just a few months off the press), 
he replied that he had read it and, as Dorothy put it, “admired many of 
the pieces very much; and promised to get it me at the book-club, 
which he did.’* Dorothy, too, was very much pleased with the poems 
and singled out the “Address to a Louse” and “To a Mountain Daisy” 
for special mention.® The second edition of “poems” (1793) she carefully 
glossed in the margin.®.” 


1W. W. to Allan Cunningham, Nov. 23, 1823. In The Letters of William and Dorothy 
Wordsworth: The Later Years, ed. E. de Selincourt (1937), p. 128. Designated hereafter 
Letters: L.Y. 

2 The present study undertakes to set out the first full and accurate account of Words- 
worth’s literary debt to Burns. Previously K. Lienemann in Die Belesenheit von William 
Wordsworth (1908) catalogued allusions and borrowings. But the German work on the 
subject is incomplete and untrustworthy in detail: to cite but one example, The Waggoner, 
in which Wordsworth demonstrably borrows direct from Burns, is not even mentioned by 
Lienemann. In general the opinion prevails today that Wordsworth was not more than 
casually indebted to the Scottish poet’s writings. D.W. Rannie, for example, has stated that 
Wordsworth was“‘insensible to Burns’s lyrical merit,” and Oliver Elton, though recognizing 
Wordsworth’s fondness for Burns, thought that he failed to learn much from him as an 
artist. The evidence offered in the following pages will call for some modification to the 
traditional opinion as expressed by these two scholars. 

In a second part, some consideration will be given to the extent of Wordsworth’s appre- 
ciation and understanding of Burns, particularly to the motives and circumstances resulting 
in his vigorous defense in the “‘Letter to a Friend of Robert Burns” by means of which he 
rendered a very real service to Burns’ contemporary reputation. 

3 “At the Grave of Burns,” 35-36. 

4 The possessive form commonly used, I am well aware, is Burns’s. However, authority 
can be cited (including Scott’s occasional preference) for Burns’, the form I shall use in this 
paper. H. W. Garrod in a similar deviation from usage has vigorously and, I think, quite 
successfully defended the possessive Keats’ as against Keats’s. 

5D. W. to Jane Pollard, Dec. 17, 1787. In The Early Letters of William and Dorothy 
Wordsworth, ed. E. de Selincourt (1935), p. 12. 

® Listed in the catalogue of Wordsworth’s library is Burns’ ‘Poems in Two Volumes,” 
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Burns was one of the few of his country’s later poets whom Words- 
worth got by heart and quoted.* There is ample evidence of close and 
loving familiarity with nearly the whole body of Burns’ poetry in dozens 
of passages and allusions in Wordsworth’s writings covering a period of 
more than half a century.® However, in spite of an early acquaintance- 
ship, Burns seems for some reason to have exerted no very perceptible 
influence on the first poems. Only a Scotch word in “Evening Walk” and 
“Descriptive Sketches,” and an additional phrase and perhaps a single 
passage in “Descriptive Sketches” attest his interest at that time in 
Burns.’° 

The first poetic imitation of Burns of consequence appears to have 
been stimulated by his poetry of nature. It is true that nature was rarely 
with Burns a primary concern. Mountains and solitude play little part 
in his poetry; nor is he much occupied in reflecting on nature’s meaning. 
Wordsworth wondered that Burns could have lived for some time near 
the peaks of Arran, yet not be stirred by the splendid prospect. And he 
observed on more than one occasion what appeared from his point of 
view at least certain limitations in Burns’ Naturschilderungen. On the 





1793, with marginal glossary, of which a note dated June 6, 1847, says: “In the handwriting 
of my very dear Sister, done long ago,” 

7 The brother and sister also possessed Currie’s edition in four volumes which they car- 
ried with them on their visit to the Burns country. 

8 Crabb Robinson reports Wordsworth’s remark: “You know how I love and quote, not 
even Shakespeare and Milton, but Cowper, Burns, etc. As to modern poets—Byron, 
Scott, etc.—I do not quote them because I do not love them.” Diary, Jan. 31, 1836. In 
Henry Crabb Robinson on Books and Their Writers, ed. Edith J. Morley (1938), p. 486. 
Designated hereafter C.R. on Books and Writers. 

In a letter to R. P. Gillies Wordsworth wrote: “I assure you that, with the exception of 
Burns and Cowper, there is very little of recent verse . . . that sticks to my memory (I 
mean which I get by heart).” Dec. 22, 1914. In Letters: M.Y., p. 615. 

* Characteristic references dating from 1799 to 1846 and not elsewhere mentioned in 
this study bear added witness to the fact: 

In a letter to Coleridge, Wordsworth praised Burns’ treatment of manners and declared 
him to be energetic, solemn, and sublime (Feb., 1799), [Letters, p. 222]; he talked of Burns 
“in terms of cordial admiration”’ (c. 1824), [Knight x1, 113]; he regretted missing a meeting 
with one of Burns’ sons (1831), [note prefixed to “Yarrow Revisited”’]; he referred to CSN 
as “imperishable verse” in “Address on Education” (1836); he thought many of Burns’ 
letters “marvelous” (1840), [Knight x1, 376]; he praised the verses to Ferguson (1846), 
[Knight x1, 457]. 

10 The word is “sugh” and the phrase “faint huzzas” E.W., 317 and D.S., 437 and 365. 
Wordsworth borrowed these expressions by way of Gilpin rather than direct from the 
“Kilmarnock” edition. See A. Beatty, Wordsworth: Representative Poems (1937), pp. 24, 
48. 
478-481, 484-486 in the revised D.S. are very probably a reflection of the 2d and 3d 
stanzas of Cot. S. N. Lienemann sees a parallel in Tam o’Sh., 60-61 and D.S., 5-6. 
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other hand, Wordsworth was well aware that sometimes Burns did dis- 
play an interest in the natural world in and for itself." 

Burns’ companion Walker reports one such occasion when the poet 
appeared to derive an intense pleasure arising from a romantic enthusi- 
asm for scenery. On a visit to the Duke of Athol’s estate and Bruar Water 
Walker tells how when they “reached a rustic hut on the river Tilt, where 
it is overhung by a woody precipice, from which there is a noble water- 
fall,”’ Burns “‘threw himself on the heathy seat, and gave himself up to a 
tender abstracted, and voluptuous enthusiasm of imgaination.”’ His 
reverie later found expression in the verses on Bruar Water.”* Elsewhere, 
in the poem “William Simpson,” Burns reveals himself sensitive to the 
varying influence of the seasons: 


O Nature, a’ thy shews an’ forms 
To feeling, pensive hearts hae charms!!* (79-80) 


and in this same poem he adverts to the power of waters over the poet’s 
mind: 
The Muse, nae poet ever fand her, 
Till by himsel he learn’d to wander 
Adown some trottin’ burn’s meander, 
An’ no think lang. (85-88) 


Moreover, Burns shared with Wordsworth at least in some degree a re- 
sponsiveness to the power and mystery of the natural world. In “The 
Vision” (a poem in which Burns recounts the sacred visitation of the 
poetic spirit) Coila, his heaven-descended muse, addresses the poet as one 
who in solitude is deeply impressed by Nature’s moods: 


I saw thee seek the sounding shore, 

Delighted with the dashing roar; 

Or when the North his fleecy store 
Drove thro’ the sky, 

I saw grim Nature’s visage hoar 
Struck thy young eye. 


1 See especially the prose note preceding “‘ ‘There!’ said a Stripling.” 

12 Dorothy quotes freely from “Bruar Water” in her journal account of 1803. Apparently 
both she and her brother knew the entire poem by heart. 

18 Wordsworth quotes this couplet in his “Kendal and Windermere Railway.” He also 
quotes the entire stanza in making an autograph in an album (See Notes and Queries, 
Nov. 6, 1897, x11, 368). 

14 Wordsworth quotes this stanza from “William Simpson” in a note to the Duddon 
sonnets, and he borrows a phrase from the third line for The Excursion (1, 703)—“And now 
the ‘trotting brooks’ and whispering trees.” As late as 1833 on a visit to the Burns country, 
Wordsworth is reminded of passages from this same poem and comments upon the success 
with which Burns wrote of his beloved rivers (see the prose note to “‘‘There!’ said a Strip- 
ling”). 
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Or when the deep green-mantled Earth 
Warm-cherish’d ev’ry flow’ret’s birth, 
And joy and music pouring forth 

In ev’ry grove, 
I saw thee eye the gen’ral mirth 

With boundless love. 


When ripen’d fields and azure skies 
Call’d forth the reapers’ rustling noise, 
I saw thee leave their ev’ning joys, 
And lonely stalk, 
To vent thy bosom’s swelling rise 
In pensive walk." (211-228) 


It is no mere coincidence that the above poems illustrating Burns’ kin- 
ship with nature were all favorites with Wordsworth and were by him 
often quoted from memory or alluded to. Here was one side of Burns that 
strongly attracted him which in time was to influence his own expression 
of similar themes. 

Something of the freshness and simplicity of the nature poems of 1798 
(as well as certain explicit phrases) Wordsworth appears to derive in part 
from Burns. A comparison of passages will demonstrate this relationship: 


Man’s inhumanity to man And much it grieved my heart to think 
Makes countless thousands mourn What man had made of man.... 
(“Man was Made to Mourn,” 55-56) (“Lines Written in Early Spring,” 7-8) 


The social friendly, honest man, If such be Nature’s holy plan, 
Whate’er he be, Have I not reason to lament 
’Tis he fulfils great Nature’s plan What man has made of man? (22-24) 
And none but he! 
(“Second Epistle to John Lapraik” 
86-90) It is the first mild day of March; 
I’m truly sorry man’s dominion Each minute sweeter than before 
Has broken Nature’s social union The redbreast sings from the tall larch 
(“To a Mouse,” 7-8) That stands beside our door. .... 
In days when daisies deck the ground, No joyless forms shall regulate 
And blackbirds whistle clear, Our living calendar: 
With honest joy our hearts will bound, We from to-day, my Friend, will date 
To see the coming year. The opening of the year.'* 
(“Epistle to Davie,” 49-52) (“To My Sister,” 1-4, 16-20) 


48 Wordsworth quotes and comments upon “The Vision” on several different occasions: 
See (1) “To the Sons of Burns,” 1803; (2) W. W. to Lady Beaumont, Dec. 23, 1806 (Letters: 
M.Y., p. 98); (3) prose note to “ ‘There!’ said a Stripling,” 1833; (4) Lady Richardson’s 
Memoranda, 1842, in Knight x1, 419-420. 
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Burns’ love of flowers and birds is shared by Wordsworth. ‘“‘To the 
Daisy” is cousin to Burns’ “To a Mountain Daisy.” The whole tenor of 
the two pieces is similar; but compare particularly the lines 


Thou lifts thy unassuming head Thou unassuming Common-place 
In Humble guise. Of Nature, with that homely face. 

(“To a Mountain Daisy,” 27-28) (“To the Daisy,” 5-6) 
“The Cuckoo” likewise echoes a word from the daisy poem: 
[The lark] 
When upward springing, blythe, to greet 

The purpling east. O blithe new comer 
(“To a Mountain Daisy,” 11-12) (“The Cuckoo,” 1)!” 


Burns customarily employed a natural setting for his songs of love, 
some of which, as with the nature poems, appear to have stirred Words- 
worth to emulation. A reviewer of the Lyrical Ballads in the British 





16 Burns’ “Bessy and Her Spinnin’ Wheel” holds within it a joy in the humble contempla- 
tion of nature like that nearly everywhere implicit in Wordsworth’s earlier work. A 
partial quotation reveals how close this poem is to the spirit of the nature poems of 1798. 

The scented birk and hawthorn white 
Across the pool their arms unite, 

Alike to screen the birdie’s nest, 

And little fishes’ caller rest: 

The sun blinks kindly in the biel’, 
Where bent I turn my spinnin’ wheel. 


wi? sma’ ‘to ‘sell, and lens to ne, 

Aboon distress, below envy, 

O wha wad leave this humble state, 

For a’ the pride of a’ the great? (9-16, 26-28) 


17 A phrase in the Happy Warrior poem strongly suggests the possibility of verbal in- 
debtedness to verses in Burns: 
And resolutely keep its [honor’s] laws 
Uncaring consequences 
(“Epistle to a Young Friend’’) 
And through the heat of conflict, keep the law 
In calmness made. 
(“Character of the Happy Warrior”) 
In “The Sun Has Long Been Set” Wordsworth takes over a pair of phrases: 
At operas and plays parading, 
Mortgaging, gambling, masquerading. 
(“Twa Dogs,” 153-154) 
Who would go “parading” 
In London, “and masquerading. 
(“The Sun Has Long Been Set,” 10-11) 
Among those of Wordsworth’s pieces that follow rather closely the thought patterns of 
his predecessor is “A Poet’s Epitaph,” modeled upon Burns’ “A Bard’s Epitaph.” 


” 
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Critic for February, 1801 (referring to “Strange fits of passion,” “She 
dwelt among the untrodden ways,” etc.), commented upon the singular 
specimens of unpretending yet irresistible pathos, which in artlessness 
strongly reminded him of Burns.’* It may well be that fragments derived 
from Burns’ love lyrics did enter into the magical synthesis that became 
the Lucy poems. The Lass o’ Ballochmyle, for example, is, like Lucy, 
nature’s child, and like her is placed in a lonely setting and compared to 
objects of natural beauty. 


With careless step I onward stray’d, 
My heart rejoiced in nature’s joy, 
When musing in a lonely glade, 
A maiden fair I chanced to spy; 
Her look was like the morning’s eye. 
Her hair like nature’s vernal smile; 
Perfection whisper’d, passing by 
Behold the lass 0’ Ballochmyle! 


Fair is the morn in flowery May, 
And sweet is night in Autumn mild, 
When roving thro’ the garden gay, 
Or wandering in the lonely wild:'® 
But Woman, Nature’s darling child!?° 
There all her charms she does compile; 
Ev’n there her other works are foil’d 
By the bonnie lass o’ Ballochmyle. (9-24) 


It is characteristic of Burns that in his love lyrics he employs themes 
and imagery recognizable as bearing resemblances to the Lucy poems; 
as, for example, the loved one dwells in loneliness beside a clear-running 
stream— 

Not Gowrie’s rich valley, nor Forth’s sunny shores, 

To me hae the charms o’ yon wild mossy moors; 

For there, by a lanely, sequester’d clear stream, 

Resides a sweet lassie, my thought and my dream. 

(“Yon Wild Mossy Mountains,”’ 5-8) 


or the loved one is compared to the simple wild flower taken as the sym- 
bol of love— 


18 Vol. xvii. The review is reprinted in Elsie Smith, An Estimate of William Wordsworth 


(1932), p. 50. 
39 Cf. That you may see sweet Lucy Gray 
Upon the lonesome wild. 
2 Cf. Then Nature said... 
“Myself will to my darling be 


Both law and impulse.” 
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The daisy amus’d my fond fancy, 
So artless, so simple, so wild; 
Thou emblem, said I, o’ my Phillis, 
For she is Simplicity’s child. 
(“Adown Winding Nith,” 9-12) 
O were my love yon vi’let sweet 
That peeps frae ’neath the hawthorn spray.” 
(“O were my Love,” 4-6) 


or again (as in “The Lass 0’ Ballochmyle” quoted above) the loved one 
in appearance is likened to a flower, a summer morning, or is described in 
her actions as free and light— 


Her looks were like a flow’r in May, 
Her smile was Jike a simmer morn; 
She tripped by the banks o’ Earn 
As light’s bird upon a thorn.” 
(“Blythe was She,’’ 4-8) 


Of the love poems, the elegiac verses to Highland Mary appear to have 
made a deep impression on Wordsworth. In the Lucy poems he gives 
poignant expression to a lover’s grief that in spirit is close to that in 
Burns’ own lyrics to his departed lover.* 

The elegiac mood of the Lucy poems is translated into a very real and 
direct tribute to Burns in the poems Wordsworth wrote to his memory 
during the Scottish tour of 1803. William and Dorothy’s visit in that 
year was in part a pilgrimage to the country endeared to them by recol- 
lections of Burns. Dorothy recounts in her journal how in Dumfries they 
visited the cottage where Burns had spent the last years of his life and 
where he died. She tells how the misery which they believed Burns to 
have suffered fell as a dead weight upon them and how in thinking about 
his untimely end they tearfully repeated together over his grave stanzas 
from his epitaph. The prospect of Skiddaw almost from Burns’ own door 
made them realize how near their home was to his, and the thought 
brought with it regret that they had not become personally known to one 
another. Stories which they heard at Dumfries respecting the danger 
Burns’ surviving children were exposed io filled them with melancholy 
concern. 

The mood of reverence they felt for the fate of a brother poet and his 
family is expressed in three poems written in Burns’ own stanza, which 


= CE. A violet by a mossy stone 
Half-hidden from the eye. 
8 Cf. She shall be sportive as the fawn. 


33 Cf. “Highland Mary,” 7-8, 23-24, 29-30 with “I Traveled Among Unknown Men,” 
13-16 and “A Slumber Did My Spirit Seal,”’ 5-8. 
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appropriately catch up here and there phrasing from the author Words- 
worth was honoring.™ Professor Harper notes the sincere and humble 
admiration of Wordsworth’s poems and unqualifiedly declares “At the 
Grave of Burns” “‘the most precious tribute ever paid to Burns, and one 
of the greatest elegies in our language.””™ 

Further in their travels the Wordsworths sought out the Falls of Bruar 
at the Duke of Athol’s estate, Dorothy tells us in her journal, for the sake 
of Burns. They rested upon the heather seat which Burns had been so 
unwilling to quit that moonlight evening when he first went to Blair 
Castle; and they had the pleasure of thinking that he had been under the 
same shelter, and had viewed the waterfall opposite “with some of the 
happy and pure feelings of his better mind.”™ At Sterling they bought 


% Tt will be instructive to note the sources that Wordsworth drew upon: 


Cauld blew the bitter-biting north Fresh as the flower, whose modest worth 
Upon thy early humble birth; He sang, his genius “‘glinted” forth, 
Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth Rose like a star that touching earth, 
Amid the storm For so it seems, 
“To a Mountain Daisy,” 13-16 Doth glorify its humble birth 
With matchless beams. 
Is there a bard of rustic song, 
Who, noteless, steals the crowds among, Neighbors we were, and loving friends 
That weekly this area throng, We might have been; 
O pass not by! True friends though diversely 
But, with a frater-feeling strong, inclined; ... 


Here heave a sigh... . 
The tear will start, and let it flow; 


Here pause—and, thro’ the starting tear Thou “poor Inhabitant below,” 
Survey this grave. “At the Grave of Burns,” 
19-24, 40-43, 49-50 
The poor inhabitant below 
Was quick to learn and wise to know, 
“A Bard’s Epitaph,” 7-12, 17-20 


Henceforth I’ll rove where Or where, ’mid “lonely heights 
busy ploughs and howes,” 
Are whistling thrang, He paid to Nature tuneful vows; 
An’ teach the lanely heights an’ howes Or wiped his honourable brows 
My rustic sang. Bedewed with toil, 
“To James Smith,” 51-54 While reapers strove, or busy ploughs 
Upturned the soil; ... 
But yet the light that led astray Nor deem that “light which leads astray, 
Was light from Heaven. Is light from Heaven.” 
“The Vision,” 239-240 “To the Sons of Burns,” 31-36, 41-42 
% Life (1916), 11, 59. 


% In her journal Dorothy tells of how she and William walked upwards along the stream 
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an edition of Burns in one volume, and passed a pleasant hour sitting on 
a bank reading from their new purchase. 

Two poems, besides those tributes in Burns’ own stanza, reflect Words- 
worth’s quickened interest in Burns during the Scottish Tour. “Yarrow 
Unvisited” carries over the stanzaic form and something of the spirit of 
“Bruar Water’; while from “William Simpson” and “Verses on the 
Destruction of Drumlanrig Woods” Wordsworth catches up several 
words and phrases: 


O, Sweet are Coila’s haughs an’ woods, On Yarrow’s banks let herons feed, 
When lintwhites chant amang the buds Hares couch, and rabbits burrow! . . . 
And jinkin’ hares, in amorous whids, , F Sis 
Their loves enjoy. The lintwhites® sing in chorus; 
(“William Simpson,” 67-70) The bonny holms of Yarrow! 


“ sat: ” 4 0. 
As on the banks o’ wandering Nith, C saeae Vartiiat,” 9-34, 28, 68 


Ae smiling simmer-morn I stray’d. 
And traced its bonnie howes and haughs 


Where linties sang and lambkins play’d. 
(“Verses on the Destruction of 
Drumlanrig Woods” 1-4) 
“To a Highland Girl” echoes no verbal parallels, but does present a 
setting and a theme developed along similar lines to “The Lass o’ Bal- 
lochmyle.” 

On a second trip to Scotland (1814) Wordsworth’s “Yarrow Visited” 
appears to be colored by a recollection of Burns’ Yarrow lyric as well 
as portions of the old favorite ““Bruar Water.’’* Into the patterns of two 
sonnets written during later visits to Scotland (1831, 1833) Wordsworth 
weaves phrases from Burns: 

And, in the narrow house o’ death, 


Let winter round me rave; 
“Lament of Mary Queen of Scots,” 53-54 


Well sang the Bard who called the grave, in strains 
Thoughtful and sad, the “narrow house.” 
“Earl of Breadalbane’s Ruined Mansion,” 1-2 





of Bruar noting “the firs and larches intermingled—children of Burns’s song.” She is re- 
ferring to the lines in “The Humble Petition of Bruar Water”: 
“Let lofty firs and ashes cool 
My lowly banks o’erspread.” 
(73-74) 

37 The single instance of the use of “lintwhite” in Wordsworth. 

28 Cf. “The Humble Petition of Bruar Water,” 47-55 and “Braw Lads,” with “Yarrow 
Visited,” 61-69. 
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But thou, beneath the random bield 
O’ clod or stane,... 
Stern Ruin’s ploughshare drives elate 
Full on thy bloom. 
“To a Mountain Daisy,” 21-22, 51-52 


Beneath “‘the random bield of clod or stone’’. . . 
Have passed away; less happy than the One 
That, by the unwilling ploughshare, died to prove 
The tender charm of poetry and love. 
“ ‘There,’ said the Stripling,” 9, 12-14 


Not long after the tour of 1803 Wordsworth was inspired to his longest 
and most ambitious imitation of Burns in ‘The Waggoner” (1805). This 
poem was no common favorite with Charles Lamb, who doubtless was 
delighted with the indulgent portrayal of inebriation. He must have 
recognized in the treatment of the poem an affinity to the convivial spirit 
of Burns, who (Lamb himself tells us) had been “‘the God of his idolatry 
in youth.” Crabb Robinson, in quoting a passage on Benjamin’s yearning 
for liquor, remarked that “The Waggoner” was written in the spirit of 
kindness and indulgence which Wordsworth had praised in “Tam 0’ 
Shanter.”** Other readers of “The Waggoner” have noted a kinship in the 
spirit of the story to Burns. Wordsworth gives no hint of any indebted- 
ness to Burns but merely states “The characters and story from fact” as, 
of course, they were—the hero, Benjamin, in real life was “William Jack- 
son, Carrier” and the local references were all intimately connected with 
the lake country. Yet however much Wordsworth may have confined 
himself to fact for the basis of his story, he went to Burns for literary 
models to animate his happy experiment in a humorous tale. Except pos- 
sibly in “The White Doe of Rylstone,” nowhere else in any poem of equal 
length does he keep so close to the technique and manner of a single 
author. In his narrative he follows both “Tam o’ Shanter” and “The Jolly 
Beggars.” 

“Tam o’ Shanter,” in rapidly moving tetrameter couplet, supplies 
Wordsworth the pattern of a humorous tale with a character who, having 
drunk too much, sets forth upon adventures in a raging thunderstorm. 
It likewise furnishes the poetical apology (if one were needed) for the 
spirit of tolerance in the display of drunken exhilaration. Besides these 
general features there are a number of points of likeness in detail. 

The descriptions of the storms offer no exact parallels in phrasing, yet 
the artistic handling in each is similar. In each is described the fierce 
wind, the downpour of rain, the terrifying lightning’s flash, and the roll- 
ing thunder. Through the blackness of night, in the one instance, is seen 


® Diary, June 3, 1812. In C.R. on Books and Writers, p. 102. 
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Kirk-Alloway glimmering through the trees; and in the other, the por- 
tentous streak of lurid light from the Astrologer. 


The wind blew as ’twad blawn its last; 
The rattling show’rs rose on the blast; 
The speedy gleams the darkness swallow’d; 
Loud, deep, and lang, the thunder bellow’d: 
That night, a child might understand, 
The Deil had business on his hand... . 
Tam skelpit on thro’ dub and mire, 
Despising wind, and rain, and fire; ... 
Before him Doon pours all his floods; 
The doubling storm roars thro’ the woods; 
The lightnings flash from pole to pole; 
Near and more near the thunders roll: 
When glimmering thro’ the groaning trees, 
Kirk-Alloway seem’d in a bleeze; 
Thro’ ilka bore the beams were glancing; 
And loud resounded mirth and dancing. 

(73-76, 81-82, 97-104) 


The road is black before his eyes, 
Glimmering faintly where it lies; 
Black is the sky—and every hill, 
Up to the sky, is blacker still— 
Sky, hill, and dale, one dismal room, 
Hung round and overhung with gloom; 
Save that above a single height 
Is to be seen a lurid light, 
Above Helm-crag—a streak half dead, 
A burning of portentous red; 
And near that lurid light, full well 
The Astrologer, . . . not unseen 
By solitary Benjamin. 
But total darkness came anon, 
And he and everything was gone. 

(i, 160-171, 180-183) 


As Tam moves “glow’ring round with prudent cares” by the danger 
spots of the Scottish countryside, so Benjamin similarly runs a gauntlet 
of temptation past the taverns. Wordsworth, interestingly enough, works 
in an eerie pile of stones by the wayside heaped over King Dunmail— 
“slain there in disastrous hour!” This parallel in eeriness is extended 
when Benjamin and his sailor companion staggering onward “with 
turbulence of glee’”—heaven knows how!—become frightened of ghosts 
and screeching owl. These same creatures, it will be recalled, are among 
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the superstitious forms that beset Tam. John Barleycorn carries Tam 
past all fears; similarly, the warming comfort of his drink and a word of 
explanation from Benjamin allay the sailor’s foreboding. The effect—and 
even the phrasing—in the two passages is identical. 

Wi’ tippenny, we fear nae evil; 

Wi’ usquebae, we'll face the devil; (107-108) 


His heart is up—he fears no evil 
From life or death, from man or devil; (iii, 134-135) 


The spirit in “Tam o’ Shanter” of carefree abandonment over the cups 
and of forgetfulness before the fire’s cozy warmth, of the anger of storms 
and sulky dame, Wordsworth transfers with a free hand to ‘“‘The Wag- 
goner,”’ to the detail of including another nearly identical line from 
Burns. 

We think na on the lang Scots miles, (7) 
He thinks not of his long, long strife ;*° (ii, 82) 


“The Jolly Beggars” provided Wordsworth with the materials of the 
drunken revel which is set forth in Canto ii of “The Waggoner.” The 
jovial throng at Poosie Nancie’s Inn is paralleled by the gathering at The 
Cherry Tree Tavern who are warmed to social mirth with drink, music, 
and dancing in a gleeful abandonment to pleasure. In several passages 
Wordsworth followed his model rather closely in an attempt to match the 
irrepressible spirit of Burns.” 

With “The Waggoner” the influence of Burns’ poetry upon Words- 
worth comes virtually to an end. Thus it appears that Burns was an as- 
cendent star in Wordsworth’s heaven for the comparatively short period 
from 1798 to 1805; yet, significantly, this brief span of seven years comes 
in the golden time of Wordsworth’s poetic achievement. Afterwards, 
though there are few direct reflections in his verse, Wordsworth remained 
faithful to the memory of Burns, who was in need of a champion, and in 
prose magnificently repaid the debt entailed by the poetic inspiration of 
earlier years. 


In the period following his death, it was well established by tradition 
that Burns was “a peasant genius who had drunk himself into an early 
grave.’® This tradition of alcoholism and debauchery is traceable pri- 


3° Cf. also “Tam o’ Shanter,” 8-10, 39-40, 51-52 with “The Waggoner,” ii, 83-86, 70-73. 

31 Cf. “The Jolly Beggars,” 11-14, 50-56, 288-289 with “The Waggoner,” ii, 57-59, 
66-71. See also “The Waggoner,” ii, 92-100 for Wordsworth’s summary of the action of 
Poosie Nancie’s transferred to his own poem. 

* For facts in this paragraph concerning Burns’ reputation during the two decades fol- 
lowing his death I am indebted to the article by F. B. Snyder, “Burns and His Biographers,” 
Studies in Philology, xxv (1928), 401-404. 
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marily to the memoir by Heron (1797) and was given wide currency by 
the extraordinarily popular life by Dr. Currie (1800 et seg.). In 1815 an 
ineffectual attempt to free Burns from the accumulated charges of twenty 
years was made by Alexander Peterkin, a Scotch attorney. Peterkin re- 
viewed all of the important writings on Burns up to that time, and pub- 
lished letters from Gilbert Burns, James Gray, and others to bear out his 
contention that Burns had been shabbily treated. He printed his less 
than 100 pages as a preface to a reprint of Currie’s life, and hence all but 
annulled his well-intentioned effort of doing Burns justice and of righting 
the wrongs of slander and gossip. However, a small group was embold- 
ened by this beginning to carry the work further. The volume was sent 
by Gray to Wordsworth along with a request from Gilbert Burns for 
advice as to the best method of proceeding in the defense of his brother’s 
injured reputation. Wordsworth’s response is his “Letter to a Friend of 
Robert Burns” (1816). 

At the time Wordsworth undertook to write his letter on Burns he 
was unhappily caught in the storm center of a violent controversy. For 
years Francis Jeffrey had been relentlessly harassing the poet; in fact, in 
his very essay on Burns (1809), the reviewer had gone out of his way to 
point an insulting paragraph at Wordsworth. More recently he had 
reviled him in his reviews on The Excursion (1814) and The White Doe 
(1815). Wordsworth, in his “Essay Supplementary to the Preface” (1815) 
had once already answered Jeffrey in kind, but he sensed in the letter on 
Burns an even better opportunity of squaring accounts for the persistent 
vilifications of his critic. Consequently, Wordsworth countered in the 
letter with a vicious reply to Jeffrey which, by its association with the 
problem of Burns, at once drew that topic into sensational notice. In 
this fashion an idly curious public was shocked into an aroused and 
burning interest in the Scotch poet. De Quincey tells of the “craze” that 
arose on the subject of Burns, which allowed no voice to be heard but 
that of zealotry and violent partisanship, the result (as he put it) of this 
“oblique collision between Lord Jeffrey 2ad Mr. Wordsworth.’™ The 
journals were filled with “letters to the editor” and acrid partisan retorts. 
Fresh lives—for the most part reworkings of Currie’s account—appeared 
in continued succession. Along with the chaff there was in Hazlitt’s lec- 
ture one solid contribution in appreciation of Burns’ genius.* 

The chief popular interest in Burns since Currie’s day had arisen from 


® For a full account of the war of the poet and his critic, see my study, “Wordsworth 
and Jeffrey in Controversy,” Indiana University Publications: Humanities Series No. 5, 
1941. 

™ The Collected Writings of Thomas De Quincey, ed. David Masson, 1896, 11, 130. 

%* “On Burns and the Old English Ballads,” 1817, in Complete Works of Hazlitt, ed. 
P. P. Howe, 1930, v, 123-143. 
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the fact that a ploughman should have written any poems at all, and from 

the legend of his extraordinary life and sudden death.” Jeffrey’s article 
had done something to establish Burns as “a great and original genius,” 
and Scott had written some discerning criticism. But the attack on 
Burns’ morality by the one, and the unfortunate condescending attitude 
of the other, had somewhat obscured the constructive portions of their 
criticisms in the minds of the public. Moreover, as a poet Burns had been 
outdistanced in popularity by both Scott and Byron. In 1814, however, 
Scott turned to prose fiction, and in 1816 Byron left England in disgrace. 
Accordingly, Wordsworth’s letter appeared at a timely juncture, with the 
result that Burns became almost overnight a national figure.*’ 

F. B. Snyder sets forth the opinion that Wordsworth in his “Letter,” 
by pleading for leniency in judging Burns, tended to strengthen the read- 
er’s impression that the charges of alcoholism and debauchery as insinu- 
ated by Dr. Currie were true.** It is clear from a reading of the “Letter” 
that Wordsworth did not attempt to whitewash the character of Burns or 
to free him specifically of the charge of drunkenness. It is nevertheless 
also apparent that Wordsworth did most vigorously censure Currie’s 
misrepresentations of fact and his covert suggestions of evil motives and 
behavior in Burns which were in reality non-existent. It will appear 
further on in this paper why Wordsworth’s letter did not have more effect 
in countering the dark insinuations of tradition, but I believe the reasons 
are not, as Mr. Snyder implies, in the text of the letter itself. An exami- 
nation of that document reveals that on many particular points the poet 
found Currie’s life to be censurable. In fact he held it in so little esteem 
that he even questioned the advisability of reprinting it without first 
striking out certain passages, or at least of attaching notes ‘‘to the most 
obnoxious of them, in which the misrepresentations might be corrected.” 
Wordsworth thought it would be a still better plan to let the poems and 
letters appear first in the new volume and to push Currie’s account (if it 
had to be carried along) into an obscure place at the end. He further 
recommended that a new concise life by Gilbert Burns be prefixed to the 
edition to help restore to the brother “that portion of public estimation, 
of which he appears to have been unjustly deprived.”” Wordsworth put it 
even more strongly—that the very errors and misrepresentations of the 
former biographer had imposed a duty upon Gilbert Burns to come for- 
ward with “explicit declarations of the truth to offset those very misrep- 
resentations.’’ Wordsworth recalled in his “Letter” the strong indigna- 


% Snyder, op. cit. 
37 “Burns has, at length, become a national . . . subject; which he had nof until thecon- 
troversial management of his reputation had irritated the public attention.” De Quincey 
in Collected Writings, Masson, 11, 131, % Op. cit., p. 410. 
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tion he had felt upon reading Currie’s life upon its first appearance, re- 
sulting, as he said, from a recognition that the biographer had not and 
could not have related the whole truth. Currie’s knowledge, Wordsworth 
insisted, was superficial; his exposures utterly purposeless; his account of 
a man of exquisite genius revolting. The painful story, notwithstanding 
its minuteness, was incomplete,—in essentials it was deficient.®® “Nor is 
Dr. Currie’s performance censurable from these considerations alone,” 
declared Wordsworth elsewhere, “for information ... is rendered un- 
satisfactory and inefficacious through the absence of reserve, and from 
being coupled with statements of improbable and irreconcilable facts.”** But 
plague upon those, concluded Wordsworth in his defense, who would con- 
vince us “that the foundations of this admirable edifice are hollow; and 
that its frame is unsound.” 

By the evidence of his own explicit declarations in the Letter to a Friend 
of Robert Burns, Wordsworth “rejected as false sometimes in the letter 
and of necessity as false in the spirit”*° many of the testimonies that oth- 
ers had borne against Burns. 

Wordsworth’s “Letter” attracted widespread interest and was chiefly 
instrumental in establishing Burns as a figure of national importance in 
considerable measure because, as has been stated, it was brought forth 
out of the heat of controversy. Unfortunately, for the same reason, his 
eloquent defense for the character of Burns was overshadowed in the 
minds of his readers by the vehement and abusive scorn directed at Jef- 
frey. In fact, the general accusation hurled against the poet was that the 
defense of Burns in the “Letter” was merely a device, an excuse for his 
coming forth in angry retort against Jeffrey. De Quincey believed Words- 
worth’s severity in the “Letter” “proportioned rather to his personal 
resentments towards Lord Jeffrey than to the quantity of wrong inflicted 
upon Burns.’ Hazlitt charged Wordsworth with betraying little liking 
for Burns: “poor Burns remains just where he was, and nobody gains 
anything by the cause but Mr. Wordsworth, in an increasing opinion of 
his own wisdom and purity. ... The Author of the Lyrical Ballads has 
thus missed a fine opportunity of doing Burns justice and himself 
honor.’ John Wilson in an anonymous series of “‘Letters to the Editor” 
in Blackwood’s Magazine“ accused the poet of “great indelicacy, vanity, 
and presumption” in coming forward in the defense of Burns, and in- 
sisted that the secret cause of all the display of “hypocritical zeal in the 


% The italics are mine. “© Wordsworth’s own words. 

“| Collected Writings, Masson, 11, 131. 4 See Complete Works, ed. Howe, v, 129. 

* For a discussion of Wilson’s feat of sensational journalism in his attack on Words- 
worth see A. L. Strout’s “John Wilson, ‘Champion’ of Wordsworth,” Modern Philology, 
xxx1 (May, 1934), 383-394. 
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defence of injured merit” was not for Robert Burns but for William 
Wordsworth.“ 

It was currently charged that not only did he meddle where he had no 
business, but that also both by temperament and by sheer ignorance 
Wordsworth was incapable ever of understanding Burns. A characteristic 
attitude is represented in a statement by Lockhart. “I think no man 
should be allowed to say anything about Burns,” he wrote, “who had not 
joined in this chorus [‘It is the moon, etc.’], although timber-tuned, and 
sat till daylight, although married.’ Lockhart did not here specifically 
mention Wordsworth, yet the inference is unmistakable with respect to 
“water-drinking bards” who undertake to pass judgment on the Scotch 
poet. Hazlitt, in a similar vein, thought it hardly reasonable to look for 
a hearty or generous defense of Burns from Wordsworth or to expect a 
tolerant or favorable interpretation of Burns’ constitutional foibles.“ 
Wilson could wonder with what peculiarity Wordsworth thought him- 
self fitted to give advice on the subject of Burns’ character: “He had 
never lived in Scotland, he knows nothing about Burns, he very imper- 
fectly understands the language in which Burns writes, he has not even 
read those publications which are supposed to be unjust to his mem- 
ory.’"47 

Yet at the time of the controversy Wordsworth was not without his 
supporters. Crabb Robinson, attending a lecture at the Surrey institute, 
was so incensed over the contemptuous talk of Hazlitt (when speaking 
of Wordsworth’s letter about Burns) that he lost his temper and hissed. 
Charles Lamb thought the “Letter” called for, and read it with unabated 
satisfaction.” A writer for the Critical Review, taking a stand altogether 
opposite to Hazlitt, did not wonder that Wordsworth should come for- 
ward in vindication of Burns, not merely from a natural love of justice, 
but from a peculiar resemblance between the minds and styles of the two 
poets.®° 

It is clear now that Wordsworth was prompted to write his letter in 


“ Barron Field, otherwise an admirer of Wordsworth, thought “His letter on Burns 
betrayed too much personal revenge against Jeffrey.” See Edith J. Morley, The Cor- 
respondence of Henry Crabb Robinson with the Wordsworth Circle (1927), p. 591. 

% Peter’s Letters to His Kinsfolk, 2d ed. (1819), 1, 120. 

4 See in Complete Works, ed. Howe, v, 131. 

47 “Observations on Mr. Wordsworth’s Letter Relative to a New Edition of Burns’ 
Work. By a Friend of Robert Burns.” Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magasine, t (June, 1817), 262. 

48 Diary, February 24, 1818. In C.R. on Books and Writers, p. 220. 

49 Lamb to Wordsworth, Apr. 26, 1816. In Letters of Charles and Mary Lamb, ed. E. V. 
Lucas (1935), 11, 190. 

5 Vol. 1v (July, 1816), quoted in Elsie Smith, An Estimate of William Wordsworth 
(1932), p. 247). 
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defense of Burns for several very understandable reasons. On the one 
side he was indignant over the falsifications in Currie’s account of Burns 
and over the further fact that Jeffrey had himself given widespread cur- 
rency to other misrepresentations. Coupled with this feeling of indigna- 
tion and inflaming it to fever pitch was the bitterness he held against 
Jeffrey for cruel and long-sustained personal abuse. Yet perhaps equally 
impelling motives for writing in his fellow poet’s behalf are to be discov- 
ered in the bond of intellectual kinship such as was noted by the “‘Criti- 
cal’ reviewer, and in the affection which we know Wordsworth kept from 
the first for Robert Burns both as a man and as a poet. It was in a meas- 
ure because of these ties of understanding and affection that Wordsworth 
came to hold the conviction that Jeffrey, like Currie before him, was not 
only unwilling but that he was constitutionally incapable, in certain re- 
spects, of understanding or dealing fairly with his Scottish countryman. 
Wordsworth had in fact been quick to observe the insensibility of Jeffrey 
towards certain aspects of Burns’ poetry, for the critic’s strictures on 
Burns bore a striking resemblance to those on his own work. Here the 
poet felt persuaded that the critic’s charges both against himself and 
against Burns were grossly unfair. Thus critical persecution by Jeffrey 
was on more than one count a factor of importance in bringing Words- 
worth closer to his fellow poet and was at once a cause and an effect of 
his defense. 

On the moral side, we know now better than ever Jeffrey did that 
Wordsworth as a young man was in temperament, like Burns, susceptible 
to temptation, that he, too, had been lured by “the light that led astray.” 
Burns’ not infrequent agonies of remorse were, we know, through an ex- 
tended period likewise experienced by Wordsworth when, by his own 
confession, sick and wearied, he “yielded up moral questions in despair.” 
Wordsworth knew, too, the distress of poverty such as Burns had suf- 
fered, and shared with his fellow poet long stretches of melancholy. It 
is clear now why he could never read Burns’ “Ode to Despondency” 
without the deepest agitation,“ and why when under the cloud of dejec- 
tion, out of their common fellowship, he thought 

Of him who walked in glory and in joy 
Following his plough, along the mountain-side.* 


Wordsworth knew also the callousness of public neglect that Burns 
had known, and, as with his brother poet, it had built within him a fierce 
pride of independence. 

Hazlitt sneered at what he inferred was Wordsworth’s impotence, in 


51 W. W. toS. T. C., Feb. 27, 1799. In Letters, ed. de Selincourt, p. 222. 
& “Resolution and Independence,” 45-46. 
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contrast eulogizing at the same time the animal vigor of Burns. His com- 
parison is obviously unfair and the inference unjust. Wordsworth made 
no pretense to any common employment of the sensual in his poetry; 
yet he defended its use in Burns and declared it actually one of the chief 
attractions of the Scotch poet’s work. He praised Burns’ poetical apology 
for drunkenness in the introduction to ‘Tam o’ Shanter,’™ and as we 
have seen, he thought so highly of that lively tale and likewise of “The 
Jolly Beggars” that he was moved to write his own convivial story of 
Benjamin the Waggoner by their example. Crabb Robinson reports 
Wordsworth as saying “I want flesh and blood; even coarse nature and 
truth, where there is a want of refinement and beauty, is better than the 
other extreme. At the head of this natural and sensual school is Chaucer, 
the greatest poet of his class. Next comes Burns; .. . ’* 

The qualities of vigor and truth so much admired by Wordsworth were 
generally directive for good in determining which particular features of 
Burns’ style and subject matter were to make the deepest impression on 
him. As for style, Burns was nurtured upon two literary traditions. The 
one was the pseudo-classical, in standard English; the other, the four- 
hundred-year-old unbroken literary inheritance of Ramsay and Fer- 
gusson and the greater men who went before them, in the Low Scots 
vernacular. Burns drew freely upon both traditions, yet for the poetry 
of genuine and intense feeling he instinctively chose as a literary vehicle 
the real language of men ready at his hand in the traditional literature of 
his country. In this idiom he achieved precision and simplicity in his 
Kilmarmock edition and anticipated by nearly fifteen years, and without 
theorizing, precisely what Wordsworth was to set up in his preface con- 
cerning the worth of observation and natural language. The evidence 
supports the belief that Wordsworth was strongly influenced by the ex- 
ample of Burns in revolting against Augustan poetic diction and in shap- 
ing his theories of poetic language. A close student of Burns, he appears 
to have been impressed from the first with the fact that Burns’ less 
successful pieces were written in the conventional formulas of the neo- 
classicists, and that, in contrast, his more vigorous and nearly faultless 
poems were built of common language in the inevitable idiom of his 
countrymen. 

The leaven of Burns’ example was slow to work its effect for good and 
ill in Wordsworth’s verse, but in 1798 the English poet was deliberately 
attempting to shape to his use from the language of English dalesmen 
just such a literary vehicle as Burns had found ready to his hand. In 
Henley’s opinion, Burns’ influence upon Wordsworth in this respect was 


58 Reported by Crabb Robinson, Diary, May 29, 1812. In C.R. on Books and Writers, 
p. 88. 5 Diary, Jan. 3, 1839. In C.R. on Books and Writers, p. 562. 
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sometimes unfortunate, for he attempted to fashion a poetic language 
direct from the homely speech of his rustics, but unlike Burns he had no 
tradition to build upon, with the consequence that he not infrequently 
came to grief. Yet there was this good result—that possessing in com- 
mon with Burns the power to look steadily at his subject and the power 
of selection, under the guiding influence of his predecessor’s success, he 
not once but many times struck out of the language of simple men the 
perfect, inevitable phrase and entire poems stark with lyric intensity. 

In the choice of subject matter no less than in the use of simple lan- 
guage Wordsworth profited by his predecessor’s good example. Burns’ 
success with simple folk themes and homely, everyday material directed 
Wordsworth, in a measure at least, to the possibilities of subjects drawn 
from “humble and rustic life.’”’ Burns, reared as he was in a traditionally 
democratic Scottish community, was quite naturally prompted to ex- 
pressions of fellowship for honest poverty. By his example and like him 
brought up in a not dissimilar environment among Cumberland villages, 
Wordsworth was led likewise to social representations of his human kind. 
Burns for his part brought within the circle of his republican sympathy, 
and with equal sincerity, the toilworn cotter and the drunken prosti- 
tute; Wordsworth, no less sincere, embraced in one brotherhood the 
mountain shepherd and the idiot boy. The boundary of fellowship with 
both poets was extended to include friendly intercourse with animals 
and birds, and even the flowers of the field. Burns lamented the fate of 
the daisy uprooted by the plow and tenderly laid the weederchips aside 
from the thistle, to spare his country’s emblem. Not untouched by the 
display of sensibility in his predecessor, Wordsworth in humility took 
admonishment or cheer from the unassuming daisy and precept from the 
meanest celandine. On one side, and within a limited range, we have 
seen too that Burns offered something to Wordsworth in the larger, more 
spiritual treatment of nature. Moreover, it should be remembered that 
“Tam o’ Shanter” and “The Jolly Beggars” helped to animate the most 
light-hearted and humorous of the English poet's narratives. Taken to- 
gether and including both the expression and the specific handling of 
topics in particular passages and poems as well as the more general stimu- 
lation of Burns’ example in the several categories of subject matter—all 
these add up to a not unimpressive total literary influence. 

As might well be expected, there were some limitations to Words- 
worth’s appreciation of Burns. He cared not at all for Scottish patriotic 
verse and thought Burns’ “Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled” (called by 
Carlyle the noblest lyric in the language) much overrated and really 

8% W. E. Henley, “Robert Burns: Life, Genius, and Achievement,” in Poetical Works 
(1897), rv, 264. 
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“wretched stuff.” From early manhood Wordsworth had shut his mind 
to satiric verse of any sort; it is therefore natural to expect that he would 
not appreciate Burns in his satirical vein. He regretted (and this was a 
feeling shared by Scott) that Burns should have written with indecency 
and levity towards religious observances. In fairness it should be said 
that Wordsworth’s objection to poems of religious satire (such as “The 
Holy Fair”) was based altogether on moral grounds and not on any lack 
of esthetic appreciation.” 

Outside the exceptions noted, however, Wordsworth enjoyed and 
valued everything of Burns and, at a time when Burns’ reputation was at 
a low ebb, wrote in his fellow poet’s behalf the most impassioned prose 
of his career, which by its force and timeliness raised Burns into promi- 
nence throughout the English-speaking world. His defense, it is true, was 
overshadowed in the minds of many by its association with the attack 
on Jeffrey and by the further widespread belief that Wordsworth was 
lacking in much sympathy for Burns. Actually by comparison Words- 
worth appears to have been at many points closer to Burns than other 
writers who at the time attempted critical appraisals and, taking all 
things into consideration, probably understood him better—Scotchmen 
Currie, Jeffrey, even Sir Walter, or the sensualist, Hazlitt, to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. In any event, from that generation his defense 
of Burns in the “Letter” is the most spirited on record and his elegy the 
most enduring monument to the Ayrshire poet’s memory.*® 

RussELL Noyes 
Indiana University 


% Reminiscence by the late Bishop of Lincoln, Knight x, 324. 

57 He praised, for example, the skilful conclusion of the satirical “Death and Doctor 
Hornbook.” See C.R. on Books and Writers, p. 89. 

58 Walter Scott had great admiration for Burns as a poet, whom he compared to Shake- 
speare. Yet the “Tory” Scott was ungenerously patronizing towards ‘“‘poor Burns” (as he 
called him), whose plebian nature, he said, was “untinged with the slightest shade of the 
spirit of chivalry.” There is none of this patronizing attitude in Wordsworth. 

Jeffrey found it politic to admit he had written too bitterly on Burns (see his review of 
Campbell’s British Poets, March 1819), and even publicly to acknowledge his error on 
the occasion of a banquet honoring Burns (see Lockhart’s Peter’s Letters, 2d ed., 1, 124). 
By 1819 (turned by Wordsworth’s vigorous protest of Jeffrey’s abuse) the tide of public 
opinion had begun to run strong against the Edinburgh Reviewer. 

5? Keats, for example, was worshipful towards Burns, but the several poems inspired by 
a visit to the Burns country (1818) are by his own confession “flat” and “so bad he cannot 
transcribe them.” 
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XLVII 
OSCAR WILDE AND THE DEVIL’S ADVOCATE 


I 


HERE is too much of myself in the thing, Harry—too much of my- 

self!” cries the painter Basil Hallward to Lord Henry Wotton early 
in Oscar Wilde’s fantastic and tragic novel, The Picture of Dorian Gray. 
But, though Lord Henry remarks with his usual cynicism, “Poets are 
not so scrupulous as you are. They know how useful passion is for publi- 
cation,” Hallward continues to lament, “We live in an age when men 
treat art as if it were meant to be a form of autobiography.” Nor does 
the painter forget his self-accusations, for many years later in the story 
he repeats his charge to the beautiful young man who has been the sub- 
ject of his painting: “I felt, Dorian, that I had told too much, that I had 
put too much of myself into it.” 

Few have doubted that Hallward is here functioning as one of Wilde’s 
several mouthpieces in the story, which, as most of its readers have rec- 
ognized, might well be renamed The Picture of Oscar Wilde. But relatively 
few, I believe, have realized the full extent and method of the self-por- 
trait in this novel, and even fewer have perceived the autobiographical 
thoroughness and unrestraint with which Wilde displayed his own life 
and character, his confessions and his agonies, his pleas and his extenu- 
ations, in virtually all his works, both before and after Dorian Gray. Ex- 
cept in pure autobiography, probably no writer in literature—not even 
Byron, with his penchant for insinuating oblique allusions to his resisted 
and unresisted temptations—has set such a crystal glass in his breast as 
has Wilde and then implored the world with such passion and pathos to 
observe the struggles of the soul imprisoned within. When perhaps the 
most notorious scandal trial in history broke the whole pitiful business 
wide open in 1895, the public at large—whether it knew the man person- 
ally or not—had no excuse for claiming ignorance as to the true state of 
affairs, though many of its members professed their shocked amazement. 

The tragical history of Oscar Wilde, like the tragical history of Dr. 
Faustus, is focused in a doctrine, in a philosophy. It is the romantic phi- 
losophy of consuming individualism and of explorative experience in 
all that life has to offer. Perhaps it is impossible to say whether the 
philosophy or the desire came first, though the suspicion—as usual 
—is that the abstract analysis and exposition derived secondarily 
from the temperament and impulses, spiritual and physical, of the 
theorist. In the nineteenth century debate between the proponents of Art 
and the proponents of Life for preéminence in the aesthetic credo, Wilde, 
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along with Whistler and others, took up an advanced position. No mere 
Art for Art’s sake would do for him, as it had for earlier aesthetes; cer- 
tainly true Art should have no moral, didactic, or reformative purpose, 
as in the Art for Life’s sake doctrine of his quondam master, Ruskin; no, 
for him it must be Life for Art’s sake, and unless Life were used simply 
as a handmaid to Art it would not be worth living. 

The theory receives eloquent expression and development in the 
mouth of Lord Henry Wotton, Wilde’s second spokesman in Dorian 
Gray: “I believe that if one man were to live out his life fully and com- 
pletely, were to give form to every feeling, expression to every thought, 
reality to every dream—lI believe that the world would gain such a fresh 
impulse of joy that we would forget all the maladies of mediaevalism, 
and return to the Hellenic ideal—to something finer, richer, than the 
Hellenic ideal, it may be. But the bravest man amongst us is afraid of 
himself. ...” All but Oscar Wilde! He was the man who dared—the 
man who would put into practice the theories so fascinatingly stated by 
Pater in that “dangerous” passage at the end of his Studies in the History 
of the Renaissance, the passage which certainly must have been in Lord 
Henry’s subtle and sinister mind when he reflected about himself and 
his potential influence on young Dorian: “Human life—that appeared 
to him the one thing worth investigating. Compared to it there was noth- 
ing else of any value. It was true that as one watched life in its curious 
crucible of pain and pleasure, one could not wear over one’s face a mask 
of glass, nor keep the sulphurous fumes from troubling the brain, and 
making the imagination turbid with monstrous fancies and misshapen 
dreams. . . . And yet, what a great reward one received! How wonderful 
the whole world became to one! ... What matter what the cost was? 
One could never pay too high a price for any sensation.” Thus, from these 
admissions of philosophic sensationalism, ‘It was clear to him that the 
experimental method was the only method by which one could arrive at 
any scientific analysis of the passions. . . .” 

And the subject of his experiments—since Lord Henry himself, like 
Pater, so far as is told, never left the realm of purely intellectual specula- 
tions and descended into the arena of application—is the third of Wilde’s 
mouthpieces, Dorian Gray (for it is important to remember that Wilde’s 
association with Lord Alfred Douglas, who might be taken as the model 
for Dorian, did not begin until over a year after the first publication of 
the story in magazine form in 1890). Dorian, after he has been the callous 
but unwitting cause of Sibyl Vane’s death, examines himself thus: “Or 
had his choice already been made? Yes, life had decided that for him— 
life, and his own infinite curiosity about life. Eternal youth, infinite pas- 
sion, pleasures subtle and secret, wild joys and wilder sins—he was to 
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have all these things. The portrait was to bear the burden of his shame; 
that was all.”—But Oscar Wilde himself unfortunately had no magic 
portrait; he had only a mirror: his writings, in which already, for over a 
decade, he had been faithfully reflecting himself to all who had eyes to 
see. 

II 

Some of the details of this reflection were of course shown more clearly 
than others, since they were in the obvious foreground. When, in 1876, 
still an Oxford undergraduate, he had taken the trip to Italy and Greece 
made possible by his inheritance on his father’s death, he had recorded 
many of his experiences in the first person in his ‘Rosa Mystica” series 
of poems, published in his first volume in 1881. Here, in confessional 
style, he had set down his religious history, first as he looked rather self- 
consciously for spiritual regeneration at the hands of the Roman Catholic 
church in Rome, and then as he yielded to the greater spell of the old pa- 
ganism and Hellenism when he came to Greece. Other unconcealedly 
autobiographical poems of this general period would include his dirge, 
“Requiescat,” on the death of his sister Isola, and his “Impressions du 
Theatre” series. Some time later he wrote three quatrains “To My Wife, 
with a Copy of My Poems,” in which he expressed the somewhat hypo- 
critical hope, “You will understand.” Fortunately for both him and her, 
his young wife was too innocent and adoring to be able to take him at his 
word. 

Wilde’s methods of self-revelation had both their more conventional 
and their more original sides. One of the more conventional was his habit 
of introducing details from his own life and character into his descrip- 
tions of people he was writing about. In fact, one is tempted to say that 
he chose the majority of his subjects largely because they enabled him 
to intrude himself in this fashion. 

There is, for example, the Young King, in the fairy tale of the same 
name, published in 1891. From “the very first moment of his recogni- 
tion,” says Wilde, the new king “had shown signs of that strange passion 
for beauty that was destined to have so great an influence over his 
life. ... Many curious stories were related about him at this period. . . . 
All rare and costly materials had certainly a great fascination for 
him... .” Later, the Young King has a dream in which he “thought 
that he was wandering through a dim wood, hung with strange fruits 
and with beautiful poisonous flowers. The adders hissed at him as he 
went by....” But the smug Bishop advises him to pay no attention 
to these dreams, for “The burden of this world is too great for one man 
to bear, and the world’s sorrow too heavy for one heart to suffer.” The 
revulsion of the Young King against the Bishop’s complacency is sure 
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evidence of how Wilde’s conscience has been troubling him throughout 
the whole tale. 

His choice of Thomas Griffiths Wainewright, the aesthete-murderer 
and friend of Charles Lamb and other creative artists, as the subject of 
his remarkable little memoir, “Pen, Pencil, and Poison,” was indubitably 
dictated by his recognition of various bonds between himself and this 
eccentric. For, as Wilde carefully emphasizes in his essay, Wainewright 
was an early nineteenth century dandy, who “sought to be somebody, 
rather than to do something,” who “recognized that Life itself is an art, 
and has its modes of style no less than the arts that seek to express it,” 
who “saw what our English school could gain from a study of Greek 
models,” and who “also saw that it was quite easy by continued reitera- 
tion to make the public interested in his own personality. ...” He had 
“that curious love of green, which in individuals is always the sign of a 
subtle artistic temperament,” and “In everything connected with the 
stage. .. he was always extremely interested, and strongly upheld the 
necessity for archaeological accuracy in costume and scene-painting.” 
This last quality must have endeared him especially to the author of the 
theatrical essay “The Truth of Masks,” as well as to a man who had al- 
ready written sonnets to Henry Irving, Sarah Bernhardt, and Ellen 
Terry, and had apostrophized Lily Langtry as “The New Helen” and 
“A lily-girl, not made for this world’s pain.” (In an earlier version, how- 
ever, written before he had met Lily, the line had read, significantly, 
“A fair slim boy, not made for this world’s pain.’”’) But, most compelling 
of all, were Wainewright’s criminal propensities—those acts which 
brought him so much of his fame and yet set him outside the pale of 
society. It is with considerable regret that Wilde admits, “How he first 
became fascinated by this strange sin he does not tell us... .”” A similar 
reticence prevailed in Wilde’s own case as to the how, though not as to 
the when or what. 

In his creation of Lord Henry Wotton a year later, however, Wilde 
produced an even closer replica of himself. Wotton too is a dandy, with 
a contempt for the drab conventional costumes of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Flowers are a passion with him. Perhaps in wry rebuke of W. S. 
Gilbert’s pointed lines in Patience, 

If you walk down Piccadilly 
With a poppy or a lily 
In your mediaeval hand, 
he admonishes Dorian thus: “Life always has poppies in her hands. Of 
course, now and then things linger. I once wore nothing but violets all 
through one season, as a form of artistic mourning for a romance that 
would not die.’”’ Other of Wilde’s dandyish young heroes have the same 
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mania. Algernon, in The Importance of Being Earnest, for instance, re- 
quests Cecily, “Might I have a buttonhole first? I never have any appe- 
tite unless I have a buttonhole first.”” And Lord Goring, in An Ideal Hus- 
band, confesses, “I am the only person of the smallest importance in 
London at present who wears a buttonhole.” 

Lord Henry, moreover, has loved many actresses—or so he says, in 
recommending the same pleasant sport to his protégé. He has traveled 
in the United States, and reuses many of Wilde’s earlier witticisms in 
describing his visit. He would “like to write a novel certainly; a novel 
that would be as lovely as a Persian carpet, and as unreal.” He shares 
Wilde’s philosophy, together with his interest in “this grey, monotonous 
London of ours, with its myriads of people, its sordid sinners, and its 
splendid sins....” To him the “inferior poets are absolutely fasci- 
nating,” for the inferior poet “lives the poetry that he cannot write.” He 
advises Dorian to think of Sibyl Vane’s ‘‘lonely death in the tawdry 
dressing-room simply as a strange lurid fragment from some Jacobean 
tragedy, as a wonderful scene from Webster, or Ford, or Cyril Tour- 
neur’’—Wilde’s own models in writing his tragedy of blood and revenge, 
The Duchess of Padua. 

When Lord Henry speaks of marriage, he is clearly airing his author’s 
views, which had matured very shortly after his ecstatic union with the 
loyal and devoted Constance. “You seem to forget that I am married,” 
he reminds Hallward, “and the one charm of marriage is that it makes a 
life of deception absolutely necessary for both parties. I never know 
where my wife is, and my wife never knows what I am doing.” Again, 
“The real drawback of marriage is that it makes one unselfish. And un- 
selfish people are colourless.... Still, there are certain temperaments 
that marriage makes more complex. They retain their ego, and add to it 
many other egos.... I hope that Dorian Gray will make this girl his 
wife, passionately adore her for six months, and then suddenly become 
fascinated by someone else.’”’ After the catastrophe, however, he con- 
soles Dorian thus: “If you had married this girl you would have been 
wretched. Of course you would have treated her kindly. One can always 
be kind to people about whom one cares nothing.’’ Somewhat similarly, 
Algernon in The Importance of Being Earnest exclaims, “The very es- 
sence of romance is uncertainty. If ever I get married, I’ll certainly try 
to forget the fact.” Nevertheless, in spite of this anti-matrimonial, if not 
misogynous, advice, one perhaps would not go too far astray in surmis- 
ing that in Sibyl Vane and the heroines of his plays written in the early 
nineties—Lady Windermere, Lady Chiltern, Mrs. Arbuthnot, and even 
Hester Worsley—all “Puritans” and all conventionally admirable in 
their ways—Oscar Wilde is to some extent portraying his own wife. 
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In the second half of Dorian Gray (during which Lord Henry gets a 
divorce, as Wilde never bothered to do), Wilde transfers his identity to 
Dorian. Dorian too apes all the “graceful, though to him only half-seri- 
ous, fopperies” of the dandy—neckties, canes, jewels, flowers, and all 
the rest. Yet he has his more serious side. It was once rumored that he 
was about to become a Roman Catholic; but in spite of the attraction 
which the ritual had always had for him “he never fell into the error of 
arresting his intellectual development by any formal acceptance of creed 
or system.” In fact, to show his liberality, for a time he even “inclined 
io the materialistic doctrines of the Darwinismus movement in Ger- 
many.” More significant, however, was the underground life he was lead- 
ing, about which “from time to time strange rumours... crept through 
London and became the chatter of the clubs.”” As Lord Henry puts it, 
in a remark which is repeated verbatim by Lord Illingworth in A Woman 
of No Importance, “It is perfectly monstrous . . . the way people go about 
nowadays saying things against one behind one’s back that are abso- 
lutely and entirely true.” He was “very nearly blackballed at a West 
End Club.” For Dorian, when he could no longer control himself, formed 
the habit of creeping out of the house at night and going down to “‘dread- 
ful places near Blue Gate Fields” where he would stay for days until 
finally driven away. He brawled “with foreign sailors in a low den in the 
distant parts of Whitechapel.’”’ He patronized opium dens, often “slink- 
ing in disguise.” He had a villa at Trouville with Lord Henry, and “a 
little white walled-in house at Algiers” where they often spent the winter; 
but after a few years the spell of England grew so strong that he gave 
them up. Meanwhile the magic picture was absorbing all the evidences 
of the horrors of old age and the hideousness of corruption which Dorian 
so dreaded. Yet at the very end of the story Wotton, with cynical irony 
and disregard for the inner truth, reminds Dorian of their philosophy: 
“Life has been your art.” 

In the plays which brought Wilde’s artistic career to a climax just 
before Nemesis struck, the same technique of self-identification mani- 
fests itself. Lord Goring from An Ideal Husband is perhaps the most 
representative example. Like Wilde, he misrepresents his age—he is 
really thirty-four, but admits only thirty-two: “thirty-one and a half 
when I have a really good buttonhole.” He dresses much like a dandy: 
as a stage direction says, “He is the first well-dressed philosopher in the 
history of thought.” He himself admits that he never knows when he is 
serious and when he is not. His tongue drips Wilde-isms: “Everybody 
one meets is a paradox nowadays. It isa great bore.” “‘And self-sacrifice is 
a thing that should be put down by law. It is so demoralising to the 
people for whom one sacrifices oneself. They always go to the bad.” 
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There is an echo of Dublin home life, of Lady ‘“‘Sperenza” and the dis- 
reputable Sir William Wilde, in Goring’s generalization: “Fathers should 
be neither seen nor heard. That is the only proper basis for family life. 
Mothers are different. Mothers are darlings.” And Goring, too, has his 
version of Wilde’s theory of life: “Youth isn’t an affectation. Youth is 
an art.” 
III 
At the very core of this process of self-identification and self-revela- 
tion is Wilde’s “‘secret.” It is one of the least secret of all the vast num- 
ber of secrets that have ever not been kept. His emotional revelings and 
self-accusations begin almost as soon as he starts to write for publication. 
Yet, since they first appear in his verse, they do not seem so suspicious. 
Poets, after all, are universally expected to exaggerate and to indulge in 
fantasy (as Byron put it, “Poets are such liars”), whereas prose writers 
are generally more sober and truthful. The allusions which modestly 
mark Wilde’s “Rosa Mystica” series are, moreover, capable of interpre- 
tation as the orthodox confessions of an everyday penitent. In “E Tene- 
bris,” for instance, he acknowledges that if he “this night before God’s 
throne should stand” he knows that his soul must lie in hell. In “San 
Miniato” he prays to the Virgin to listen before the “searching sun” 
shows the world his “sin and shame.” Later, in “Panthea,” he is still 
simply “wearied of this sense of guilt” and of his conviction that “God 
sleeps: and heaven is high.” In “Héias!”—the prefatory poem to his 
first volume—he is, however, lamenting the loss of “‘a soul’s inheritance”’ 
because he has let himself “drift with every passion” and has marred 
“the secret of the whole.” The entire life of ““Charmides” has been “A 
fiery pulse of sin, a splendid shame.” In “The Harlot’s House,” written 
in France but not published until 1885, he tells symbolically how ‘“‘Love 
passed into the house of lust.” In ‘“Taedium Vitae” he expresses his ex- 
periences and his revulsion perhaps most graphically of all, determining 
that it would be 
better to stand aloof 

Far from these slanderous fools who mock my life 

Knowing me not, better the lowliest roof 

Fit for the meanest kind to sojourn in, 

Than to go back to that hoarse cave of strife 

Where my white soul first kissed the mouth of sin. 


The remorse which he offered publicly in “Apologia” and “Quia Multum 
Amavi” and the recollection of Christ’s forgotten sacrifice in “The Bur- 
den of Itys” continue through all the years while he is laboring on his 
grotesque tour de force, “The Sphinx,” culminating perhaps in the final 
lines: 
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Get hence, you loathsome mystery! Hideous animal, get hence! 

You wake in me each bestial sense, you make me what I would not be. 
You make my creed a barren sham, you wake foul dreams of sensual life, 
And Atys with his blood-stained knife were better than the thing I am. 


And so he returns to his crucifix, whose weeping, “pallid burden... 
weeps for every soul in vain.” Even in Salomé, which was finally allowed 
to reach the public in 1893-94, almost simultaneously with The Sphinx, 
Jokanaan pleads similarly with the love-crazed girl: “Daughter of adul- 
tery, there is but one who can save thee, it is He of whom I spake. Go 
seek Him.” 

It is of course obvious by this time that Wilde’s “‘sins” were not merely 
of the ordinary, garden-variety type. Only the irregular, the abnormal, 
the “perverted,” had come to give him any real satisfaction. Charmides, 
for instance, had first lavished all his physical passion on a marble statue 
of Athena, and Wilde, in extenuation, had addressed the reader directly: 


... but ye 
To whose wan cheeks now creeps the lingering smile, 
Ye who have learned who Eros is, O listen yet awhile. 


Later, after the outraged goddess has drowned Charmides in revenge, a 
young girl falls in love with his dead body, thinking him only asleep, and 
lavishes her passion on it as he had done on the statue. Again, in the long 
calendar of the Sphinx’s loves (her “shameful quests,” as Wilde calls 
them) he speculates on her having dallied with “Some Nereid coiled in 
amber foam with curious rock crystal breasts.” 

The suggestion of homosexuality here is of course no accident. Wilde’s 
own fondness for beautiful boys had long been evident in his writings. As 
Frances Winwar points out, in his earliest writings he had often used 
male epithets to praise the loveliness of girls. One girl has “little boyish 
hips,” another reveals “boyish lips,” a third laughs “boyish laughter,” 
and still another displays “boyish petulance.” Wilde’s most original con- 
tribution to Shakespearean scholarship is the story, “The Portrait of 
Mr. W. H.,” in which he identifies the “‘onlie begetter” of the sonnets as 
Will Hughes, a boy actor, and thus lends further fuel to the scandalous 
interpretation of Sonnet 20. In Salomé the lascivious Herod laments the 
suicide of the young Syrian soldier, “for he was fair to look upon. He 
was even very fair. He had very languorous eyes.” 

But Wilde is even more attracted to a certain type of figure in classical 
mythology. In “The Burden of Itys” Queen Helen lies in her ivory room 
and at her side sits Paris, “an amorous red-lipped boy” whose “dainty 
hand” smooths the plume of his helmet. In “Endymion” the moon steals 
a “true love,” who is “soft as any dove,” and who has the lips that should 
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be kissed.”” Charmides is compared with Hylas, Narcissus, and “young 
Dionysos.” Ganymede is praised in “‘Panthea.’”’ Most striking, however, 
is Salmacis—for Wilde prefers to use the name of the nymph in this 
mythic fusing of the sexes rather than that of the better known Her- 
maphroditus. In “The Burden of Itys’”’ Narcissus and Salmacis appear 
together, the latter being one 


Who is not boy nor girl and yet is both, 
Fed by two fires and unsatisfied 
Through their excess, each passion being loth 
For love’s own sake to leave the other’s side 
Yet killing love by staying. . . . 
For Salmacis, to Wilde, seems to be the original of what Dorian Gray 
calls “that curious statue that Gautier compares to a contralto voice, 
the ‘monstre charmante’ that couches in the porphyry-room of the 
Louvre.”” Thomas Griffiths Wainewright, too, “with Gautier, ... was 
fascinated by that ‘sweet marble monster’ of both sexes that we can see 
at Florence and in the Louvre.” It is no wonder that Basil Hallward, one 
of Wilde’s mouthpieces, sadly asks Dorian Gray, another of his mouth- 
pieces, ‘‘Why is your friendship so fatal to young men?” 

It is one of Wilde’s many questions to himself, to which he gives such 
contradictory and unsatisfactory answers. The fact was there. If we may 
accept the hint he offers in Dorian Gray it had been there since before 
1879, although most biographers, like Miss Winwar, tend to place it 
somewhat later. But Wilde himself seems to be very carefully explicit 
in his review of Dorian’s life in the eleventh chapter of his novel when 
he says, “Curious stories became current about him after he had passed 
his twenty-fifth year.” Wilde was twenty-five in 1879, and by that time 
the mask which he had at first endeavored to set up before his face in his 
daily activities and conversation had begun to slip. As Hallward puts it: 
“Sin is a thing that writes itself across a man’s face. It cannot be con- 
cealed. People talk sometimes of secret vices. There are no such things.” 


IV 


Nevertheless, in spite of this conviction, Wilde had for some time been 
preoccupied, if not obsessed, with masks. Almost every one of his later 
prose works mentions them at least once and sometimes often, and places 
the allusion so prominently that its personal application is inescapable. 
In “Pen, Pencil, and Poison” he writes of Wainewright: “A mask tells us 
more than a face. These disguises intensified his personality.” In the 
latter part of Dorian Gray he reiterates at intervals: ““The mask of youth 
had saved him.” “His beauty had been to him but a mask, his youth 
but a mockery.” “In hypocrisy he had worn the mask of goodness.”” The 
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Duchess of Monmouth, in love with Dorian, having lost the “button” 
of her “foil” in repartee, says, “I have still the mask”—and Wilde is so 
pleased with the figure that he reassigns the same interchange to Lord 
Illingworth and Mrs. Allonby in A Woman of No Importance. It is, in 
fact, in the plays that his preoccupation with masks as symbols begins 
positively to shout. In Lady Windermere’s Fan Lord Darlington describes 
to Lady Windermere the kind of man he wants her to think her husband 
is: ‘You would have to be to him the mask of his real life, the cloak to 
hide his secret.” Mrs. Erlynne, in one of her rare moments of seriousness, 
is even more tragically in earnest when she tries to dissuade her daughter 
(who is ignorant of their true relationship) from taking the sort of step 
which has ruined Mrs. Erlynne’s own life: “You don’t know what it is fall 
into the pit, . . . afraid every moment lest the mask should be stripped 
from one’s face... .’”? Mrs. Arbuthnot describes herself as “a woman 
who wears a mask, like a thing that is a leper. The fire cannot purify her. 
The waters cannot quench her anguish. . . . She is a lost soul!” And in 
the fourth act she laments: “For twenty years I have lied to the world. 
I could not tell the world the truth. Who can, ever?” Lady Chiltern 
cries out to her husband—the “ideal” husband, now unmasked: “Oh! 
what a mask you have been wearing all these years! A horrible painted 
mask!” And Phipps, “the Ideal Butler” in the same play, is called “a 
mask with a manner.” Even Herod toward the end of Salomé determines 
to look no more on the girl whose beauty has so evilly troubled him. “One 
should not look at anything,” he warns. “ . . . Only in mirrors is it well to 
look, for mirrors do but show us masks.” 

The assumption of such masks of course necessitates that one con- 
tinually play a part—a réle that to some natures comes easily. Com- 
menting on Dorian’s long success at such acting, Wilde says toward the 
end of the novel: “Perhaps one never seems so much at one’s ease as 
when one has to play a part. Certainly no one looking at Dorian Gray 
that night could have believed that he had passed through a tragedy as 
horrible as any tragedy of our age.”” Yet Dorian, at the very climax of the 
story, is driven to such thoughts as these: “Confess? Did it mean that 
he was to confess? To give himself up, and be put to death? ... Yet it 
was his duty to confess, to suffer public shame, and to make public atone- 
ment. There was a God who called upon men to tell their sins to earth 
as well as to heaven.” These are strange doctrines to emanate from Oscar 
Wilde; in fact, they are much more suitable to his despised rival play- 
wright, Henry Arthur Jones, who was continually preaching them. 
Nevertheless, Wilde had of course himself been confessing in public all 
along, and now, following the publication of his Picture, was to display 
himself even more openly. 
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V 

The final stage of Wilde’s confessions was to take a new and very in- 
teresting turn. The theatre was to become the platform, the court room, 
where he was to argue his case, with himself as lawyers and judge, and 
the public, he hoped, as an unbiased, if not actually sympathetic, jury. In 
an acted play, of course, the English censor would have made impossible 
the kind of allusion that he has always permitted in poems and stories 
that may contaminate only one reader at a time, in the privacy of a 
library. Mass influence has always been one thing; individual influence 
quite another. Nevertheless, restricted as Wilde was, he found it very 
easy to plead his case in a general rather than a specific way for all 
who had ears to hear. His method was ingenious—in fact, almost schizo- 
phrenic. In other words, he split himself into two parts, into two types 
of self-representative. There is a Wilde, and there is an anti-Wilde; 
that is. there is on the one hand the character which he has shown to 
the outer world—the character, in fact, which he has worked so hard 
to establish in the outer world: the dandy, the wit, the sophisticate, 
the cynic, the paradoxer, the brazen sinner; and there is on the other 
hand the character known to few but himself: the ordinary human 
being, l'homme moyen sensuel, the sentimentalist, the tortured sinner, 
the penitent. Or, to put it in different terms, there is, on the one side, 
the Devil’s Advocate, who contrives as good a defense as he can for 
the life and philosophy of the prisoner at the bar, boldly flaunting in 
the public’s face the doctrines and behavior of his client—but some- 
times overdoing the matter and even playing into the hands of the 
opposition; and on the other side there is the accused himself, who con- 
fesses his crimes and throws himself directly on the mercy of the court. 
If we may believe his avowals, the real Wilde is the anti-Wilde. Sincere 
as many of his protestations seem to be, however, the public was not dis- 
posed to take them seriously. They were just another of his specious 
paradoxes. He had advertised his poses so successfully that almost no 
one would believe that anything he said or did could be genuine. Few 
thought that Dorian Gray had been truly understudying Oscar Wilde 
when he “used to wonder at the shallow psychology of those who conceive 
the Ego in man as a thing simple, permanent, reliable, and of one es- 
sence. To him, man was a being with myriad lives and myriad sensations, 
a complex multiform creature that bore within itself strange legacies of 
thought and passion, and whose very flesh was tainted with the mon- 
strous maladies of the dead.” 

A precursor of Wilde’s Devil’s Advocate, or at least a Wildean disciple, 
as he would have seemed to the public, appears as early as 1883, in the 
Russian melodrama Vera; or, The Nihilists. Prince Paul, the real villain 
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of the piece, remarks in the second act: “Ah! my dear Count, life is much 
too important a thing ever to talk seriously about.” To this typical 
Wilde-ism, however, the Czarevitch (the hero—the anti-Wilde) responds: 
“T don’t think Prince Paul’s nature is such a mystery. He would stab his 
best friend for the sake of writing an epigram on his tombstone, or ex- 
periencing a new sensation.” 

The later plays, however, are the ones in which the device is really 
developed. Sometimes, indeed, as in A Woman of No Importance, Wilde 
emphasizes the Devil’s Advocate réle by dividing it between two people. 
One of them is even a woman—the adventuress, Mrs. Allonby, who at 
one time, in reply to Lady Stutfield’s complaint that the “‘world was 
made for men and not for women,” begs her not to speak like that: “We 
have a much better time than they do. There are far more things for- 
bidden to us than are forbidden to them.” To Mrs. Allonby also, as to 
Wilde, in addition to the enjoyment of forbidden things, ‘The secret of 
life is never to have an emotion that is unbecoming.” 

But Lord Illingworth is the main advocate of Wilde’s typical, overt 
doctrines in this play—and Lord Illingworth is a villain, a cad, and (in 
spite of Wilde’s apparent pleasure in his witticisms) an insufferable 
bore. Indeed, he is a pale copy—almost a parody—of Lord Henry Wot- 
ton, a fact that is proved by the number of speeches which Wilde has 
plagiarized verbatim from his own novel and placed in Illingworth’s 
mouth. The effect is certainly satirical, even if the operation was partly 
due to laziness on Wilde’s part. Kelvil, a very moral M.P., summarizes 
Illingworth as “of course, a very brilliant man, but he seems to me to 
be lacking in that fine faith in the nobility and purity of life which is so 
_ important in this century. . . . He gives me the impression of a man who 
' does not appreciate the beauty of our English home-life. I should say 
that he was tainted with foreign ideas on the subject.’”’ But let Illing- 
worth speak for himself. He believes in never taking sides in anything— 
“Taking sides is the beginning of sincerity, and earnestness follows 
shortly afterwards, and the human being becomes a bore.”” Sympathy 
with the sufferings of the poor “‘is the special vice of the age. One should 
sympathize with the joy, the beauty, the colour of life.” “Duty,” he de- 
fines, “is what one expects from others, it is not what one does one’s sélf. 
Of course, I was influenced by my mother. Every man is when he is 
young.” He praises youth and modernity inordinately. He tells the naive 
Gerald, who does not yet know that the man is his father: “You want 
to know life as it really is. Not to be put off with any old-fashioned 
theories about life. ... A man who can dominate a London dinner-table 
can dominate the world. The future belongs to the dandy. It is the ex- 
quisites who are going to rule.” He advises further: “To get into the best 
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society, nowadays, one has either to feed people, amuse people, or shock 
people—that is all. ... No man has any real success in this world un- 
less he has got women to back him, and women rule society.” He sums 
up his credo thus: “Life’s aim, if it has one, is simply to be always looking 
for temptations. There are not nearly enough. . . . Moderation is a fatal 
thing, Lady Hunstanton. Nothing succeeds like excess.’’ Yet, despite all 
this savoir faire, this exponent of Wilde-ism is thoroughly discredited 
with the audience by the final curtain. 

In An Ideal Husband it is again the villainess, Mrs. Cheveley, who 
plays the réle of subtle betrayer of her creator. She has a secret scandal 
in her life. To her, everything is a pose, even being natural—“‘But it is 
such a very difficult pose to keep up.” She insists that she prefers “books 
...in yellow covers”—though it must be admitted that Wilde himself 
did not get along very well with the editors of The Yellow Book. (Perhaps, 
however, the allusion is merely to French novels.) She says that the “art 
of living” is the “only really Fine Art we have produced in modern 
times.” She assures Lady Chiltern insultingly that she doesn’t at all mind 
her “talking morality”—“Morality is simply the attitude we adopt to- 
wards people whom we personally dislike.”” Most prophetically—for the 
play was performed in the fateful year of 1895—she lectures the audience 
on her view of life: “Nowadays, with our modern mania for morality, 
everyone has to pose as a paragon of purity, incorruptibility, and all the 
other seven deadly virtues—and what is the result? You all go over like 
ninepins—one after the other. Not a year passes in England without 
somebody disappearing. Scandals used to lend charm, or at least interest, 
to a man—now they crush him.”’ How close to home he was striking when 
he penned this speech Wilde could scarcely have suspected. 

In such characters as the foregoing, then, the playwright simultane- 
ously defended and undermined himself. Opposed to them is another 
group—the bona fide lawyer for the defense, or even the defendant him- 
self, pleading earnestly, passionately, for clemency. As a sort of link be- 
tween the two groups stands one of Wilde’s most famous creations, Lord 
Darlington, in Lady Windermere’s Fan. Darlington is as much of a villain 
as the play affords. Certainly he is the sophisticate and the tempter of 
the innocent and virtuous young wife, Lady Windermere. He is the chief 
rository of Wilde’s wit and philosophy. On his first appearance he an- 
nounces: “Do you know I am afraid that good people do a great deal of 
harm in this world. Certainly the greatest harm they do is that they 
make badness of such extraordinary importance. It is absurd to divide 
people into good and bad. People are either charming or tedious.” His 
most famous bon mot, “I can resist everything except temptation,” is a 
variation on Wotton’s early counsel to Dorian, “The only way to get 
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rid of a temptation is to yield to it. Resist it, and your soul grows sick 
with longing for the things it has forbidden itself... .”” Yet Lady Win- 
dermere, the Puritan, at once perceives another side of Darlington. 
‘Believe me,” she says, “you are better than most other men, and I some- 
times think you pretend to be worse.” So Hallward has told Wotton: 
“You don’t mean a single word of all that, Harry; you know you don’t. 
. .. You are much better than you pretend to be.” It is, indeed, in Dar- 
lington’s mouth that Wilde puts his noble dictum, “No, we are all in 
the gutter, but some of us are looking at the stars.” That, certainly, is 
how Wilde would like the world to regard himself. 

As precursors to the direct pleaders, almost the raisonneurs, of the 
comedies of the nineties, certain earlier passages in various works should 
be adduced. Guido, in The Duchess of Padua, appeals to posterity: “Let 
them who know not what temptation is, let them who have not walked 
like us in the furnace-fire of passion, and whose life is tedious and color- 
less, in a word all of them, if such there be, who have never loved, let 
them cast stones at us.” And Guido’s doctrine of ‘‘Who sins for love, sins 
not,” is echoed by the Duchess even after she has murdered her husband. 
In fact, the final stage direction calls for a sublime calm on her dead 
face, “‘showing that God has forgiven her’’ because of her great love. 

In “Pen, Pencil, and Poison,” too, the appeal to posterity, or rather the 
historical appeal, is made for Wainewright—an obvious mask for Wilde. 
“There is no essential incongruity between crime and culture,” writes 
the biographer. “‘We cannot re-write the whole of history for the purpose 
of gratifying our moral sense of what should be. Of course, he is far too 
close to our own time for us to be able to form any purely artistic judg- 
ment about him.... But had the man worn a costume and spoken a 
language different from our own, had he lived in imperial Rome, or in 
Spain in the seventeenth century, or in any land or any century but this 
century and this land, we would be quite able to arrive at a perfectly, 
unprejudiced estimate of his position and value.” Perhaps some of Wilde’s 
own sartorial eccentricities may be partially accounted for by his desire 
to set himself historically apart from the contemporary world, but the 
important point here is his insistence on the relativity of morals and 
moral judgments in different ages and countries. 

An additional kind of self-exculpation occurs in a vital passage in 
Dorian Gray, so far unmentioned. For it is not merely Lord Henry and 
his suggestions that Dorian eventually blames for his downfall; it is, even 
more, the mysterious unnamed book which Lord Henry brings his young 
protégé after he has begun to weave his evil spell. This book—a “yellow 
book,” of which Dorian says, “I didn’t say I liked it. . . . I said it fasci- 
nated me”—ic undoubtedly Huysmans’ A Rebours, though perhaps some 
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passages from Pater might have had a somewhat similar effect. “For 
years, Gray could not free himself from the influence of this book. Or per- 
haps it would be more accurate to say that he never sought to free himself 
from it.... The hero, the wonderful young Parisian, in whom the ro- 
mantic and the scientific temperaments were so strongly blended, became 
to him a kind of prefiguring type of himself. And, indeed, the whole book 
seemed to him to contain the story of his own life, written before he had 
lived it.” Things went so far later that ‘“There were moments when he 
looked on evil simply as a mode through which he could realise his con- 
ception of the beautiful.” The climax of Dorian’s perception of what has 
happened to him and of his reproaches against his tempters comes in the 
penultimate chapter, where he cries to the imperturbable Wotton: “Yet 
you poisoned me with a book once. I should not forgive that. Harry, 
promise me that you will never lend that book to any one. It does harm.” 
By this time, to Dorian’s mind, the effect of art on morals can no longer 
be neglected. 

Thus one is prepared for the introduction of Wilde’s personal inter- 
cessors in the final plays. In the third act of Lady Windermere’s Fan, for 
instance, appears Mrs. Erlynne’s speech to Lady Windermere about 
masks, already partially quoted. But it is significant enough to be heard 
in full: “You don’t know what it is to fall into the pit, to be despised, 
mocked, abandoned, sneered at—to be an outcast! to find the door shut 
against one, to have to creep in by hideous byways, afraid every moment 
lest the mask should be stripped from one’s face, and all the while to 
hear the laughter, the horrible laughter of the world, a thing more tragic 
than all the tears the world has ever shed. You don’t know what it is. One 
pays for one’s sin, and then one pays again, and all one’s life one pays.” 
This is the speech of one who has suffered, written by a fellow-sufferer; 
and it has a convincing effect on Lady Windermere, as it was meant to 
have on its hearers. For at the end of the play Lady Windermere is no 
longer the intolerant Puritan, certain of the unvarying standards of right 
and wrong, and unforgiving toward anyone who has stumbled or strayed. 
She has learned to understand: ‘There is the same world for all of us, 
and good and evil, sin and innocence, go through it hand in hand. To 
shut one’s eyes to half of life that one may live securely is as though one 
blinded one’s self that one might walk more safely in a land of pit and 
precipice.” She has come to the brink, and been saved by one who has 
fallen and is now trying to get back. 

Like Lady Windermere, Lady Chiltern, in Wilde’s last serious play, 
An Ideal Husband, is a Puritan who eventually sees the error of her severe 
and uncompromising morality. At first, when her husband tries to per- 
suade her that perhaps she is being too hard on Mrs. Cheveley because 
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“No one should be entirely judged by their past,” she answers sadly, 
“One’s past is what one is. It is the only way by which people should be 
judged.” She begins to weaken, however, when Sir Robert, in a long and 
moving speech, tells her that when women think they are making ideals 
of men they are really only erecting “false idols” and that “It is not the 
perfect, but the imperfect, who have need of love.” Lord Goring also be- 
comes part of the medium for Chiltern’s defense when he is the recipient 
of such speeches as these: “Do you really think, Arthur, that it is weak- 
ness that yields to temptation? I tell you that there are terrible tempta- 
tions that it requires strength, strength and courage, to yield to.” And 
“You have enabled me to tell you the truth. That is something. The truth 
has always stifled me. . . . I would to God that I had been able to tell the 
truth ... to live the truth. Ah! that is the great thing in life, to live the 
truth.” And, once more, the outcome is that the woman softens, and for- 
gives the sinner: “That is how women help the world. I see that now.” 


VI 


By this time the two Wildes—the two contradictory characters—must 
be evident. So must the fact that at heart Wilde was a moral man. At any 
rate, judged by his writings he was a moral man, though judged by his 
life he was not. This utter contradiction sustains the paradox that was the 
man. Even in his writings this paradox obtains, for the ingenious theoriz- 
ings and philosophies which he and his characters were driven to in order 
to defend themselves and their actions to themselves as well as to others 
never result in anything but the spreading of unhappiness and tragedy. 
Wilde never really believed in the unmorality of art, though he continued 
to shout it from the housetops and the prisoner’s bar. 

As in his early poems, conscience persisted in gnawing at his soul. 
Though the evil Duke in The Duchess of Padua tries to instil the doctrine 
that “Conscience is but a name that dastard cowardice scrawls on the 
shield,” Dorian Gray knows better. Conscience, says Dorian at the out- 
set of his career in pursuit of sensations, “is the divinest thing in us.” He 
wants to be good. He believes that the “soul is a terrible reality” and he 
cannot bear the thought of his own “being hideous.” He fights against 
conscience and tries to persuade himself that its terrors are merely ‘‘fear- 
ful phantoms,” but the struggle is hopeless. ‘‘His soul, certainly, was sick 
to death” as the result of Wotton’s bland doctrine “To cure the soul by 
means of the senses, and the senses by means of the soul.” But at times 
man is swept completely away from his reason. “There are moments, 
psychologists tell us, when the passion for sin, or for what the world calls 
sin, so dominates a nature, that every fibre of the body, as every cell of the 
brain, seems to be instinct with fearful impulses. Men and women at such 
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moments lose the freedom of their will. They move to their terrible end 
as automatons move. Choice is taken from them, and conscience is either 
killed, or, if it lives at all, lives but to give rebellion its fascination, and 
disobedience its charm.” 

The upbraidings of conscience lead to suffering, and who can say 
that Oscar Wilde did not suffer? The statue in “The Happy Prince” 
says that when he was alive he did not know what tears were, but now 
that he can look down at all the unhappiness in his city he realizes that 
“more marvellous than anything is the suffering of men and of women. 
There is no Mystery so great as Misery.” Basil Hallward thinks pity- 
ingly of Dorian: “If he had done a tithe of what was rumoured about 
him, how much he must have suffered!” Mrs. Erlynne exclaims, “As for 
me, if suffering be an expiation, then at this moment I have expiated 
all my faults, whatever they may have been.” Lord Windermere has 
already said of her, ‘““Misfortunes one can endure—they come from out- 
side, they are accidents. But to suffer from one’s own faults—ah! there 
is the sting of life.” How often and how deeply Wilde must have been 
stung! 

Suffering usually leads to reflection, and reflection often to moralizings 
and even to reform. In view of Wilde’s reiterated aesthetic principles it is 
a bit startling to find some of his characters openly calling attention to 
the lessons to be derived from their experiences. Hallward, just before he 
is murdered, ejaculates: “Good God, Dorian, what a lesson! what an 
awful lesson!” Wotton later waxes sarcastic about Dorian’s new tendency 
to moralize. Lady Windermere, summing up the results of her experience 
with Mrs. Erlynne, exclaims: “Oh, what a lesson! and what a pity that in 
life we only get our lessons when they are of no use to us!” 4 Woman of 
No Importance is nothing but one moral after another—and this may be 
the reason why it is the least interesting of Wilde’s major plays. Never- 
theless, the whole drama is a continued series of preachments about good- 
ness, and purity, and love as God’s “only law,” with Hester representing 
the virtues of American society against the vices of English society and 
Mrs. Arbuthnot representing the woman who is more sinned against than 
sinning. Wilde, in fact, is even led to admit the pleasurable feeling that 
may come from doing good deeds. When the Swallow flies back to the 
Happy Prince after performing his first mission, he wonders why he feels 
so warm in spite of the cold. “That is because you have done a good ac- 
tion,’”’ says the statue. Dorian, too, performs his “one good deed” when 
he resolves to give up Hetty, and is much disturbed when Lord Henry 
refuses to take him seriously. 

Reform must often have been in Wilde’s mind before his trial and con- 
viction, just as it was during his imprisonment and after his release. Hall- 
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ward pleads with Dorian: “I want you to lead such a life as will make the 
world respect you. I want you to have a clean name and a fair record.” 
Even after the murder Dorian does not give up hope. 

Was it really true that one could never change? He felt a wild longing for the 
unstained purity of his boyhood—his rose-white boyhood, as Lord Henry had 
once called it. He knew that he had tarnished himself, filled his mind with cor- 
ruption, and given horror to his fancy; that he had been an evil influence to 
others, and had experienced a terrible joy in being so; and that, of the lives that 
had crossed his own, it had been the fairest and the most full of promise that he 
had brought to shame. But was it all irretrievable? Was there no hope for him? 
... A new life! That was what he wanted. That was what he was waiting for. 
Surely he had begun it already. 


But immediately afterward he dies by the very knife with which he has 
killed Hallward, as he tries to destroy in the portrait the proof of the 
loathsome thing he has become. 

What more moral a document could any preacher with a gift for fiction 
have created? And yet, true to his pose whenever questioned directly as 
to his personal views and affairs, Wilde flippantly insisted in a letter to 
the newspapers that the moral in Dorian Gray was the only blemish in an 
otherwise perfect work. Deep down in his heart, however, he knew better. 
He knew that the truth about the man Oscar Wilde was preserved in his 


writings, and that when the requisite amount of time had passed and he 
had become only an author, rather than a man, posterity would recognize 
this truth. And thus the essential paradox of Oscar Wilde would live on, 
for, as Mr. Erskine of Treadley, “an old gentleman of considerable charm 
and culture,” said in Dorian Gray, “the way of paradox is the way of 
truth.” 


ARTHUR H. NETHERCOT 
Northwestern University 
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THOMAS MANNS GOETHEBILD 
(SchluL) 


vil 
GESTALT 


IE auf erordentliche Bedeutung, die Goethe fiir Thomas Mann ge- 

wonnen hat, ist nicht im Aesthetischen begriindet. Goethe hat 
keineswegs im Formalen vorbildlich auf Thomas Mann gewirkt; schon 
deshalb nicht, weil Thomas Mann ja weder Lyriker noch Dramatiker 
ist, und was die Erzihlung anbelangt, so haben Werke wie der ‘‘Werther”’ 
und der “Wilhelm Meister,” die in der Tat eine Tradition gebildet haben, 
schwerlich direkt, sondern héchstens durch Zwischenglieder auf Thomas 
Mann Einflu& ausgeiibt. Man mag den “Tonio Kréger’’ als einen spaten 
Auslaufer des durch den “Werther” begriindeten Weltschmerzromans be- 
trachten: weder im Temperament noch in der Struktur, weder im Lyris- 
mus noch in der Leidenschaft sind die beiden Werke wirklich vergleich- 
bar. Am ehesten liefe sich der “Tonio Kréger” noch in die Nahe von 
Storms “Immensee”’ einreihen, in dem manches von der Substanz des 
“Werther” verdiinnt und verfeinert wiederkehrt: die kiihle Atmosphire, 
der leise und behutsame Gang der Handlung, die Abneigung gegen 
Szenen und Ausbriiche, die fast selbstverstindliche Haltung des Ver- 
zichts, der gedimpfte Ton, die Vorliebe fiir Unausgesprochenes, nur 
Angedeutetes, die durchgehende Lebensproblematik lassen “Immensee”’ 
und “Tonio Kréger” in der Tat verwandt erscheinen, auch wenn sie im 
Zauber der lyrischen Naturstimmung auf der einen Seite, der Meister- 
schaft dialektischer Formulierungskunst auf der anderen weit auseinan- 
dergehen. 

Halt man weiter den “Zauberberg” und den “Wilhelm Meister” gegen- 
einander, so findet man zwar eine Uebereinstimmung in der Grundsitua- 
tion; aber diese Situation ist die Voraussetzung des deutschen Bildungs- 
romans iiberhaupt; die Geschichte namlich des jungen Mannes, der seine 
Bestimmung im Leben sucht, und diese Geschichte ist von Generation zu 
Generation in zahllosen Variationen wiedererzihlt worden; aber weder 
Vorfalle noch Figuren, weder die besonderen Probleme noch ihre Lé- 
sungen geben irgendeine Méglichkeit, den ““Zauberberg” mit dem “Wil- 
helm Meister” im einzelnen in fruchtbare kiinstlerische Beziehung zu 
setzen. In Wahrheit war Thomas Manns epischer Stil langst ausgebildet, 
als er sich Goethe naherte, und nichts la&t darauf schlieBen, da& fiir die 
Entwicklung seiner Erzihlungskunst Goethes Romane auch nur ent- 
fernt die Bedeutung besessen hatten, die der naturalistische Roman fir 
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ihn gehabt hat; also die Romane der Goncourts etwa oder Flaubert; 
gewisse nordische Familienromane, Jonas Lie zum Beispiel; dann Fon- 
tanes lockere Technik der Gesprichsfiihrung und méglicherweise einige 
der grofen Russen. 

Was im Mittelpunkt von Thomas Manns Goethebetrachtung steht, ist 
der Mensch. Nicht Deutung und Analyse grofer Kunstwerke ist Thomas 
Manns eigentliches Ziel, wo er von Goethe handelt, so tiefe Einsichten in 
dichterische Zusammenhinge dabei auch offenbar werden, sondern 
Deutung und Analyse eines grofSen Menschen. 

Von Anfang an hat Thomas Mann sich bemiiht, die seelische Gestalt 
Goethes zu umreifen, sein eigentlichstes Wesen zu deuten, und so wie 
wir im Suchen nach Erkenntnis durch Vergleichen und Kontrastieren 
menschliche Eigenart genauer zu erfassen streben, hat er Goethe neben 
Tolstoi gestellt, und tiefgehende Verwandtschaft ihrer Naturen entdeckt, 
und hat ihn Schiller gegeniibergestellt, um am Gegensatz schirfer zu 
sehen. Er hat Goethe in seiner Umwelt gezeigt: in Haus und Wirkungs- 
kreis; in sozialer und nationaler Bestimmtheit: als Reprisentant des 
biirgerlichen Zeitalters, als Ausdruck héchsten deutschen Wesens; und 
hat bei alledem sich nicht dariiber getiuscht, da& der Mensch im Grunde 
ein Geheimnis bleibt, und die Persénlichkeit wie das Leben selbst un- 
analysierbar ist. Was der Geist dem Lebendigen geniiber vermag, ist, 
Formeln zu finden, die ein Geheimnis bezeichnen; entratseln kann er es 
nicht. Fiir diesen tiefen und ungeniigsamen Liebhaber des Lebens mu8te 
deshalb der Augenblick kommen, woes ihm nicht mehr darum ging, seinen 
Gegenstand zu beschreiben, sondern darum, ihn zu gestalten; wo er als 
Kiinstler sich entschlo&, die unendliche Aufgabe statt durch Benennung 
durch Formung zu bewiltigen. So entstand “Lotte in Weimar.” 

“Daf ein grofSer Dichter vor allem gro@ ist, und dann erst ein Dich- 
ter’”™° ist dabei vielleicht die Grunderkenntnis, unter die sich Thomas 
Mann gestellt hat, als er seinen Goethe-Roman schrieb. Die Fabel freilich, 
mit deren Hilfe er seine Anschauung von Goethes Gréfe zu verwirklichen 
unternimmt, mutet beim ersten Anblick seltsam, fast parodistisch an. 
Man kénnte sie das Nachspiel einer groBen Liebe nennen. Das Minimum 
an Handlung, das Thomas Manns Roman zu seinem Ablauf bendtigt, 
besteht in einer Begegnung zwischen Goethe und Charlotte Kestner, dem 
Urbild der Lotte im “Werther.” Aber nicht von den schwirmerischen, 
freundschaft- und leidenschafterfillten Tagen der Wetzlarer Zeit ist die 
Rede, sondern von einem Wiedersehen zwischen Lotte und Goethe, das 
1816 in Weimer stattgefunden hat. Goethe war damals 67 Jahre alt; 
Lotte 4 Jahre jiinger; 44 Jahre hatten sich die Liebenden nicht gesehen. 


0 Lotte in Weimar, S. 292. 
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Zwar waren seinerzeit auf jenen hingewiihlten Abschiedsbrief: “Er ist 
fort, Kestner, wenn Sie diesen Zettel kriegen, er ist fort,” zunachst noch 
viele andere gefolgt. Versicherungen unwandelbarer Freundschaft, 
Biicher, Bilder, Geschenke; Goethe besorgte die Trauringe fiir Kestners, 
ein Negligee fiir die das erste Kind erwartende Lotte. Nur voriibergehend 
hatte sich das Verhiltnis getriibt, als der “Werther” erschien, als Kestner 
im Albert des Romans ein “Zerrbild” seiner selbst erblicken muBte, beide 
ihre persdnlichsten Verhiltnisse dffentlich zur Schau gestellt fanden, und 
als sie langsam lernen muften, da, was ihr Leben als Klatsch und triibe 
Neugier umbrandete, die menschliche Seite eines Ruhmes war, mit dem 
sie am Geistesreich des grofen Freundes teilhatten. ‘“‘Haltet, ich bitt 
euch, haltet Stand,” schrieb Goethe. Dann, als Goethe nach Weimar 
iibersiedelt, werden die Briefe seltener, und “‘im Stil mitunter Geheim- 
rithisch” wie Goethe selber findet;* doch wie ein Refrain kehrt in ihnen 
die Frage immer wieder: “Wann werden wir uns einmal wiedersehen.” 
Es kam zu keinem Wiedersehen; weiter und weiter trug das Leben die 
Freunde voneinander, einen jeden seine eigene Bahn: fiir den einen, in 
Weimar, war es Miihe und Arbeit, Glanz, Ruhm und wachsende Ein- 
samkeit; fiir die beiden andern, in Hannover, Miihe und Arbeit, die 
kleinen Freuden und grofen Sorgen eines Haushalts mit zwélf Kindbet- 
ten und mé£igem Einkommen. Im Juli 1798 schreibt Goethe zum letzten 
mal an Kestner, dann schlaft der Briefwechsel ein; 1800 stirbt Kestner; 
1803 schreibt Lotte noch einmal an Goethe und bittet ihn, sich fiir ihren 
Sohn Theodor zu verwenden, der Arzt geworden war, sich in Frankfurt 
niederlassen wollte, und Empfehlungen brauchte. Goethe antwortet rasch 
und hilfsbereit. 1815 trifft Goethe bei Willemers auf der Gerbermiihle 
zwei Séhne Lottes, eben jenen Theodor und August Kestner, den 
“rjmischen” Kestner, in dessen Armen 15 Jahre spiter Goethes Sohn 
sterben sollte. 1816 aber kam Lotte selbst mit ihrer Tochter Klara nach 
Weimar. Der Anla& zu dieser Reise war ein lang geplanter Besuch bei 
ihrer Schwester Amalie, die mit dem Kammerrat Ridel verheiratet war. 
Ueber diesen Besuch Lottes in Weimar haben wir verschiedene Zeug- 
nisse, die den historischen Kern von Thomas Manns Roman bildea. Das 
wichtigste unter diesen ist ein Brief Lottes an ihren Sohn August, dessen 
entscheidende Stelle lautet: “Ich habe eine neue Bekanntschaft von einem 
alten Mann gemacht, welcher, wenn ich nicht wii£te, da es Goethe ware 
und auch dennoch, hat er keinen angenehmen Eindruck auf mich ge- 
macht.’”* Ausfiihrlicher, aber keineswegs freundlicher, hat sich Clara 
Kestner geaiuGert: “Wir fuhren zum Mittagessen zu Goethe,” schreibt sie 


41 Brief vom 23. Jan. 1778. 
%2 Brief vom 4. Oktober 1816; in Goethe, Kestner und Lotte, hersg. von Eduard Berend 
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an ihren Bruder, “und wurden unten an der Treppe von dem Sohn emp- 
fangen, im Vorsaal kam er selbst uns entgegen, doch treuer dem Bilde, 
was ich durch Dich von ihm hatte, als dem, was uns der gute Onkel 
Geheime Kammerrat Ridel gab; denn Riihrung kam nicht in sein Herz, 
seine ersten Worte waren, als ob er Mutter noch gestern gesehen: Es ist 
doch artig von Ihnen, da Sie es mich nicht entgelten lassen, da ich 
nicht zuerst zu Ihnen kam (er hat namlich etwas Gicht im Arm).”’ Ueber 
die bei Tisch gefiihrte Unterhaltung heift es: ‘Leider aber waren alle 
Gespriche, die er fiihrte, so gewéhnlich, so oberflaichlich, da® es eine 
Anmafung fiir mich sein wiirde zu sagen, ich hérte ihn sprechen oder ich 
sprach ihn, denn aus seinem Innern oder auch nur aus seinem Geiste kam 
nichts von dem, was er sagte. Bestandig héflich war sein Betragen gegen 
Mutter und gegen uns alle, wie das eines Kammerherrn.” Und zum 
Schlu& faBt sie ihren Eindruck folgendermafen zusammen:“Du siehst aus 
allem diesem, er wollte verbindlich sein, doch alles hatte eine so wunder- 
bare Teinture von héfischem Wesen, so gar nichts Herzliches, da& es doch 
mein Innerstes oft beleidigte.”™ 

Goethe hat das Zusammentreffen im lakonischen Stil seiner Tagebuch- 
Eintrige registriert. Unterm 25. September findet sich die Notiz: ““Mit- 
tag Riedels und Mad. Kastner von Hannover.” Ebenso lakonisch wird 
Lotte in der Jahresiibersicht fiir 1816 erwahnt: “Von Besuchen,” schreibt 
Goethe, ‘“‘bemerk’ ich folgende, simtlich Erinnerungen friiher und friih- 
ster Zeit weckend”’:—und nun folgt am Ende einer Aufzéhlung von Namen 
auch der Name und Titel Lottes: “Hofraitin Kestner aus Hannover.” 
SchlieBlich existiert noch ein Brief Goethes, in dem er der Freundin 
seinen Dienstplatz im Theater anbietet; er folge hier im Wortlaut, weil 
er Goethes héflich-reservierte Haltung unmifverstindlich dokumen- 
tiert: ‘““Mégen Sie sich, verehrte Freundin,” schreibt Goethe am 9. 
Oktober 1816, “heute Abend meiner Loge bedienen, so holt mein Wagen 
Sie ab. Es bedarf keiner Billete. Mein Bedienter zeigt den Weg durchs 
Parterre. Verzeihen Sie, wenn ich mich nicht selbst einfinde, auch mich 
bisher nicht sehen lassen, ob ich gleich oft in Gedanken bei Ihnen ge- 
wesen. Herzlich das Beste wiinschend Goethe.” 

Dies sind die 4uSeren Umstinde dieses Zusammentreffens, soweit sie 
iiberliefert sind. Worin der Reiz bestand, der diese Anekdote zur Kern- 
szene eines ganzen Romans machen konnte, la£t sich aus einer Stelle des 
“Goethe und Tolstoi”—Aufsatzes erkennen. Thomas Mann sagt da: 
“Wir haben Schilderungen von dem Hofhalt Goethes in Weimar, wie er, 
nicht langer nur der Dichter bestimmter Werke, sondern ein Fiirst des 
Lebens, der héchste Reprasentant europdischer Kultur, Gesittung und 
Menschlichkeit, umgeben von dem Stabe der Sekretire, der héheren 
Gehilfen und dienenden Freunde, mit jener besternten und amtlichen 

3 Biedermann, Goethes Gespriche, 11, 367 f. 
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Wiirde, die die Welt ihm auferlegte und hinter der er das Geheimnis und 
die Abgriinde seiner Gréfe verbarg, dem Zustrom der zivilisierten 
Menschheit, der Fiirsten, der Kiinstler, der Jugend, der schlichten Exi- 
stenzen standhielt, denen das BewuBtsein, ihn haben anschauen zu diir- 
fen, den Rest ihres Lebens vergolden -mochte . . . und dies, obgleich in 
den meisten Fallen der grofSe Augenblick sich zu einer frostigen Ent- 
tiuschung gestaltet haben wird.” 

Nun, wenn von einer frostigen Enttauschung die Rede sein kann, dann 
hier, in Lottes Wiederbegegnung mit Goethe. Und dennoch wire es 
volikommen irrig, in diesem Augenblick der Enttaéuschung, der mit 
melancholischer Eindringlichkeit die Verginglichkeit auch der stirksten 
und echtesten Gefiihle offenbart, etwa die Keimzelle des Romans sehen 
zu wollen. Von nichts ist Thomas Mann weiter entfernt als von einer 
Desillusionierungs-Psychologie, die mit boshaftem Behagen selbst das 
Genie den Lebensschwachen des Durchschnitts unterworfen sieht; hier 
ist nicht von der Abniitzbarkeit des Gefiihls als solcher die Rede, nicht 
von der seelischen Abstumpfung des Greisenalters, nicht von der alles 
zerstérenden Macht der Zeit; nicht Demaskierung ist die Absicht dieser 
Erzahlung, und ihr Antrieb nicht jener geistreiche Zynismus, der in einer 
beriihmten Novelle Anatole France’s den alten Pontius Pilatus im Bade 
sagen laGt, als er mit einem Bekannten Erinnerungen austauscht: “‘Jesus 
von Nazareth?? Ich erinnere mich nicht.” 

Thomas Mann hat am Schluf eines Aufsatzes iiber den ““Werther’’ das 
Zusammentreffen zwischen Lotte und Goethe erzihlt und er schlieft 
diesen Aufsatz mit einer Bemerkung, die geeignet ist, einiges Licht auf 
die Absicht zu werfen, die er mit diesem Roman verfolgt hat. “Ich 
meine,” sagt Thomas Mann, “daf sich auf diese Anekdote eine nach- 
denkliche Erzihlung, ja ein Roman griinden lieSe, der tiber Gefithl und 
Dichtung, tiber Wiirde und Verfall des Alters manches abhandeln und 
Anlaf& geben kénnte zu einem eindringlichen Charakterbilde Goethes, ja 
des Genies tiberhaupt.” Und vielsagend setzt er hinzu: “Vielleicht findet 
sich der Dichter, der es unternimmt.” 

Man braucht indessen diese Erklarung garnicht, um das Thema des 
Romans klar zu erkennen. Nicht um den Augenblick “frostiger Ent- 
téuschung” geht es, sondern um das “Geheimnis und die Abgriinde der 
Gréfe.” Diese Gréfe ist allerdings etwas auferordentlich Komplexes; sie 
ist vor allem kein moralisches Phanomen. Thomas Mann fiihrt einmal 
ein Wort Wilhelm von Humboldts an, der wenige Tage nach Goethes 
Tode erklarte, das Merkwiirdige sei, da® dieser Mensch gleichsam ohne 
alle Absicht, unbewuSt, blo® durch sein Dasein so machtigen Einflu$ 
geiibt habe. “Es ist dies,” fahrt Humboldt fort, “noch geschieden von 
seinem geistigen Schaffen als Denker und Dichter, es liegt in seiner 

© Bemiihungen, S. 28 f. 
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groBen und einzigen Persénlichkeit.”™’ Aber Ausdriicke wie “grofe 
Persénlichkeit” oder “groSe Natur” sind fir Thomas Mann nur Notbe- 
zeichnungen fiir etwas, was sich der Bestimmung und Benennung im 
Grunde entzieht. Gréfe ist mystisch und elementar, ist Ausstrahlung 
ungeheurer Lebenskraft, weder rational noch rationalisierbar, und des- 
halb ein “Geheimnis’’: erlebbar, aber nicht erklirbar. Thomas Mann 
steht mit dieser Auffassung der Meinung Jakob Burckhardts sehr nahe, 
wie sie im Kapitel tiber “Die historische Gréfe” in den ‘‘Weltgeschicht- 
lichen Betrachtungen” ausgesprochen ist. Aber auch Goethe selbst steht 
solchen Gedankengiangen nicht fern. In einer Unterhaltung iiber Byron 
beispielsweise tibte Eckermann moralische Kritik an dem von Goethe so 
geschatzten Dichter; Byrons bedeutendes Talent nicht bestreitend, zwei- 
felte Eckermann doch, da& aus seinen Schriften fiir reine Menschen- 
bildung ein entschiedener Gewinn zu schépfen sei. Goethe widersprach 
dem energisch. “Byrons Kiihnheit, Keckheit und Grandiositat,” rief er 
aus, “‘ist das nicht alles bildend? Wir miissen uns hiiten, es stets im ent- 
schieden Reinen und Sittlichen suchen zu wollen. Alles Grofe bildet, 
sobald wir es gewahr werden.’’™* 

Die Identifizierung des Grofen mit dem Reinen und Sittlichen aus- 
driicklich ablehnen, heifSt aber, in der GréfSe kein moralisches Phinomen 
sehen; und aus solchem Gefiihl heraus spricht Goethe von den “Ab- 
griinden” der Gréfe. Fiir eine solche Auffassung ist es undenkbar, den 
Begriff der Gréfe gleichsam auf dem Weg der Eliminierung erzielen zu 
wollen, durch bloBe AusschlieSung negativ bewerteter Eigenschaften. 
Wenn Karoline von Wolzogen also etwa in ihrer Lebensbeschreibung 
Schillers aus Schillers Briefen alle Stellen wegla6t, die sich auf pekuniare 
Dinge beziehen, weil sie die ideale Vorstellung, die das deutsche Volk von 
seinem grofen Dichter hat, nicht triiben will,™® so ist dies einfach eine 
Falschung der Wirklichkeit, deren sich der Glaube an die Kongruenz des 
“Reinen” und des “Grofen” héchst naiver Weise schuldig macht. Von 
der Haltung Thomas Manns ist dies denkbar weit entfernt. Seine Vor- 
stellung von Gréfe wiirde ihn keineswegs hindern, ein dichterisches 
Genie zu zeichnen, das im Verkehr mit seinem Verleger sich gleichzeitig 
als gewitzter Geschiftsmann hervortut; im Gegenteil, seine Vorstellung 
von Gréfe verlangt nach weit starkeren Gegensitzlichkeiten. Ricarda 
Huch bestimmt einmal das Maf der GréSe nach dem Umfang der Wider- 
spriiche, die ein Mensch in sich vereinigen kénne; Gegensdtzlichkeit, 
Polaritat der Anlage, verbunden mit der Fahigkeit zur Synthese hat auch 
Thomas Mann als innere Struktur des Schépferisch-Lebendigen erkennen 
gelernt, und unter diesemn Zeichen nihert er sich der bedeutenden Er- 
scheinung. Gro& in diesem Sinne ist also etwa der Goethe, der die 


“7 Bemithungen, S. 30. *8 Gespriich vom 16. Dezember 1828. 
™® Vgl. Karoline von Wolzogen, Schillers Leben (Stuttgart: Cotta, o.J.), S. 6. 
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Gretchen-Tragédie geschrieben hat, der mit der héchsten Kraft seines 
Dichtertums unser Fiihlen fiir die kreatiirliche Not schuldig gewordener 
Unschuld aufruft, und der als Minister das Urteil unterschreibt, das die 
Kindesmérderin aufs Schafott bringt. Die Erkenntnis aber, da& solches 
Verhalten nicht einfach inkonsequentes Verhalten ist, da die gefiihlte 
Dichtung und das unterschriebene Urteil beide gleich wahr, beide zu- 
gleich méglich sind als AeuSerungen eines und desselben Menschenher- 
zens, das bestimmt Thomas Manns Erlebnis der Grife, einer Gréfe 
namlich, die den Machten des Chaos und den Kriften der Ordnung 
gleichermafen zugeschworen ist, die aber eben deshalb ein ““Geheimnis” 
und ein “Abgrund” ist. 

Daf der Mann, der bis in sein Greisenalter ein groSer Liebender blieb, 
ein Leidenschaftlicher, der nach seinem eigenen Gestindnis seine ganze 
Umgebung hatte zugrunde richten kénnen, wenn er sich hatte gehen 
lassen, daS dieser Mann gleichzeitig in unzihligen Berichten als eine 
steife, trockene, konventionell sich gebende Exzellenz auf uns gekommen 
ist, dies ist nichts als ein Ausdruck derselben Spannung, unter der sein 
Leben steht. Und wenn die Anekdote von der Begegnung zwischen 
Goethe und Lotte unter allen Anekdoten, die uns den steifen, ‘“‘kon- 
ventionellen” Goethe zeigen, die schlagendste ist,—wenigstens scheint es 
so, seit Thomas Mann sie herausgehoben und im. Goetheschen Sinne 
“bedeutend” gemacht hat—so ist doch andrerseits deutlich, da8 es, um 
diese Begegnung zu erzihlen, nicht méglich war, nur diese Begegnung zu 
erzihlen. 

Die ganze Episode hat ja tiberhaupt nur Sinn, wenn sie als Kontrast 
gesehen wird; ihre Wirkung liegt zu allererst in ihrem Gegensatz zu an- 
deren Szenen; sie hat einen durchaus komplementiren Charakter. Diese 
Einsicht bestimmt die Komposition des Buches. Zwei Dinge naimlich 
setzt die Anekdote voraus: unsere Kenntnis der friiheren, so ganz an- 
deren Beziehung zwischen Goethe und Lotte, und unsere Kenntnis von 
Goethes Gréfe iiberhaupt. Die Fabel der Anekdote, so wie sie vorliegt, 
ist ja durchaus negativ: zwischen diesem alten Liebespaar springt kein 
Funke mehr iiber, kein Wort, das der Dichter spricht, verrat, da® es aus 
dem Munde eines Genies kommt. Aber der paradoxe Reiz dieser Szene 
beruht nun gerade darin, daG wir keinen Augenblick vergessen kénnen, 
da es ein Genie ist, das sich hier so ungenial verhalt. Und Thomas 
Mann setzt daher auch all sein Bemiihen daran, diese Vorstellung von 
der Genialitat seines Helden so lebendig als méglich in uns zu erzeugen. 
Deshalb geht der Schilderung des Mittagsmahles, einer Szene, in der 
alles Oberflache bleibt, behagliche, gesellige Plauderei, eine andere voraus 
die ganz unter der Oberfliche spielt: jenes kiihne, so garnicht geplauderte 
Selbstgespriich, das die ungeheure Souveranitat, den funkelnden Reich- 
tum der Einfille, die schonungslose Ueberlegenheit der GréGe zu ge- 
stalten unternimmt. Erst neben der Enthiillung so viel inneren Lebens 
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gewinnt die héfliche Weigerung, irgend etwas von innerem Leben sehen 
zu lassen, ihren rechten Sinn. 

Aber damit ist es nicht genug: dem Selbstgespriich gehen noch sechs 
Kapitel voraus, von denen jedes nur den Zweck hat, die Ausstrahlung des 
Goetheschen Geistes, seine Brechung in den verschiedensten Medien, 
lichteren und triiberen, zu reflektieren; wiederholte Spiegelungen, die 
erst alle zusammen das Ganze ergeben. Da ist zuerst der Kellner des 
Gasthauses, in dem Lotte absteigt, Mager, ein Goethe-Enthusiast, und 
nach ihm Miss Cuzzle, die reisende Englanderin auf der Jagd nach Lottes 
Portrait. Beide, ahnungslos gegeniiber Goethes wahrem Wesen, sind 
nicht von seiner Gréfe beriihrt, sondern von seiner Beriihmtheit; viel- 
mehr, sie kénnen Gréfe nur in der Form der Beriihmtheit vorstellen; 
nicht ohne tiefe Ironie ist beider Haltung vor der GréfSe hemmungsloser 
Enthusiasmus, ein Enthusiasmus, der ungetriibt ist von der Kenntnis 
jener “Abgriinde,” welche die Beriihmtheit so gefallig tiberdeckt. 

Von Enthusiasmus kann beim nachsten Besucher, der Lotte seine 
Aufwartung macht, keine Rede sein. Dafiir kennt Professor Riemer um so 
besser die Abgriinde. Nun wird der Ring um Goethe schon enger gezogen; 
ein nicht geringer kritischer Verstand bemiiht sich, das Ratsel der grofen 
Persénlichkeit zu lésen, und als Riistzeug dient ihm eine kritische 
Methode, die vortrefflich geschult ist, in Gegensaitzen zu denken. Aber 
nun zeigt sich, da& das Verstindnis der Gré&e nicht nur von der Treff- 
lichkeit der Methode, sondern noch mehr vom menschlichen Format des 
Betrachtenden abhingt. Und Riemers Format reicht nicht aus. Goethes 
kluger Helfer und Sekretar sieht genau—und bei der auferordentlichen 
Nahe zu seinem Objekt mu& er es sehen—wie gewaltigen Vorziigen nicht 
geringe Schwiachen beigegeben sind, wie héchster Wuchs durch unge- 
meine Gefaihrdung erkauft ist; aber Plus und Minus stehen sich in seiner 
Betrachtungsweise nicht gegeniiber wie die Pole eines Kraftfeldes, son- 
dern w.e die GréfSen eines Rechenexempels. Riemer subtrahiert. Und so 
wird statt zusammenschauender Synthese schielende Ambivalenz sein 
Teil. Er ist der Mann des “Zwar” und “Freilich aber,” er setzt zu einem 
Lob an und endet mit einem Einwand, er umschreibt die Gréfe und 
schrankt sie ein. “Die Augen sind michtig,” sagt er riihmend von Goethe, 
will er sagen, aber es wire zu positiv; ein “bisweilen’”’ hinkt nach; jetzt 
klingt es wie ein widerwilliges Zugestindnis.*° ‘‘Es waren herrliche Stun- 
den,” beginnt er, “die wir (nimlich Goethe und er) mit der Lektiire eines 
Werkes verbrachten, das den Stolz der Epoche bildet (er spricht vom 
“Wilhelm Meister’’), und auf Schritt und Tritt so viel Anla8 zum Ent- 
ziicken gibt, obgleich (und nun la£t sich der Schulmeister in ihm nicht 
linger unterdriicken), obgleich auffallenderweise die Naturpoesie und 
das Landschaftsgemilde fast keinen Ort darin haben.’ Einmal im Zug 
geht er weiter: “Welche weitschweifig kalte Behaglichkeit doch auch 

%° Lotte in Weimar, S. 71. %1 Tbid., S. 79. 
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zwischenein in dem Buch! Welch ein Gespinst von unbedeutenden 
Gedankenfasern!” sagt er, Worte einer strengen Kritik, die in Wirklich- 
keit der Graf Alexander Stroganoff an Goethe geiibt hat, und die 
Thomas Mann kurzerhand Riemern in den Mund legt.™ Aber er legt 
ihm noch mehr in den Mund, Thomas Manns eigene Worte namlich, 
jene friiher erwahnten Betrachtungen iiber Goethes vernichtenden 
Gleichmut, seine eigentiimliche Kalte und Indifferenz, die ‘ihr Sach auf 
nichts gestellt hat,” seine Glaubenslosigkeit, seine Ironie, seine naturel- 
bische Dichtergesinnungslosigkeit, mit einem Wort: seinen Nihilismus.™ 
Nicht ohne Nachdruck verweilt Riemer auf Goethes “vollendeter Un- 
glaubigkeit,” die die Menschen nicht achtet, und an Ideen nicht glaubt; 
er verbreitet sich tiber Goethes wachsende Neigung zur Einsamkeit, 
zur Verknécherung, tyrannischen Intoleranz, Pedanterei, Sonderbarkeit, 
magischen Maniriertheit, iiber seine Miirrischkeit, seine Unlust und sein 
hoffnungsloses Verstummen, seine geheimnisvolle Verlegenheit,—und je 
linger er redet, desto klarer wird, wie gebunden der Mann ist, wie wenig 
er von dem Gegenstand seiner Kritik loskkommt. Es ist einmal die Rede 
von einer Berufung nach Rostock, die Riemer die Gelegenheit gibe, 
seiner als subaltern empfundenen Stellung zu entkommen; er la8t die 
Méglichkeit vorbeigehen. Und indem man erkennt, daf dieser Mann ein 
Opfer ist, das sich im Dienst der Gréfe verbraucht, taucht eins der groBen 
Leitmotive des Buches auf: der Gedanke des Opfers, die Einsicht in 
die zerstérende Macht der Gréfe. 

Ein Opfer ist auch August, Goethes Sohn, von dem die nachsten Kapi- 
tel handeln, und der zuerst im Bericht Adele Schopenhauers und dann 
in eigener Person Lotte gegeniibertritt. Riemer war ein unwilliges Opfer 
gewesen, August ist ein williges. Riemer hat weder die Fahigkeit, sein 
Ich ganz hinzugeben, noch den Willen, es entschlossen zu bewahren. Er 
dient, aber er dient maulend. Von einem anderen, und sei er noch so 
groB, als Mittel beniitzt zu werden, schligt seinem Mannesstolz die 
furchtbarsten Wunden; und “‘Mannestum, Manneswiirde” sind die 
Worte, die er immer wieder gebraucht; der GréfSe verfallen, unfahig, ein 
eigenes Leben zu fiihren, unfahig, auf ein eigenes Leben zu verzichten, 
wird er zwischen Selbstentéuferung und Ueberkompensation hin- und 
hergerissen und verzehrt sich in fruchtlosem Ressentiment. 

Seinen ‘‘Manneswert” in Frage gestellt sieht auch August Goethe. 
“August war Sohn—das war die Haupteigenschaft seines Lebens,” 
sagt Adele Schopenhauer von ihm.™ Und worin die besondere Problema- 
tik einer solchen Sohnschaft beruht, driickt sie folgendermafen aus: 
“Der Sohn eines GrofSen—ein hohes Gliick, eine schatzbare Annehmlich- 
keit und eine driickende Last, eine dauernde Entwiirdigung der eigenen 

*2 Vgl. Biedermann, Goethes Ges prache, tv, 404. 


%3 Lotte in Weimar, S. 90 ff.; vgl. Goethe als Représentant . . . , S. 34 ff. und Goethe und 
Tolstoi, S. 72 ff.; s.a. S. 275 £. dieser Arbeit. % Lotte in Weimar, S. 212. 
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Selbstheit doch auch wieder.’”** Diese Entwiirdigung liegt nicht so sehr 
in jenen untergeordneten Diensten, gegen die Riemer so heftig rebelliert: 
geschiftliche Aufgaben, Verwaltung von Sammlungen, Ordnung von 
Manuskripten, Wahrung ékonomischer Interessen und Vertretung des 
Vaters bei reprisentativen Anlaissen sind Funktionen, die August ohne 
Widerwillen, vielfach sogar mit Neigung ausfiihrt. Was seine “Selbst- 
heit’”’ viel mehr in Frage stellt, ist, daf% das machtige, das zwingende 
Dasein des Vaters die private Existenz, die persénlichsten Entscheidungen 
des Sohnes in vorgezeichnete, ihm wesensfremde Bahnen dringt. Er sieht 
die Braut durch des Vaters Augen, er wahlt den ihm ungema£en Typus; 
oder vielmehr, durch ihn zieht der Vater sich das ihm zutragliche, das 
lebensheitere “‘Persénchen” Ottilie von Pogwisch ins Haus. Und Ottilie 
ihrerseits begeht denselben entscheidenden Mifgriff: sie akzeptiert den 
Sohn und meint den Vater. Die Voraussetzungen fiir eine ungliickliche 
Ehe sind damit gegeben. 

Die Uebermiachtigung durch des Vaters beherrschende Natur bringt 
August weiter in Gegensatz zu seiner eigenen Generation. Sie kostet ihn 
den Freund und die Achtung seiner Kameraden. In Heidelberg als Stu- 
dent wird er vor die Wahl gestellt, sich entweder fiir Achim von Arnim zu 
entscheiden, den liebenswerten romantischen Jiingling, den er sich zum 
Freunde wiinscht, oder fiir das Haus Voss, dem Vater befreundet und treu 
ergeben, und dem Geiste der Romantik unverséhnlich zuwider. Er hilt es 
fiir seine Pflicht, sich zu den Anhangern des Vaters zu bekennen. Eine 
tiefere Wunde wird ihm geschlagen, als der Vater es mit allen Mitteln 
zu verhindern weif, da& August sich im Befreiungskrieg den Weima- 
rischen Freischaren anschlieSt, eine Entscheidung, die Anlaf8 zur An- 
zweiflung seines Ehrgefiihls und Mutes gibt, die ihn seinen Kameraden 
entfremdet, und ihti in eine Abseitsstellung driingt, der der Vater ge- 
wachsen ist, aber nicht der Sohn. August, naiver als Riemer, emotionaler, 
weniger begrifflich, weniger im Stande, sich durch BewuStmachung pro- 
blematischer Zustinde zu helfen, macht sich Luft in Ausbriichen dum- 
pfer und triiber Leidenschaftlichkeit. Die Schatten der spaiteren Katastro- 
phe kiindigen sich an. 

In gewissem Sinn ein Opfer ist freilich auch Lotte, insofern auch sie, 
wie Riemer es einmal ausdriickt, ihre Existenz als ““Mittel zum Zweck”’ 
behandelt sehen mu8, worunter die Riicksichtslosigkeit zu verstehen ist, 
der “Versto& gegen Treu und Glauben,” mit der der dichterische Genius 
“hinter dem Riicken der Freunde, in heimlicher Tatigkeit, das Zarteste, 
was sich unter drei Menschen begeben kann, zugleich zu verherrlichen 
und zu entweihen unternahm.”™* Damit ist nattirlich der “Werther” 
gemeint. Lotte geht nicht darauf ein, als Riemer sie kennerisch bemit- 
leidet fiir die Rolle, die sie als Material zu dichterischer Gestaltung ge- 
spielt hat, aber es hingt doch mit solchen Erwigungen zusammen, wenn 

8 Tbid., S. 160. 6 Thid., S. 65. 
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sie, viel spaiter, ihrem Gespriichspartner ihre Zweifel an dem letzten 
Ernst der Huldigungen eréffnet, die ihr der leidenschaftliche Jiingling 
von einst darbrachte: gerade die Bereitwilligkeit, mit der Goethe das be- 
stehende Verhiltnis zwischen Kestner und Lotte respektiert, wird ihr 
zum Anla& langjahrig-unaufhérlichen und angestrengten Kopfzerbre- 
chens,—tiber “‘die Rolle und den Charakter des Dritten namlich, der von 
auGen kommt und in ein gemachtes Nest das Kuckucksei seines Ge- 
fiihles legt.”*’ Daf dieser Dritte sich kein Madchen auf eigene Hand 
erwahit, sondern sich niederlaSt auf anderer Lebensschépfung, diese 
“Liebe zu einer Braut” zu kennzeichnen, findet Lotte schlieBlich kein 
anderes Wort als das Wort “Schmarutzertum.” Riemer weiS dem 
“grassen Wort” freilich eine freundliche Deutung zu geben, indem er 
erklart, es gibe ein gétiliches Schmarutzertum, ein Sich Niederlassen der 
Gottheit auf menschlicher Lebensgriindung,—wobei ein blitzartiges 
Licht auf die Anziehungskraft fallt, die das Amphitryon-Thema auf 
Thomas Mann ausgeiibt hat—dem gerade auf Grund seiner Géttlichkeit 
eine “‘gewisse reale Bedeutungslosigkeit” innewohne,™* was aber nur 
Lottes geheimen Verdacht bestatigt, daf es sich bei dieser Leidenschaft, 
soviel Leiden sie bringen mochte, um eine Art von Spiel gehandelt habe. 
In Lottes dunkler Ahnung, da& sie selbst in Wirklichkeit garnicht ge- 
meint gewesen sein mége, und in Riemers Betrachtungen iiber das Wesen 
der Poesie, in der nicht nur die Sprache, sondern auch das Gefiihl, der 
Gedanke, die Leidenschaft sich selber anschaue, in diesen Narzissus- 
Assoziationen klingt etwas wieder von der Stimmung jenes merkwiirdigen 
Briefes an Charlotte von Stein, in dem es heift: “Gestern von Ihnen ge- 
hend hab ich noch wunderliche Gedanken gehabt, unter andern ob ich 
Sie auch wirklich liebe oder ob mich Ihre Nahe nur wie die Gegenwart 
eines so reinen Glases freut, darin sichs so gut bespiegeln la8t.””™* 
Noch bedeutsamer ist freilich, da& Goethes Verhiltnis zu Lotte sich 
wiederholt in seiner Beziehung zu Marianne von Willemer. Wiederum 
werden in der Beziehung zur Frau eines anderen die von der Wirklichkeit 
gesetzten Schranken respektiert, wiederum entsteht ein hohes Spiel der 
Leidenschaft, und wie seinerzeit im ‘Werther’ spiegelt sich nun das 
Erlebnis im ‘‘West-dstlichen Divan.” Und wenn Lotte die Vermutung 
ausspricht, der Dichter werde Enttiuschung empfunden haben, da& die 
geliebte, dichterisch umworbene Frau vor seinen Augen die Frau eines 
anderen geworden sei, so muf sie sich von August eines besseren belehren 
lassen. Ganz im Gegenteil, versichert ihr August, “auf dem Hintergrund 
der so geordneten, bereinigten und geklirten Verhiltnisse” habe sich 
Goethes Behagen als Gast in diesem schénen Erdenwinkel erst recht ent- 
wickelt.*° Aber gerade die Tatsache, da& Goethe die alte Konstellation 
in erneuerter Form durchlebt, diese seine Fahigkeit zur Metamorphose, 


%7 Tbid., S. 114. %8 Tbid., S. 117. 
%° Brief vom 8. Nov. 1777. 260 Lotte in Weimar, S. 245. 
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zur verjiingenden Wiederholung, erklart das Mifbehagen, das in ihm 
aufsteigt, als die alte Liebe plétzlich als ein Stiick versteinerter Vergan- 
genheit vor ihm steht. Nicht anders wie das Thema des Opfers ist auch 
das Thema der Wiederholung, der Metamorphose eins der Motive, die 
durch das Buch hindurchgehn, die immer wieder auftauchen und aufs 
reizvollste variiert werden. August und Ottilie—auch das ist Wieder- 
holung, selbst Lotte erkennt es, wenn sie zu August vom Reiz einer 
Verbindung spricht, mit der “was die Alten sich versagten und versium- 
ten, von den Jungen nachgeholt und verwirklicht wiirde.’’™™ 

In diesem Buch geschieht fast nichts und wird kaum ein Wort ge- 
sprochen, das nicht, mittelbar oder unmittelbar, auf sein Zentrum 
bezogen wire: Goethe. Goethescher Geist durchdringt die Situationen, 
Goethesche Ausdrucksweise durchdringt die Sprache. Selbst der un- 
literarischen Lotte entschliipfen késtlicherweise Goethesche Pragungen; 
von seinen “‘angeborenen Verdiensten” spricht sie zu August; “klatrig” 
erscheint ihr die junge Dichtergeneration, womit sie einen Ausdruck 
gebraucht, den Goethe bekanntlich auf Kleist anwandte. Am leichtesten 
lieBe sich natiirlich an dem groSen Monolog Goethes zeigen, wie viel von 
Goethes Sprache in diesen Roman eingegangen ist. Aus Lebensereignissen, 
aus Berichten anderer, aus Goethes eigenen Worten und aus Erfindungen 
Thomas Manns, die im Geiste des Gegebenen weiterdichten, stilisieren 
und zuspitzen, ist ein kunstvolles Sprachgewebe entstanden, das Zug um 
Zug wieder aufzudréseln eine eigene Untersuchung erfordern wiirde. Ein 
oder zwei Beispiele mégen das Verhiltnis zwischen Thomas Manns Ro- 
man und seinen Vorlagen verdeutlichen: 





Bericht Sulpiz Boisserées:* 


6. Sept. 1815: “Abends singt Mari- 
anne Willemer mit ganz besonderem 
Affekt und Riihrung: Der Gott und 
die Bajadere. Dann: Kennst du das 
Land, und mehreres andere, ausdrucks- 
voller als ich es je von ihr gehért. 
17. Sept. ,, Abends Gesang. Marianne 
singt wieder Der Gott und die Bajadere. 
Goethe wollte dies anfangs nicht; es 
bezog sich dieses auf ein Gespriich, das 
ich kurz vorher mit ihm gefihrt, daf 
es fast ihre eigene Geschichte sei, so 
da er wiinschte, sie sollte es nimmer 
singen. ... Man bat Goethe . . . noch 
etwas zu lesen und die kleine Miillerin 
(Marianne) schmiickte sich mit ihrem 
Turban und einem tiirkischen Schal, 
cen Goethe ihr geschenkt hatte. 

61 Tbid.,S. 282. 
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Lotte in Weimar: 

. . Singt die kleine Frau Der Gott und 
die Bajadere, sollte sie nicht singen, ist 
ja beinahe ihre eigene Geschichte. 
Singt sie Kennst Du das Land—mir 
kamen die Trianen und ihr auch, der 
Lieblich-Hochgeliebten, die ich mit 
Turban und Schal geschmiickt,—und 
sie und ich, wir standen im Tranen- 
glanz unter den Freunden. 


23S. 299 f. 
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16. Sept.: Die kleine Frau bemerkte, 
nd Goethe bestitigte, daB die Zeit 
wahrend der Musik unendlich langsam 
gehe; die gréften Kompositionen 
drangten sich in einen kurzen Zeitraum 
zusammen, und scheine einem bei dem 
groGten Interesse, eine lange Zeit 
verflossen. 

Nach Tisch liest Goethe den Sieben- 
schlafer, den Totentanz, das Sonnett: 
Am jiingsten Tag, wenn die Posaunen 
schallen. 

17. Sept.: Es wurde viel gelesen, auch 
viele Liebesgedichte an Jussuph und 
Suleika. Der Totentanz wurde gesagt 
und anderes. 

... Willemer schlief ein und wurde 
darum gefoppt. Wir blieben deshalb 
desto langer zusammen, bis 1 Uhr. Es 
war eine schéne Mondscheinnacht. 
Goethe will mich in seinem Zimmer 
noch bei sich behalten; wir schwatzen, 
dann fallt ihm ein, mir den Versuch 
mit den farbigen Schatten zu zeigen, 
wir treten mit einem Wachslicht auf 
den Balkon und werden am Fenster 
durch die kleine Frau belauscht.” 
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Sagt sie, der gescheite Schatz, mit der 
Stimme, mit der sie gesungen: Wie 
langsam geht doch die Zeit bei Musik, 
und ein wie vielfaches Geschehen und 
Erleben drangt sie in einen kurzen 
Zeitraum zusammen, da uns bei in- 
teressiertem Lauschen eine lange Weile 
verflossen scheint! Lobte sie weidlich 
fiirs Apercu und stimmte ihr zu aus 
der Seele. Sagte: Liebe und Musik, die 
beiden sind Kurzweil und Ewigkeit— 
und solchen Unsinn. Las ich den Sieben- 
schlifer, den Totentanz, aber dann: 
Nur dies Herz, es ist von Dauer; aber 
dann: Nimmer will ich dich verlieren 
aber dann: Herrin, sag, was heift das 
Fliistern; aber endlich: So, mit mor- 
genroten Fliigeln Rif es mich an deinen 
Mund. Es wurde spat in der Vollmond- 
nacht. Albert schlief ein, Willemer 
schlief ein, der Gute, und wurde ge- 
foppt. Es war ein Uhr als wir uns 
trennten. War so munter, daf ich dem 
Boisserée durchaus noch auf meinem 
Balcon mit der Kerze den Versuch mit 
den farbigen Schatten zeigen mufte. 
Merkte wohl, da® sie uns belauschte 
auf ihrem Séller. Euch im Vollmond zu 
begrii8en Habt ihr heilig angelobet— 


Vom Bericht Boisserées sind, der Kiirze halber, hier nur diejenigen 
Teile wiedergegeben, die Thomas Mann verwendet hat. Liest man den 
ganzen Bericht nach, so wird man leicht finden, wie sehr Thomas Mann 
die Stimmung geadndert hat. Bei Boisserée ein heiterer, geselliger, auf der 
Gerbermiihle in grofem Kreis verbrachter Tag. Die Stimmung ist lustig, 
es wird viel Scherz getrieben, Goethe erzahlt von einer schénen Miillerin, 
die ein Gegenstiick zu seiner Dorothea ist. Thomas Mann wendet die 
Szene ins Unterdriickt-Leidenschaftliche; von den Trinen steht nichts 
bei Boisserée; “wir standen im Tranenglanz unter den Freunden,” ist 
echteste Erfindung Thomas Manns. Natiirlich greift er Mariannes Be- 
merkung von der Zeit auf, es beriihrt eins seiner Hauptthemen; ja, er 
verstarkt sie, indem er die ganze Erinnerung an Marianne mit einer 
Betrachtung iiber die Zeit einleitet, in der es am Ende heifit: “Da ist die 
Musik. Hat ihre Gefahren fiir die Klarheit des Geistes. Aber ein Zauber- 
mittel ist sie, die Zeit zu halten, zu dehnen, ihr eigentiimlichste Bedeutend- 
heit zu verleihen.” Und nun steigt das Bild der singenden Marianne vor 
ihm auf. Die Worte, die Marianne spricht und die Boisserée wiedergibt, 
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werden von Thomas Mann iiberdies noch verstarkt: “Lobte sie weidlich 
firs Apercu und stimmte ihr zu aus der Seele,” das entspricht Boisserées 
“und Goethe bestitigte”; aber der Zusatz: “Sagte: Liebe und Musik, die 
beiden sind Kurzweil und Ewigkeit,” ist nun gleich wieder eine Zuspit- 
zung und Ausdeutung im Geiste Thomas Mannscher Antinomienkunst. 
Kleinigkeiten lassen erkennen, wie Thomas Mann steigert. Es wurde viel 
gelesen, sagi Boisserée, auch viele Liebesgedichte an Jussuph und Suleika. 
Der Totentanz wurde gesagt und anderes. Was Boisserée beilaufig er- 
wahnt, die Liebesgedichte, wird bei Thomas Mann zum Héhepunkt: der 
Totentanz geht voran, “aber dann:”—und nun folgt das Wichtige und 
Eigentliche, und die Lieder werden, um die Beziehung deutlich zu 
machen, mit ihren Anfangszeilen genannt. Ein winziger, doch meister- 
hafter Zug ordnet die Szene dem Grundmotiv des Buches ein: “Willemer 
schlief ein’: das tibernimmt Thomas Mann von Boisserée; davor aber 
setzt er: “Albert schlief ein,” und mit einem Schlag ist der Parallelismus 
der Situationen ins BewuBtsein gehoben. Lotte und Goethe, Marianne 
und Goethe, und daneben die Belanglosigkeit des Dritten, hier Willemer, 
dort Albert. Es ist eine musikalische Komposition; so wie hier plétzlich 
der Name Albert auftaucht, so tauchen immer wieder die Hauptmotive 
des Buches auf. 

Noch ein Beispiel mége das Verfahren Thomas Manns seinen Quellen 


gegeniiber verdeutlichen. Man vergleiche wiederum den Bericht Boisse- 
rées tiber ein Mittagessen auf der Reise mit der Form, die dieser Bericht 
bei Thomas Mann gewinnt. 

Bericht Boisserées:™ 
8. Okt. 1815: Zu Hardtheim Mittages- “Wir assen in Hardtheim zu Mittag im 


Lotte in Weimar: 


sen. Ein junges, frisches Méadchen 
bedient uns, ist nicht schén, hat aber 
verliebte Augen. 

Der Alte sieht sie immer an. Kuss.— 


Wirtsgarten. Da war die junge Bedie- 
nerin, die es mir antat mit ihren verlieb- 
ten Augen, und an der ich ihm vorde- 
monstrierte, wie Jugend und Eros 
aufkommen fiirs Schéne, denn sie war 
unhiibsch, aber erz-attractiv und wurd 
es noch mehr vor schimigspdttischer 
Erhéhtheit, da sie merkt, der Herr 
sprich von ihr, was sie ja merken sollt, 
und er merkte auch natiirlich, daf ich 
nur sprach, damit sie merke, ich 
spriche von ihr, hatte aber eine 
musterhafte Haltung in solcher Be- 
wandtnis, weder géniert noch unfein— 
das ist katholische Kultur—und war 
von der heiter-giinstigsten Gegenwart, 
als ich ihr den Ku gab, den Kuf auf 
die Lippen.” 


* Biedermann, m1, S. 358. % Lotte in Weimar, S. 317 f. 
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Auch von dieser kleinen Episode aus kommt Goethe auf Lotte und den 
Werther zuriick. Indem er an die Bedienerin im Wirtshausgarten denkt 
und an den Ku&, den er ihr gegeben, glaubt er plétzlich den Duft reifer 
Himbeeren im Hause zu verspiiren. Es wird nicht ausgesprochen, aber es 
kann kein Zweifel bestehen, da in seinem UnterbewuStsein eine Erin- 
nerung an den Kuf aufsteigt, den er Lotte “in den Himbeeren” gegeben, 
und von dem im Werther-Aufsatz ausdriicklich die Rede ist.% Nichts 
kann reizvoller die Kunst verdeutlichen, mit der die Dinge in diesem 
Goetheschen Monolog nicht logisch-gedanklich sondern assoziativ- 
musikalisch verkniipft sind. Es folgt, in typisch Mannscher Stilisierung 
eine Betrachtung iiber den Kuf: “Mitte des Sakraments zwischen dem 
geistlichen Anfang und fleischlichem End,”—und doch in der Fiihrung 
zugleich dem Geist des alten Goethe nicht fern, der im Besonderen das 
Allgemeine zu sehen liebt. Es geschieht in Goethes Geist, wenn im Wei- 
terspinnen dieses Monologs der Ku zu einem Sinnbild der Poesie ge- 
macht wird, Ku& und Zeugung wie Kunst und Leben einander gegen- 
iibergestellt werden, “denn die Fiille des Lebens, der Menschheit, das 
Kindermachen ist nicht Sache der Poesie, des geistigen Kusses auf die 
Himbeerlippen der Welt’’*’—was ist dies anderes als eine Paraphrasie- 
rung des Goetheschen Wortes: “Ein Gedicht ist ein Ku£, den man der 
Welt gibt. Aber aus bloGen Kiissen werden keine Kinder.”* Wie sehr 
die Vorstellung der Himbeeren tatsdchlich an Lotte gebunden war, wird 
nun auch klar: unmittelbar auf die Metapher von den “Himbeerlippen 
der Welt” taucht das Bild Lottes auf, ihr “Lippenspiel mit dem Kana- 
rienvogel,”—“artig infam” wird es in Thomas Mannscher Antithesen- 
sprache genannt; und man ist ganz in der Nahe des “Tonio Kroeger,” 
wenn der alte Goethe gelassen die Bereitschaft des jungen feststellt, 
“Liebe, Leben und Menschheit an die Kunst zu verraten.” Aber dicht 
daneben treibt das Gedichtnis nun wieder Bruchstijcke aus Goethes 
eigener Wirklichkeitswelt hervor: Satze aus einem Brief an Kestner. 
Wieder wird die Beziehung zwischen Vergangenheit unfl Gegenwart her- 
gestellt, Divan und Werther in Parallele gesetzt, Divan und Werther, die 
dasselbe sind “auf ungleichen Stufen, Steigerung, geliuterte Lebens- 
wiederholung.” Und “Lotte am Clavier... war das nicht Marianne 
schon, accurat, oder richtiger: wars diese nicht wieder, wie sie Mignon 
sang, und Albert sa& auch dabei, schlifrig und duldsam?” 

Man sieht das kiinstlerische Verfahren, mit dem dieser Monolog ge- 
baut ist: wie Elemente Goethescher Wirklichkeit mit dem Geiste und im 
Geiste Thomas Manns zu einer Einheit verbunden werden. Erstaunlich 
ist, wie die vielen Einzelheiten nicht ins Ganze eingesetzt sondern augen- 
blicksgeboren erscheinen. Vom Erwachen aus dem erotischen Traum, 
das jenem “Zug von Verwegenheit,” ohne den nach Goethe kein wahres 


#6 A.a.0., S. 191. *7 Lotte in Weimar, S. 318. 8 Biedermann, 111, 240. 
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Talent denkbar ist, seine Existenz verdankt, bis zum bésartig zweideuti- 
gen SchluSwort Augusts, der zu Lotte geschickt wird, um Goethe zu 
vertreten, und angesichts dieses bedeutenden Auftrags erklart, nur Wie- 
lands Begrabnis wire allenfalls zum Vergleich heranzuziehen: von An- 
fang bis zu Ende dieses Kapitels wird die ungeheure Vielseitigkeit des 
Goetheschen Geistes vor uns ausgebreitet, ohne da das Ganze kiinstlich 
oder gelehrtenhaft zusammengehaduft erschiene. Thomas Mann greift 
Dinge auf, mit denen Goethe sich, wie sein Tagebuch zeigt, tatsachlich 
in den Septembertagen 1816 beschaftigt hat; das Rochusfest etwa, den 
Skandal, den der Jenaer Professor Oken mit seiner Zeitschrift “Isis” er- 
regte, das Geburtstagsgedicht an den Minister Voigt,— Goethe iiberdenkt 
es vor unseren Augen, er entwirft den Brief, den er wegen der “Isis” an 
den Herzog geschrieben hat,—die auBerordentliche Wirkung dieses Mo- 
nologs beruht nicht zuletzt in der Kunstfertigkeit mit der echte AeuSe- 
rungen Goethes nicht etwa unorganisch aufgesetzt werden, sondern vor 
unseren Augen in ihrem Zusammenhang entstehen. Thomas Mann hat 
einen tiefen Respekt vor der Wirklichkeit Goethes, und wo er vom hi- 
storisch Ueberlieferten abweicht, handelt es sich entweder um Belanglo- 
ses, oder um den Versuch, das Wirkliche zum Wahren zu verdichten, das 
Grundgesetz eines ganzen Lebens in der Abbreviatur eines Romans von 
450 Seiten aufscheinen zu lassen. Es ist belanglos, daf Adele Schopen- 
hauer, die in Thomas Manns Roman einen Besuch bei Lotte macht, sich 
in Wirklichkeit zur selben Zeit am Rhein aufhielt; es ist belanglos, daB 
Riemer, den Thomas Mann am Mittagessen bei Goethe teilnehmen aft, 
damals nicht im Hause Goethes verkehrte,**® oder daf an diesem Mit- 
tagessen nur Goethe, August, Charlotte mit ihrer Tochter und Ridels, 
und nicht wie bei Thomas Mann 16 Personen teilgenommen haben. Es 
ist belanglos, daS August Goethe nicht von Herder, wie Thomas Mann 
Adele sagen lift, sondern vom Konsistorialrat Giinther konfirmiert 
wurde; es ist belanglos, da& die Braut des Freischarlers Heinke Charlotte 
hie8 und nicht Fanny wie bei Thomas Mann, und daf& Lotte Kestners 
Tochter, in deren Begleitung sie nach Weimar kam, nicht Lottchen hie&, 
sondern Clara. Wenn Thomas Mann sie Lottchen nennt, so mag dies 
freilich seinen Grund haben. Es hangt vielleicht mit jenem erwahnten 
Leitmotiv der ‘“Wiederholung” zusammen. So wie in August ein Stiick 
von Goethe wiederkehrt, und nicht sein Bestes: die Leidenschaftlichkeit 
ohne das Genie, so kehrt in Lottes Tochter ein Stiick von Lotte wieder: 
die Hausbackenheit ohne den Liebreiz; und da& sie denselben Namen 
fiihrt wie die Mutter soll vielleicht den Zusammenhang deutlicher 
machen. Auch in einem andern Punkt weicht Thomas Mann nicht ohne 
Absicht von der Wirklichkeit ab. Nach dem Mittagessen bei Goethe habe 


; ** Riemers schlechtes Verhiltnis mit August machte fiir eine Zeitlang seinen Verkehr 
wal Hause Goethe unméglich. Vgl. Goethes Tagebiicher und den Brief an Riemer vom 
i 1816. 
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Charlotte ihren Freund nicht wiedergesehen, sagt Thomas Mann. Wir 
wissen jedoch, da& Charlotte im Hause des Kanzlers Miiller noch einmal 
mit Goethe zusammengetroffen ist, mehrmals auch im Theater, unter 
anderem bei einer Vorstellung des Epimenides, und wie die Tochter be- 
richtet, soll bei diesen Gelegenheiten das Verhaltnis warmer geworden 
sein. Es leuchtet ohne weiteres ein, daS Thomas Mann es mit gutem 
Grunde vorzog, den Charakter dieser seltsamen Wiederbegegnung in 
einer einzigen Szene zum Ausdruck zu bringen; Wiederholungen, die 
schwerlich etwas Neues bringen konnten, hatten nur abschwichend ge- 
wirkt, 

Soviel von den Fakten. Was die Personen anbelangt, so la£t sich auch 
hier derselbe Respekt Thomas Manns vor der Wahrheit beobachten. Wer 
Riemers Tagebiicher liest, oder seine Briefe an Frommann, wird sich 
schnell iiberzeugen wie ressentimentbeladen die Seele dieses schwerfalli- 
gen Mannes war; eins freilich wird er nicht finden: die schlagende For- 
mulierungskraft, die scharf zielende, geistreich unbarmherzige Fahigkeit 
des Ausdrucks, die er bei Thomas Mann besitzt, so da& es doch auch 
wieder der wirkliche Riemer nicht ist, der uns im Roman begegnet. Aehn- 
lich steht es mit August. Den Ereignissen zwar folgt Thomas Mann, so 
wie er sie in Wilhelm Bodes Buch iiber “Goethes Sohn” gefunden hat, 
durchaus getreulich und vielfach sogar wértlich; aber ahnlich wie Rie- 
mern verleiht er auch August ein Stiick von seinem eigenen Geist, so daB 
auch August sich mit einer Treffsicherheit und Bestimmtheit auszu- 
driicken weif, die vom Urbild nicht bezeugt ist. Gleichzeitig freilich ist 
die ganze Figur etwas ins Dumpfe and Schwere, ins Jahe und Wilde 
stilisiert. So wie die noch folgenden wirklichen Begegnungen Goethes mit 
Lotte in das eine Tischgesprach schon mithineingenommen sind, so ist 
auch, was von Augusts Leben noch folgt, die ungliickliche Ehe, die zer- 
riittete Existenz, der friihe Tod, im Roman gleichsam schon mitgeschil- 
dert. Hofmannsthal sagt einmal, daf ein junger Mensch, der mit dreifig 
Jahren stirbt, in jedem Augenblick seines Lebens ein Mensch ist, der mit 
dreifig Jahren stirbt; in einem dhnlichen Gefiihl la8t Thomas Mann 
August Goethe von seinem ungliicklichen Ende tiberschattet sein. “Er 
will vom Tode nichts wissen,” sagt August von seinem Vater, “er igno- 
riert ihn, sieht schweigend iiber ihn hinweg,—ich bin iiberzeugt: wenn ich 
vor ihm stiirbe—und wie leicht méchte das geschehen; ich bin zwar jung, 
und er ist alt, aber was ist meine Jugend gegen sein Alter! Ich bin nur ein 
beilaufiger, mit wenig Nachdruck begabter Abwurf seinerNatur—wenn 
ich stiirbe, er wiirde auch dariiber schweigen, sich nichts anmerken lassen 
und nie meinen Tod bei Namen nennen.””’° Die Stelle ist nicht nur ein 
Beispiel fiir die Art, in der Thomas Manns Gesamtwissen von Goethes 
Existenz in den Roman einbezogen ist, sondern auch fiir den auSeror- 
dentlich hohen Grad von BewuStheit, mit dem die Figuren sich iiber sich 


270 Lotte in Weimar, S. 234. 
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selbst, die Situation, in der sie stehen, und deren Bedeutung im klaren 
sind. Auch Lotte zeigt diese besondere Fahigkeit des Klirens, Benennens 
und Aussagens. Dabei ware es véllig falsch, zu sagen, da% die Wirklich- 
keit damit verzerrt wire, sie ist nur in einen anderen Aggregatzustand 
iibergefiihrt; das Ganze spielt in einer anderen, geistigeren, bewufteren, 
gesteigerten Sphire, ohne da die Verhiltnisse in sich selbst verschoben 
waren. 

Diesen Proze& der Destillierung hat Thomas Mann iibrigens noch ein- 
mal, um eine weitere Potenz gesteigert: in dem tiefsinnigen Scherz des 
Epilogs. Denn iiberraschenderweise fiihrt Thomas Mann nun doch noch 
einmal eine Begegnung zwischen Goethe und Lotte herbei: auf dem 
Riickweg vom Theater findet Lotte plétzlich Goethe im Wagen neben 
sich sitzen. Das Gespriich, das zwischen ihnen stattfindet, ist freilich 
kein “wirkliches”’ ; es ist ein genial erfundenes Geistergesprich, in dem die 
Worte gesprochen werden, die in der Sphare, die dem “Notwendigen” 
unterstellt ist, nicht gesprochen werden konnten. Da8 die vorausge- 
gangene Wiederbegegnung Goethes und Lottes “unbefriedigend” ge- 
nannt werden kann, bedeutet keine Kritik an Goethe, sondern Kritik am 
Leben. Alle Wirklichkeit beruht auf Entsagung; noch das stirkste Leben 
bedeutet Verkiimmerung, indem es zur Wahl zwingt, zur Auswahl, zur 
Entscheidung gegeniiber dem riesenhaften Reich der Méglichkeiten. Es 
bleibt, Anla& zur Frage, Aufgabe der Entratselung, die Fiille des Unge- 
lebten, mit seinem “Wenn nun aber,” und “Wie denn auch.” In diesem 
Licht des tragischen, weil notwendigen Verzichtes gesehen, erscheint nun 
Goethe selbst als ein groBes Opfer, neben dem das traurige Los der Opfer 
in seiner Nahe, Riemers, Augusts, Ottilies, verblaBt. 

In dem Gedanken, wie immer wieder das Mégliche dem Wirklichen 
geopfert werde, im Gleichnis von der brennenden Kerze, die ihren Leib 
opfert, damit das Licht leuchte, klingt Goethes “Selige Sehnsucht” an, 
und Nietzsches tragische Selbsterkenntnis: “Ungesittigt gleich der 
Flamme, gliihe und verzehr’ ich mich,” vom Tragischen ins Ver- 
sdhnliche gewendet durch die Idee des “Stirb und Werde,”’ den Gedanken 
der ewigen Verjiingung, der Dauer im Wandel, der Metamorphose. Das 
Wirkliche und das Mégliche, die GréBe, die Idee des Opfers,—all die 
Leitmotive des Romans tauchen in diesem Epilog noch einmal auf, ver- 
klirt von einem tiefen Wissen um die Zusammengehirigkeit aller Dinge, 
um die Einheit von Opferer und Geopfertem. Wenn dann schlieSlich 
der Kellner Mager an den Schlag geeilt kommt, um in betulichem Ge- 
schwitz “Werthers Lotte aus Goethes Wagen zu helfen,” wird noch ein- 
mal das Grundgesetz dieser Dichtung sichtbar, die Ernstes mit Laune 
vorbringt, Schwerstes in Heiterkeit, und die, mit leichter Hand, aus einer 
kleinen Anekdote des gréften Deutschen dichterisch bedeutendstes 
Portrait entwickelt. 

BERNHARD BLUME 

Mills College 
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ACTS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
(Continued from PMLA, tvim, 1334) 


IV, In May, 1944, the Council approved by mail ballot the following 
recommendations of its Advisory Committee (which met on April 22nd): 
1. That power to cancel the 1944 Annual Meeting be delegated to the 
Advisory Committee, with preference for a final decision in Septem- 
ber, and preference for a meeting in New York, N. Y., on Wednes- 

day, Thursday, and Friday, December 27, 28, and 29. 

2. That if there be no 1944 Annual Meeting, there shall be a meeting 
of the Executive Council. 

3. That the 1944 Spring report of the Committee on Research Activi- 
ties be accepted. 

4, That the Council extend a vote of thanks to the Commission on 
Trends in Education, and to the Rockefeller Foundation, for their 
recent Survey of Language Classes in the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program. 

V. Appointments. Voting on the Advisory Committee’s selections from 

a wide range Council nominees, the Council appointed: 

Editorial Committee. Samuel C. Chew, 1944-1949 (modern English), 
William L. Fichter, 1944-1949 (non-French Romance). 

Program Committee. Roger P. McCutcheon, 1944-1949. 

Committee on Photographic Reproductions. William C. Holbrook, 1944- 
1949. 

Monograph Committee. Hayward Keniston, 1944-1949. 

Revolving Fund Committee. Henry A. Grubbs, 1944-1949. 

New Variorum Shakespeare Committee. Oscar J. Campbell, 1944-1948. 

Committee on Research Activities. Jay B. Hubbell, 1944-1947; Alfred 
Foulet, 1944-1945 (vice Knudson resigned) ; Edwin H. Zeydel, 1944— 
1947, : 

Commission on Trends in Education. William Clyde De Vane, 1944 
1947; Henry Grattan Doyle, 1944-1947; Roe-Merrill S. Heffner, 
1944-1947. 

[All appointees have accepted.] 

VI. Nominations to the Executive Council. By the same process of selec- 
tion the Council nominates to the 1944 Ballot for members of the 1945- 
1948 Executive Council the following six names (By-Law II): 

Lane Cooper, Cornell University, English. 

Bateman Edwards Washington Univ. (St. Louis) Romance 
Ernst Feise, The Johns Hopkins University, Germanic. 
George Sherburn, Harvard University, English. 

Fred B. Wahr, University of Michigan, Germanic. 

Casimir D. Zdanowicz, University of Wisconsin, Romance. 


N.B. Three other names must be entered on the Ballot by the Secretary 
on November ist. These are “the three names receiving the most votes 
among those proposed by members of the Association.’”’ From appearance 
of this list in September PMLA till then any member may propose three 


names and forward them to the Secretary. 
Percy W. Lone, Secretary 
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REGULATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


ADOPTED 28 DEC. 1930; REVISED 21 JAN., 27 APRIL 1936, AND 10 JAN. 1938 








Arrearages in Membership Dues: 


If members are in arrears for dues as late as October 1 their ensuing copies 
of PMLA will not be mailed to them and they shall be dropped from the 
List of Members. They may resume membership on payment of dues and 
a reinstatement fee of one dollar. 


Papers for the Program of the Annual Meeting: 


Members of the Association may offer papers to be read either at the 
General Sessions, at the Departmental Sections, or at meetings of the Dis- 
cussion Groups. The titles of papers proposed for General Sessions or for the 
Departmental Sections should, in all cases, be accompanied by synopses (not 
to exceed 60 words) to be printed in the program. 

Papers for General Sessions should be submitted to the Chairman of the 
Program Committee: papers for the Departmental Sections or Discussion 
Groups should be sent to the Chairman of the Section or Group concerned 
: as announced in the Proceedings and end pages of PMLA. 
ae The latest date at which proposals for the program can be received is 
October 1, but notice well in advance of this date is highly desirable, as pro- 
grams are usually made up before that date. 


Manuscripts Submitted for Publication in PMLA: 


Members have the privilege of submitting papers for publication in 
PMLA, whether presented at an Annual Meeting or not. Manuscripts 
should be addressed to the Editor of PMLA, to be referred to the Editorial 
Committee. No paper shall be accepted which has not been approved by the 
Editorial Committee and a consultant with special competence in the field 
of study. 

Contributors shall be allowed seventy-five cents per galley for author’s 
corrections, but charges in excess shall be paid by the contributor. 

Fifty reprints in covers (or twenty-five in the case of communications in : 
the “Comment and Criticism” Department) will be supplied to contributors : 
gratis. A larger number will be furnished if desired, provided that notice is i 
given by the time corrected galley proof is returned. The cost of these extra ; 
reprints will be determined by the basis of the actual charges made by the ; 
printers. ‘ 





Books: Members may submit manuscripts of books for publication in the 
Monograph Series, Revolving Book Fund Series, and General Series. In- 
quiries should be addressed to the Secretary of the Association. 


Projects of Research: Information concerning, or applications for aid in, 
projects of research should be addressed to the Committee on Research 
Activities, in care of the Secretary of the Association. 


Sei iie Miieit ee inated i ee - 


LIBRARIES HAVING STANDING ORDERS FOR 
MONOGRAPH, REVOLVING FUND, AND GENERAL SERIES 


Bowdoin College Library, Brunswick, Me. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolving 
Fund Series) 

Brown University Library, Providence, R. I. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolv- 
ing Fund Series) 

Bryn Mawr College Library, Bryn Mawr, Pa. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolv- 
ing Fund Series) 

California State Library, Sacramento, Calif. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolv- 
ing Fund Series) 

University of California Library, Berkeley, Calif..(Monograph Series, General Series) 

University of California at Los Angeles Library, Los Angeles, Calif. (Monograph Series, 
General Series, and Revolving Fund Series) 

University of Cincinnati Library, Cincinnati, Ohio (Monograph Series, General Series, and 
Revolving Fund Series) 

Columbia University Library, New York, N. Y. (Monograph Series, General Series, and 
Revolving Fund Series) 

Connecticut College, Palmer Library, New London, Conn. (Monograph Series, General Series, 
and Revolving Fund Series) 

Dartmouth College Library, Hanover, N. H. (Revolving Fund Series) 

Duke University Library, Durham, N. C. (Monograph Series, Revolving Fund Series) 

Emory University Library, Emory University, Ga. (Monograph Series, General Series, and 
Revolving Fund Series) 

Harvard College Library, Cambridge, Mass. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolv- 
ing Fund Series) 

Haverford College Library, Haverford, Pa. (Monograph Series) 

Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, Calif. (Monograph Series, General 
Series, and Revolving Fund Series) 

University of Illinois Library, Urbana, Ill. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolving 
Fund Series) 

University of Iowa Library, Iowa City, Ia. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolving 
Fund Series) 

Johns Hopkins University Library, Baltimore, Md. (Monograph Series, Revolving Fund 
Series) 

University of Kansas Library, Lawrence, Kans. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Re- 
volving Fund Series) 

Lehigh University Library, Bethlehem, Pa. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolv- 
ing Fund Series) 

University of Minnesota Library, Minneapolis, Minn. (Monograph Series, General Series, and 
Revolving Fund Series) 

University of Missouri Library, Columbia, Mo. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Re- 
volving Fund Series) 

Mount Holyoke College Library, South Hadley, Mass. (Monograph Series, General Series, and 
Revolving Fund Series) 

University of Nebraska Library, Lincoln, Neb. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Re- 
volving Fund Series) 

Newberry Library, Chicago, Ill. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolving Fund 
Series) 

New York Public Library, New York, N. Y. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolving 
Fund Series) 

New York State Library, Albany, New York (Monograph Series) 

New York University Library, University Heights, New York, N. Y. (Monograph Series) 

Northwestern University Library, Evanston, Ill. (Monograph Series, General Series, and 
Revolving Fund Series) 
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872 Libraries Having Standing Orders 


University of Notre Dame Library, Notre Dame, Ind. (Monograph Series, General Series, and 
Revolving Fund Series) 

University of North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill, N. C. (Monograph Series, General Series, 
and Revolving Fund Series) 

Ohio State University Library, Columbus, Ohio (Monograph Series, General Series, and Re- 
volving Fund Series) 

University of Pennsylvania Library, Philadelphia, Pa. (Monograph Series, General Series, and 
Revolving Fund Series) 

Princeton University Library, Princeton, N. J. (Monograph Series, General Series and Revolv- 
ing Fund Series) 

Queens University Library, Flushing, N. Y. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolving 
Fund Series) x3 

Rice Institute Equip.-Library, Houston, Tex. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Re- 
volving Fund Series) 

University of Rochester Library, Rochester, N. Y. (Monograph Series, General Series, and 
Revolving Fund Series) 

St. Louis University Library, St. Louis, Mo. (Monograph Series) 

University of Southern California Library, Los Angeles 7, Calif. (Monograph Series, General 
Series) 

Southern Methodist University Library, Dallas, Tex. (Monograph Series, General Series, and 
Revolving Fund Series) 

State College of Washington Library, Pullman, Wash. (Monograph Series, General Series, and 
Revolving Fund Series) 

University of Tennessee Library, Knoxville, Tenn. (Monograph Series, General Series, and 
Revolving Fund Series) 

University of Texas Library, Austin, Tex. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolving 
Fund Series) 

Vassar College Library, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (Monograph Series) 

Alderman Library, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. (Monograph Series, General 
Series, and Revolving Fund Series) 

University of Washington Library, Seattle, Wash. (Monograph Series, General Series and 
Revolving Fund Series) 

Washington Square College Library, New York University, New York, N. Y. (Monograph 
Series, General Series, and Revolving Fund Series) 

Wellesley College Library, Wellesley, Mass. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolving 
Fund Series) 

University of Wisconsin Library, Madison, Wis. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Re- 
volving Fund Series) 

Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolv- 
ing Fund Series) 

Geo. Wahr, Bookseller, 103 N. Main St., Ann Arbor, Mich. (Monograph Series) 

G. E. Stechert and Co., 31-33 E. 10th St., New York, N. Y. (Monograph Series) 

a. se ey Bros., Birmingham 2, Eng. (Monograph Series, General Series, and Revolving 

Fun ies 


Discounts: To libraries subscribing to the Monograph Series, Revolving Fund Series, or 
General Series, 10 per cent; to libraries subscribing to two series, 20 per cent; to libraries sub- 
scribing to three series, 30 per cent. 

Orders or inquiries should be addressed to the Treasurer, Modern Language Association, 
100 Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 
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THE 1944 ANNUAL MEETING 
(New York, N. Y., December 27, 28, 29) 


1. The usual Program will be issued with the December PMLA, 
but with abstracts only for the five Sections, not for Discussion 
Groups. Their officers are being sent a fuller letter. 


2. All meetings are scheduled at headquarters, the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, just opposite the Pennsylvania Railroad Terminal. 


3. The following list of hours and rooms is issued in advance to 
enable chairmen to arrange definitely with their speakers, and decide 
whether the attendance estimate shown in parenthesis for the smaller 
rooms is adequate. For officers see the 1943 Supplement. 


4. In deference to O.D.T., no schedule of trains is planned, since 
few members are expected to come from very far and traveling in 
groups is still held to be not desirable. 


Wednesday, December 27 


9:00 a.mM.— Registration. For members, 50 cents. For non-members, 
$5.50, covering 1945 dues as new members. General meetings and 
Departmental Sections are open to the public. Discussion Group 
meetings are restricted to members of the Association, identified 
by badges obtained at the Registration Desk. 


11:00 a.m.—12:30 p.m. PROVISIONAL DiscussION GROUPS. 


*General Topics VI: Relations of Literature and Society 
Manh. R. (150) 


*General Topics VII: Relations of Literature and Science 
Conf. R. 2 (100) 


*General Topics IX: Literature and the Arts of Design 
Parlor 2 (100) 


*Comparative Literature VII: Franco-German Literary Relations 
Conf. R. 3 (50) 


English VII: The Classical Period Parlor 1 (150) 


French II: French Literature of the XVIth Century 
Georgian Room 


French VIII: North American French Language and Literature 
Roof (150) 


2:30-5:30 p.m. ENGLISH SECTION I (English to 1650) 
Grand Ball Room 








:00—-3:30 p.m. DiscussIon GROUPS 


English VIII: Literary Tendencies during the Second Half of the 
Eighteenth Century Parlor 1 (150) 
French VI: French Literature of the Nineteenth Century 
Georgian Room 
German IV: German Literature of the Nineteenth Century 
Salle Moderne 
Spanish I: Spanish Language and Mediaeval Literature 
Conf. R. 3 (50) 
AMERICAN DIALECT SOCIETY Conf. R. 2 (100) 


:45—5:15 p.m. Discussion GROUPS 


General Topics I: Poetic Form and General Aesthetics 
Conf. R. 2 (100) 
English IX: Wordsworth and his Contemporaries Roof (150) 
French VII: French Literature of the XXth Century 
Georgian Room 
German V: Modern German Literature Salle Moderne 
Spanish II: Spanish Literature of the Renaissance and Golden 
Age. Parlor 2 (100) 


6:00-8:00 p.m. Old Guard Dinner (not yet assured) 


8:00 p.m. General Meeting. The Presidential Address, followed by a 
reception. Grand Ball Room 


Thursday, December 28 
9:30 a.M.—12:30 p.m. ROMANCE SECTION Grand Ball Room 


9:15-10:45 a.m. Discussion Groups 


Comparative Literature I: Prose Fiction Parlor 1 (150) 
American Literature (First Session) Roof (300) 
English I: Old English Parlor 2 (50) 
German II: German Language and Literature to 1700 
Salle Moderne 
Slavonic I: Slavonic Languages and Literatures (First Session) 
Conf. R. 2 (100) 





:00 a.m.—12:30 p.m. Discussion Groups 


General Topics II: Critical Study of Romanticism Parlor 1 (150) 
Comparative Literature II: Popular Literature Parlor 2 (100) 
American Literature (Second Session) Roof (300) 
English II: Middle English Language and Literature 

Georgian Room 
German I: Historical Grammar Salle Moderne 
Slavonic I (Second Session) Conf. R. 2 (100) 


2:30-4:00 p.m. GENERAL (BUSINESS) MEETING Grand Ball Room 








4:00-5:30 p.m. Discussion Groups 


Comparative Literature III: Arthurian Romances Parlor 1 (150) 
Comparative Literature V: Anglo-French and Franco-American 

Literary Relations Conf. R. 2 (100) 
English V: Shakespeare Georgian Room 
English XI: Contemporary Literature Roof (200) 
German III: The Age of Goethe Salle Moderne 
Spanish III: Modern Spanish Literature Parlor 2 (150) 


:30-10:00 p.m. SUBSCRIPTION DINNER Grand Ball Room 


Friday, December 29 
730 a.M.—12:30 p.m. ENGLISH SecTION II (English, including 
American Literature, after 1650) Grand Ball Room 
MEDIAEVAL (INTERDEPARTMENTAL) SECTION Georgian Room 


:15-10:45 Discussion Groups 
Comparative Literature VI: Anglo-American Literary Relations 
Salle Moderne 

English IV: The Period of Spenser Parlor 1 (150) 
English XIV: English Drama Roof (200) 
French III: French Literature of the XVIIIth Century 

Georgian Room 
Spanish IV: Latin-American Languages and Literatures 

Manh. R. (200) 
700 A.M.—12:30 P.M. 


General Topics V: Experimental Phonetics Conf. R. 3 (50) 


*General Topics VIII: Bibliographical Evidence Conf. R. 7 (20) 
Comparative Literature IV: The Renaissance Georgian Room 
English XIII: Present-Day English Roof (150) 
French V: French Literature of the XVIIIth Century 

Parlor 2 (150) 
Italian II: Modern Italian Language and Literature Parlor 1 (100) 


2:30-5:30 p.m. GERMANIC SECTION Salle Moderne 


2:00-3:30 p.m. Discussion GROUPS 
General Topics IV: Practical Phonetics Conf. R. 3 (50) 
English III: Chaucer Roof (200) 
English VI: The Seventeenth Century Georgian Room 
English X: Victorian Literature Manh. R. (200) 
French I: Linguistics and Mediaeval Literature Parlor 2 (60) 
Italian I: Mediaeval and Renaissance Italian Parlor 1 (75) 


:45-5:15 p.m. Discussion Groups 
Celtic I: Celtic Languages and Literatures Conf. R. 3 (30) 
Portuguese I: Language and Literature of Galicia 
Conf. R. 2 (150) 
Scandinavian I: Scandinavian Languages and Literatures 
Conf. R. 7 (30) 








COMMITTEE ON HONORARY MEMBERS 


Wiii1am Guitp Howarp, Harvard University. 

KennetH McKENziE,* Princeton University. 

H. CaRRINGTON LANCASTER, The Johns Hopkins University. 
J. S. P. Tattock, University of California. 

Joun VAN Horne, University of Illinois. 


DELEGATES TO THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF 
LEARNED SOCIETIES 


Sturcis E. Leavitt, University of North Carolina, 1946. 
GEORGE SHERBURN, Harvard University, 1944. 


NEW VARIORUM SHAKESPEARE COMMITTEE 


JoserH Quincy Apams, Folger Library. 

GERALD Eaves BENTLEY, University of Chicago, 1947. 
Oscar JAMES CAMPBELL, Columbia University, 1948. 
Hyper E. Rotuins, Harvard University, 1946. 

HAZELTON SPENCER,* The Johns Hopkins University, 1945. 


COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 
(Completed applications are due Nov. 15, 1944.) 


Otis H. GREEN,* University of Pennsylvania 1942-45 
ALFRED Foutet, Princeton University, Sec. : 
W. F. Bryan, Northwestern ga 13-46 
A. H. Grrpert, Duke University - : 
Jay B. Huppert, Duke University 19. 5 
EpwIn H. ZEypDEL, University of Cincinnati 4-47. 


COMMISSION ON TRENDS IN EDUCATION 


WitiraM CLypE De Vane, Yale University, 1947. 

Henry GRATTAN Doyte,* The George Washington University, 1944. 
RoE-MERrRILL S. HEFFNER, Stanford University, 1947. 

I. L. KANDEL, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1945. 
BAYARD Quincy Morcan, Stanford University, 1946. 

Tuomas CrarK Pottock, New York University, 1945. 

Horatio SurtH, Columbia University, 1945. 

FRANKLYN SNYDER, Northwestern University, 1946. 

RosBert E. SPrrxER, Swarthmore College, 1946. 





